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SOCIETY SNAPSHOTS 



A CHRISTMAS LOVE-FEAST 

T?u drawing-room^ on Christmas nighty of Mrs, Blunderbury's 
house in Grosvenor Square^ where a choice company of well- 
fed men and women are assembled together^ profiting by the 
hostess s usual large-hearted^ if somewhat indiscriminate^ 
hospitality, 

Mrs. Blunderbury {whose lines have always fallen in the 
most comfortable places^ beamingly). Well, I must say I do like 
having a good large party on Christmas Day. . . . It's so 
nice to see people enjoying themselves ! 

Lady Angostura O'Bitters {an elderly maiden^ with the 
appearance of having been vaccinated with vefyuice). At other 
people's expense? . . . Yes, it's a spectacle of sweet un- 
selfishness, isn't it ? {Smiles acidulously,) 

Mrs. Blunderbury {with geniality tempered by piety). It's 
a season, surely, in which we ought to rejoice ! 

Lady Spongemille {surfeited with turkey and plum-pud- 
ding). And to regale ! 

Hon. Bertie de Blas]^ {a world-u^om wight of twenty-two). 
And to regret ! 

Lady Angostura {sharply). Regret what? ... the past 
or {looking amiably upon the olla podrida around her through 
herface-h main) the present ? 

General Sir Christopher Cartouche {a recently widowed 
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warrior^ gallantly). That would be impossible in your lady- 
ship's company. i^Feels very satisfied with himselfi) 

Lady Angostura {who would not altogether be displeased 
were the opportunity to occur of replacing the lady^ now reposing 
in Kensal Green^ at the head of the General's dinner-table). I 
wonder if you really mean that, Sir Christopher? . . . Life 
is so full of deception and falsity that {toying artlessly with 
her fan) one doesn't really know what, or whom, to believe. 

Mrs. Blunderbury. For my part, I think it's better to 
believe everything 

Bertie de Blas6 (sadly) — Or nothing. 

Sir Christopher {who is more at home on the field of battle 
than in the arena of polemics), Er — yes — I'm sure I'm not 
prepared to say ... . {Brilliantly) You couldn't do both at 
once, you know, now could you ? 

Lady Angostura {archly), I advise you not to try ... . 
it might confuse you, and you wouldn't like that, would you, 
my dear Sir Christopher? {Languishes,) 

Mrs. Oldcat {to Sir Paul Sniffington). Do, pray, look, 
Sir Paul, at the ridiculous way Lady Angostura is ogling Sir 
Christopher ! ... I do believe she has designs on the poor 
man ! 

Sir Paul. So soon after his wife's death, too ! She might 
have waited till the spring. 

Lady Sniffington. She can't afford to wait .... every 
day makes a difference. 

Mrs. Oldcat. How wonderfully old she looks to-night ! 

Sir Paul. Like a painted pickle. He ! he ! 

Lady Sniffington {scrutinisingly), I wonder what the 
stuff is she puts on her face? 

Mrs. Oldcat. " Cream of tartar," I should imagine from 
her expression. 

Sir Paul. Ah, well, I don't think she'll catch him just 
yet ... . He means to keep the memory of the late 
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lamented going as long as he can .... He's putting it on a 
bit thick, though, isn't he ? 

Mrs. Oldcat. Yes, indeed! Look at his black-edged 
paper. Absurd ! 

Lady Sniffington. His black-edged pyjamas! Ridi- 
culous ! 

Sir Paul. Virginia ! How do you know that ? 

Lady Sniffington (reprovingly). My dear Paul ! Didn't 
poor Lady Cartouche recommend her laundress to me just 
before she died? 

Mrs. Blunderbury (^ho has been expatiating upon the joys 
of Christmas), Now come, Lord Claude, don't you like 
Christmas } 

Lord Claude Churchmouse (a needy younger son). Oh, 
it wouldn't be so bad if it weren't for its bills. 

Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey {a lady the sources of whose income 
are as undiscoverable as those of the Nile), Oh, but why 
bother about them? I never do . . . and I find somehow 
they always get paid ... by hook or by crook. 

Lady Angostura {naively). Is that the Colonel Crook 
who's in the Guards ? 

Lady Spongemille {good-naturedly coming to the rescue), I 
didn't see you at St. Utopia's this morning, Mrs. Blunder- 
bury. 

Mrs. Blunderbury. No, I've given up my seat there .... 
I don't care for the views of the new vicar. 

Lord Claude. Too high or too low for you ? 

Mrs. Blunderbury. A great deal too broad to suit me, 
Lord Claude. . . . He's what I believe is called a — a — 
Theodolite. 

Bertie de Blas6 {to Lady Angostura). Well, I thought 
I'd heard of everything, but I've never heard of that! 

Lady Angostura {to him). She's impayable, {Aloud) I 
suppose you don't approve of his method of "surveying" the 
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world, eh, dear Mrs. Blunderbury? . . . But you must re- 
member (in a tone of pretty persiflage) that this is an age of 
more or less freethinking, and your Theodolite — as you so 
quaintly call him — is only one of its spokesmen .... the 
good old-fashioned faiths are fast decaying. 

Mrs. Blunderbury {looking at her quietly). And the 
good old-fashioned manners, too, Lady Angostura. 

Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey (seizing the opportunity to restore 
herself to the conversation during the temporary discomfiture of 
her foe). What does everybody think of Lady Gretna Green's 
marriage ? 

Mrs. Oldcat. Most improvident! They haven't got a 
penny to bless themselves with beyond what he makes at 
the Bar. 

Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey. I suppose Lord Borderland will 
have to make her some sort of an allowance ? 

Sir Paul. Mighty little, you may depend upon that. 

Lady Sniffington. How are they going to manage ? 

Sir Paul. How, indeed? {raising his eyes to Heaven as 
if he expected an immediate revelation of the Greens^ future 
prospects.) 

Sir Christopher {cheerfully), I dare say they'll get on 
well enough . . . they married for love, and that's the chief 
thing, you know, now, isn't it ? 

Mrs. Blunderbury (fervently). It is, indeed. Sir Chris- 
topher ! 

Mrs. Oldcat. They're only going to keep two servants 
at first, a man to open the door, and his wife in the kitchen. 

Lord Claude. Ah ! a masculine and cook. 

Bertie de Blasi^ {wearily). Dear Claude! How very 
rococo you are ! 

Lady Spongemille. They'll hardly have enough to eat. 

Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey. Poor girl ! quelle misalliance! 

Mrs. Blunderbury {imprudently). Like the Empress ! 
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Lady Angostura {sniffing a coming catastrophe). What 
Empress ? 

Mrs. Blunderbury {wishing she hadtCt spoken). Oh, the 
Roman one .... you know whom I mean .... I saw 
her head in the Vatican last year .... {helplessly) don't you 
remember it ? 

Lord Claude {anticipating Lady Angostura). Of course, 
of course .... you mean Nero's wife (Mrs. Blunderbury 
nods gratefully). Ah ! Miss Browne-Browne, aren't you going 
to sing to-night ? 

Lady Angostura. Of course she is. . . . {Aside) That's 
what she's asked for. 

Mrs. Blunderbury. Oh, do, Miss Browne-Browne; I 
always admire your sotto voce so much. 

Miss Bravura Browne-Browne {a nightingale from Not- 
ting Hilly who has warbled her way into the groves of May fair), 
I really don't believe I've got a note in my voice 1 . . . These 
fogs are so trying to a throat like mine {emits a cacoplionous 
sound). 

Lady Angostura. Is yours an exceptionally constructed 
larynx ? 

Mrs. Blunderbury. Never mind about your lynx, my 
dear, or whatever it's called, sing any little thing; ... we 
shall all like it so much ! Shan't we ? {making an appeal to 
the public) 

The Public {who would much rather listen to their own 
cackle than to any strains, however sweet). Oh, so much ! 

Miss Browne-Browne {determined to push persuasion to 
the utmost limits). Do you know, really, I don't think I can ! 
. . . and then — I'm afraid I can't remember anything by 
heart {forgetful of a roll of music left downstairs with her 
cloak), 

Mrs. Blunderbury. Oh, that doesn't matter ! . . . There's 
a pile of operas and things on the piano. . . . I'm sure you'll 
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be able to find something you know. . . . Let us go and 
look. 

Miss Browne-Browne {rising slowly with the air of a 

martyr going to the stake). Well, if you really wish it 

The Public {with Parthian perversion). Of course we do I 
Miss Browne-Browne {with a sigh of resignation). Then, 
111 do my best. . . . Oh ! but {with a little plaintive cry of 
dismay) somebody must turn over for me ! 

Sir Christopher (much to Lady Angostura's disgust). 
I'm sure I shall be only too delighted, if you think I can be 
trusted. . . . You'll have to tell me when^ you know. 

[Miss Browne-Browne, after toying with the various 
vocal scores of " The Geisha^^ " La Traviata^^ 
''Elijah;' " The Shop-Girl,'' ''Lohengrin," and other 
well-known musical masterpieces, finally selects the 
" Creation," with some vague idea in her Bayswatery 
brain of the suitability of an oratorio for the occasion. 
She places the chosen composition before her, and begins 
unbuttoning her gloves. 
Mrs. Blunderbury {delightedly). Ah ! She's found some- 
thing! I thought she would. . . . What are you going to 
sing, my dear ? 

Miss Browne-Browne {purlingly, divesting herself of Iter 
rings and bangles). "With Verdure Clad." ... Do you 
know it? 

Mrs. Blunderbury {imperfectly catching the title). No, 
I don't think I do, but I dare say it's very pretty. 

[Returns to her chair. 
Mrs. Oldcat {to Mrs. Blunderbury). What is it? 
Mrs. Blunderbury. I think she said "The Verger's 
Glad." 

Mrs. Oldcat {7vho is slightly deaf). Never heard of it 
Sir Paul {to Mrs. Oldcat). What's the name of the song? 
Mrs. Oldcat. It sounds like " The Virgin's Plaid." 
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Sir Paul. O Lor* ! I hate Scotch music ! 

[At the termination of the song^ in which every one more or 
less has recognised an old friend^ an air of depression 
settles upon the company, 

Mrs. Blunderbury {to Miss Browne-Browne, somewhat 
disconcerted at the effect produced by the song). Dear, dear, 
thank you so much; it is pretty. . . . But won't you sing 
something a Uttle more lively ? 

Lord Claude {suggestively). " Our Lodger's such a Nice 
Young Man " ? 

Sir Paul. Something to brighten us up a bit. 

Miss Browne-Browne {rising severely from the music-stool). 
I do not sing comic songs. [Retires to a comer, 

Mrs. Oldcat {to Sir Paul). She hasn't earned her 
dinner. 

Bertie de Blas^. I never think music has any charms 
at a party. ... It is so boring to be obliged to listen to 
something you can't help hearing. 

Lady Angostura. It's not so boring, Bertie, as some 
people's conversation. 

Bertie de Blas£ Ah ! but then you needn't listen to that 
if you don't want to. . . . You can always think of something 
else. . . . But a penetrating organ like that {designating the 
songstress) disarranges even the most trivial reflections. 

Lady Spongemille. Nothing would ever induce me to 
dine at some houses, if it weren't for the cooking. . . . That 
never bores one. 

Lady Angostura {to Bertie). She'd go anywhere for a 
cutlet. {To Lady Spongemille) How I envy you the 
catholicity of your digestion, dear Lady Spongemille! It 
must make life so much easier to be able to go everywhere, 
and eat everything, without having to pay for it! I mean, 
of course, by being bored or poisoned. . . . Personally, I 
prefer good company to good cookery. 
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Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey. The one is so much more 
difficult to obtain than the other. 

Lady Angostura {earnestly, as a seeker after truth). And 
which one is your difficulty, Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey ? 

Lady Sniffington {en philosophe). Ah, in this world one 
never gets ideal combinations ! Does one ? 

Mrs. Blunderbury {pho has only caught the last few 
words of the discussion), I don't know about that . . . {Con- 
fidentially to Lady Sniffington) I saw the most lovely ones 
the other day at Knickers & Knockers . . . trimmed with 
real Maltese. ... So cheap, too ! 

Lady Sniffington {staggered), I don't think I quite 
understand. . . . {Losing her head) You saw . . . cheap 
cooks . . . trimmed with real Maltese ? 

Mrs. Blunderbury. No, no! ... I thought you were 
talking of {Her voice drops to a whisper^ 

Mrs. Oldcat (pho is beginning to feel drowsy), I really 
think I must be going. . . . Has anybody an idea what the 
time is ? 

Lady Angostura. Midnight, I should imagine. ... It 
seems an eternity since dinner. {Rising to depart) Shall I 
give you a lift, Sir Christopher? 

Lady Spongemille {stifling a yawn). I didn't think the 
dinner was quite so good as usual. . . . The souffle was posi- 
tively nasty. 

Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey. And really the odd people she 
asks one to meet ! 

[Looking round on an attroupement of inconsiderable people^ 
clustered together in the back drawing-room, and who 
have been invited by the hostess through sheer kindness 
of heart to save them' from passing a lonely evening at 
home. 

Sir Paul. Her parties are getting mightily dull. 

Bertie de Blas]^. But is any one party duller than another ? 
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Lord Claudk Well, to tell the truth- 



Bertie de Blas£ Oh, never do that, Claude ! It shows 
such an utter want of originality. . . . The only really in- 
teresting people to meet are those of whom you can never 
believe a single word they say. 

Sir Christopher. But, er — surely, my young friend, you 
cannot consider — er — ^mendacity a — a profession to be encour- 
aged, you know ? 

Bertie de Blas£ The habitual liar — or liaress — is the 
only person who can ever hope successfully to convince the 
world of the truth of his — or her— assertions. 

Lady Angostura. Bertie, dear boy, you're getting very 
cheap in your old age. 

Bertie de Blasi^. I suppose I am. ... It's the effect 
of modern competition. ... In the golden days of wit one 
man was found who could produce an epigram on occasion. 
Now, twenty are ready to forge a paradox on the slightest 
provocation. . . . Oh, paradox! That last infirmity of 
decadent humour I I must have caught the infection. ... I 
really must retire from Society. 

Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey. And take the veil ? 

Lord Claude. That's what everybody expects at Christmas. 

Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey. Expects what. Lord Claude ? 

Lord Claude. To take the "vail." 

Mrs. Blunderbury (to the departing gtusts). Oh, you're 
not going so soon ? . . . It's quite early. . . . Do stay a little 
longer {heartily wishing to be quit of them all^ and able to seek ' 
the repose she has so meritoriously earned). 

The Departing Guests {in various tones and accents). 
Good night, dear Mrs. Blunderbury! We really must be 
going. . . . Such a pleasant party! . . . Such a delightful 
evening \ , , , So good of you to ask us ! . .• . We wish you 
many, many happy Christmases, and {to themselves) we don't 
care one jot whether you get them or not ! 
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At No. 200 Curzon Street, a ^^ bijou residence^* occupied by Sir 
Ananias and Lady Sapphira Fibster. Two o^clock a.m. 
A latchkey is stealthily introduced into the lock of the 
front door, which opens and admits Lady Sapphira. She 
noiselessly closes the door behind her, and feels her way 
into the dining-room, where she turns on the electric light 
and looks at the clock. 

Lady Sapphira. How horribly late it is, and what a 
horrible evening IVe had ! Never again will I play poker 
in Mrs. Bragge's house .... it always brings me bad luck, 
IVe signed away any amount of I O U's, lost my temper, 
and gave the cabman a counter instead of a florin .... at 
least, he swore I did, and there it was in his hand, and I 
don't suppose he*s a conjurer, and Mrs. Bragge's counters 
are all initialed. {Fumbles in her satin hand-bag^ Why, 
here are two more — I must have forgotten to redeem them 1 
{Pulls out her handkerchief, and, with it, a counter that drops 
unperceived by her on the floor.) Ouf! I am tired. I sup- 
pose Ananias is sleeping the sleep of the just — or rather of 
the unjust — after his dinner with Lord Guineapig. ... I 
don't believe when two or three directors are gathered 
together over a board, even a festive one, any good can 
come of it — to the public. Poor Ananias ! He thinks IVe 
been dining quietly with mamma. . . . True, he can't find 
me out, as they're not on speaking terms since the row 
about her shares in the Gotterdammerung mine. . . . Well, 



so 
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she shouldn't have trusted him. ... I never do. It's funny 
of him •objecting to my having a quiet flutter with a few 
friends, privately, when he's doing it all day himself in 
the City, publicly. Men are so odd. I really must go to 
bed. . . . I'm absolutely worn out. {She slowly ascends the 
stairSy and after a brief interval rapidly descends them 
again.) He's not come in ... . he's still out .... but 
where? He can't be promoting companies at this hour in 
the morning ! . . . Was that dinner all a pretence ? . . . a 
blind, to screen worse enormities? He's keeping some- 
thing back from me, but I'll And him out sooner or 
later .... forewarned is forearmed. . . • but as I shall 
want a stiffish cheque in the morning I sha'n't say anything 
about it yet. {Yawns,) I can't keep my eyes open any 
longer. ... I wonder where he is, and what he's doing? 
{Goes upstairs yawning and wondering,) 

[Three <^ clock a.m. Another latchkey is inserted into the 

lock of the front door, followed by the entrance of 

Sir Ananias into the hall. After softly closing the 

door, he gropes his way into the dining-room, and 

turns on the light. 

Sir Ananias. Three o'clock ! I never meant to be as 

late as this. ... I shall have a head in the morning. 

What a fool I was to consent to dine with a man who's 

going to be married next day, and gives a "farewell fling" 

to his friends ! Poor old Harold .... it's the last " fling " 

he'll ever have, if report says true about the lady's temper. 

I suppose Sapphira has been asleep for hours. ... I mustn't 

let out where I've really been. . . . Must keep up the 

Guineapig fiction . . . but, hang it all, why can't I enjoy 

myself sometimes ? Oh, how giddy I am ! ... I must have 

just one more chasse, {Moves to the sideboard, and perceives 

the counter on the carpet,) What on earth's that ? . . . One 

of the maid's buttons? . . . No, by Jove, it's a counter 
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with a "B** on it. (Picks it up,) Who can have dropped 
it? It must be Sapphira . . . but she's been dining with 
her mother, and the old Dowager abhors cards. . . . Was 
it all an excuse to conceal some escapade ? . . . She's keep- 
ing something back from me ; but I'll find her out, by 
Jove, I will. I believe she's been at her old poker pranks 
again, although she knows how I hate her gambling 
parties. . . . They always lead to rows, or scandals of some 
sort. . . . I'll keep this little pihe de conviction^ in case my 
lady asks any awkward questions to-morrow morning. . . . 
It may prove very useful indeed. {^Goes upstairs pondering^ 
[Next morning at the breakfast table^ ten c^clock. Sir 
Ananias and Lady Sapphira busily employed, with 
a certain ostentation of interest, in opening their 
letters, unfolding the newspapers, each nervously 
watching the other's expression of face. 

Lady Sapphira {skimming her paper). No news of interest, 
is there ? 

Sir Ananias {running his eyes down the columns devoted 
to fashionable intelligence in his paper). Not much. . . . 
Ah! here's an account of your mother's dinner party last 
night. 

Lady Sapphira {to herself). Good Heavens ! 

Sir Ananias. Seems to have been a pretty smart affair. 
. . . Royalties, too ! . . . You never said so. 

Lady Sapphira. Didn't I ? ... I suppose I forgot. . . . 
One meets them so often now, you see. 

Sir Ananias {looking at her), I say, Sapphira, they don't 
mention your name. 

Lady Sapphira {with a little laugh). What an oversight ! 
. . . But I suppose they think the family — like the coffee — 
is compris. 

Sir Ananias. Who took you down ? 

Lady Sapphira {apparently absorbed in some interesting 
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article). Me? . . . Oh, some old bore. . . . Lord knows 
who. 

Sir Ananias. A new creation ? . . . I don't recognise the 
title. 

Lady Sapphira {rushing in inconsequently). Oh, what a 
shame it is to keep poor women working eighteen hours a 
day and then give them half-a- crown ! . . . I'll never wear 
another blouse. 

Sir Ananias (with brutal persistence). Was it a late party ? 

Lady Sapphira {behind her paper). No, dear; quite early. 
... I came away directly after dinner. 

Sir Ananias. What, before the Royalties ? 

Lady Sapphira. No, when they went, of course. (To 
herself) He suspects something. 

Sir Ananias (over his paper). Then you missed the 
concert ? 

Lady Sapphira (gasping). The concert! . . . O Lor'! 
... I mean, oh yes ! . . . I hate that kind of music, 
you know. 

Sir Ananias. How did the Duchess look ? 

Lady Sapphira (who has vainly been searching through 
her paper for a paragraph about the party. To herself). I 
wonder which duchess it was. (To him) Oh, remarkably 
well. . . . She always does. 

Sir Ananias (inquisitorially). How was she dressed ? 

Lady Sapphira (to herself). If I only knew who it was I 
... I'd better chance black. . . . There's sure to be a 
Court mourning on . . . there generally is. (To him) In 
black, dear. 

Sir Ananias. How inaccurate these reporters are ! (Reads) 

**The Duchess looked charming in white cripon and ^" 

What the devil's ''paillettes''} 

Lady Sapphira (eagerly). Jet, you stupid man, jet ! . . . 
And crhpofCs the French for crape, and black and white is 
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Court half-mourning, don't you see? {Hurrying on) Oh, 
Ananias, we must go and look at the Jubilee presents at the 
Institute. . . . {Suddenly, in a tone of triumph) Ah ! 

Sir Ananias {feeling for the counter in his waistcoat pocket). 
What have you found to interest you? {To himself) She 
wasn't there. 

Lady Sapphira {to herself). Now I've got him ! {Reads 
to herself) "We regret to announce the sudden death of 
Lord Guineapig, which took place last night at his Lord- 
ship's town residence, shortly before eight o'clock." {To 
her husband, very sweetly) By-the-bye, how did your dinner 
go off? 

Sir Ananias {putting the counter back into his pocket). 
Mine? Oh, very well indeed for a business function. . . . 
{Airily) One of the penalties of office, you see, . . . starting 
syndicates. {With a specious smile) One must earn one's 
wages. 

Lady Sapphira {sharply), I know what the usual wages 
of syndicates is. 

Sir Ananias {blandly). What, my dear? 

Lady Sapphira {promptly). Bankruptcy! {Sir Ananias 
shelters himself behind his paper.) I forget with whom you 
said you were dining ? 

Sir Ananias. Guineapig, Lord Guineapig. {Quickly) Do 
read Sir Peter Primrose's speech at Hackney, it's 

Lady Sapphira {cutting him short). And where did you 
dine? 

Sir Ananias. At the Junior Jingo. . . . (To himself) 
What's her game? . . . Has she got a counter in her 
pocket ? 

Lady Sapphira. And what did you do after dinner? 

Sir Ananias {to himself). I'd better stick to the truth 
now . . . it's safer. {To her) Oh, the usual thing . . . 
Snooker pool. 
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Lady Sapphira {indignantly). How dare you insult me? 
. . . There's no such game. 

Sir Ananias {whose right hand is not cunning with the 
cue). I wish there wasn't. 

Lady Sapphira {shrugging her shoulders). Passe encore/ 
. . . And afterwards ? 

Sir Ananias. Oh, afterwards? {To himself) Til go the 
whole hog, and nothing but the hog. 

Lady Sapphira. Well, go on. 

Sir Ananias. Yes, my dear, we did go on. . . . To 
another man's rooms. 

Lady Sapphira (satirically). And what did you play 
there ? 

Sir Ananias. Spoof. 

Lady Sapphira {jumping up). This is too much ! Snooker ! 
Spoof! Ridiculous! Try something else. . . . Do you take 
me for a fool ? 

Sir Ananias. I assure you they're well-known games. 

Lady Sapphira {fixing him with a stony stare). And you 
played these "well-known games" last night with Lord 
Guineapig? 

Sir Ananias i^ncomfortahly). Haven't I said so ? 

Lady Sapphira. Then you must have played them in 
heaven or {points significantly to the floor). 

Sir Ananias. What do you mean, Sapphira? 

Lady Sapphira. Merely, that Lord Guineapig died last 
night at eight o'clock. {Hands him the paper.) 

Sir Ananias {staggered). Poor Piggy gone! . . . and 
before allotment! Who would have thought it? 

Lady Sapphira. Now, perhaps you will inform me where 
you were last night. 

Sir Ananias {producing the counter and throwing it on 
the table). And perhaps you will tell me where you were. 

Lady Sapphira {pulling herself together for a supreme 
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throw). My voucher for the Monday Pops! I was afraid 
I'd lost it. I'm so relieved ! Where did you find it ? 

Sir Ananias {nonplussed for the moment). Here, on the 
floor . . . last night. . . . {With reviving mistrust) What 
does "B" stand for? 

Lady Sapphira {with a coup de ginie). Why " Beethoven," 
you silly boy! {With suspicious magnanimity) Well, I'll 
forgive you, Ananias, this time .... only don't dine with a 
dead man again. . . . By-bye, I'm going out now. ... I 
shall want a cheque later on. 

Sir Ananias {as she leaves the room). She's wonderful! 
. . . And I told the truth, or nearly all, to no purpose. . • . 
What a wasted morning ! 



"FROM THIS DAY FORWARD" 

The Dover express. In a reserved compartment are a newly- 
married couple. The guard locks the door ; the train 
leaves Victoria, 

The Bride {aged twenty^ to herself^ during the bustle of 
settling comfortably down in her corner of the carriage). Thank 
goodness it's all over . . . and so well too! Not a hitch 
anywhere. Quite a success. The music simply lovely, and 
the champagne not bad — for a wedding. Mamma and the 
girls looked awfully smart. Too smart, perhaps. . . . Such a 
contrast to some of his own people. I must confess mamma's 
pink bolero and gold lockets didn't show to advantage beside 
Lady Mary's black velvet and rows of pearls. His relations 
are a dowdy lot, but then they're almost all in Debrett or 
something, so I suppose they can afford to look frumpish. I 
can't. I should never have made such a really satisfactory 
match if I hadn't always been in the latest fashion. I am 
always better dressed than any other woman, wherever I 
go. That's what attracted him. I have done well for myself. 
I'm not sorry to get settled. ... I was getting a little sick 
of that sort of questionable carnival we've always kept, and 
which mamma calls "life." I don't think any of "the boys" 
turned up at the church~I told them not It's rather rough 
on a girl not to be able to produce one male belonging who's 
a credit to her, on an occasion hke this! There's Uncle 
Hopps, who was obliged to give me away. He's not so bad ; 
but such a red face, such a Gargantuan buttonhole, such a 

"7 B 
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distended white waistcoat ! I should like to have thrown the 
ink-bottle over the whole of his fagade when I saw him come 
in. Well, it's finished, and now I'm " My Lady." {Looking 
across at her husband) He's not half so bad .... the word 
"gentleman" writ large all over him. What if there are 
thirty years between us ? I prefer to be a darling to a slave. 
Rather old-fashioned in his ideas, perhaps . . . and his 
clothes don't fit him as they ought; but I'll alter all that. 
He's devoted to me, that's certain — absolutely in love with 
me. He never makes awkward inquiries. Not one of those 
men who ask plain questions — and have to get coloured 
answers. He's quite too delightfully simple; but then, as 
he says, he hasn't knocked about the world very much ; lived 
down a great deal, alone, at his own place. We shall have 
to change all t?iat It was funny my meeting him that day 
at the Vavasours' for the first time. I owe Vi Vavasour 
a bracelet for introducing us, and then making up the marriage 
afterwards .... for she told him he ought to propose, and 
he did ! {Looking at him again) Yes, I think it's all right 
I haven't made a mistake. 

The Bridegroom {aged fifty ^ to himself ^ simultaneously^ as 
he settles down^ opposite to the Bride, in his corner of the 
carriage). So this is the little girl I've married after a six 
weeks' engagement! How fascinating she is! So perfectly 
dressed, so perfectly behaved — so far as I have seen. I 
can't think why my people are all so down on her. The 
mother certainly is rather terrible; but I haven't married 
her relations. What's so odd is, that I really know very 
little about her — her tastes, her habits, her temper. She 

may be angel; she may be a no, not with those eyes. 

Now I come to think of it, she herself is the one topic we 
have never discussed. It's always been me. What if she is, 
as my friends say, marrying me for my money, and all that 
sort of thing? I'm tired of living alone. The old Hall 
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wants a mistress; it ought to have had one long ago; but 
Loo is the first girl I ever could fancy sitting at the head 
of the old table — ^wearing the old diamonds — playing the old 
piano to me after dinner. She says she adores the country; 
that's good. In fact, she says she likes everything I like; 
that's better. I must try and make it all as pleasant for 
her as I can. She'll have lots to interest her, lots to occupy 
her time, and keep her from feeling dull — when I'm out 
shooting. There's the dear old big house to look after .... 
we'll have new chintzes in the drawing-room .... and the 
poor people to visit .... and that ritualistic vicar to keep 
in bounds. She'll have her hands full. ... I must buy her 
a pony carriage directly we come back, so that she can 
drive herself about among the cottages. And in winter 
there'll be the hunting . . . and in the spring a month in 
town, I suppose . . . and then in the summer a garden-party 
or two. ... I shall have to entertain a bit more. Oh, it 
will be all right. I don't think I've made a mistake. 

The Bride {aloud^ establishing herself finally in a pictur- 
esque posture). So we're off at last ! We were within an 
ace of missing the train. I thought that farewell slobbering 
would never come to an end. It was all very kind, no doubt, 
but I don't believe I was ever kissed by so many ugly women 
before in all my life. Were you ? 

The Bridegroom (ingenuously). Oh yes ! 

The Bride (bridling). Sir Joseph ! 

The Bridegroom. Well, my dear, you asked me. (^Anxious 
to make amends) But, of course, that's all past and gone now. 

The Bride. I hope so. (Austerely) Remember, please, for 
the future, you are not to allow any woman, however ugly, 
to kiss you — under any pretence whatever. 

The Bridegroom (playfully). Not even my mother? 

The Bride. What, Lady Mary? Of course — dear old 
thing! 
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The Bridegroom. And my sisters? 

The Bride. Of course — dear old things I 

The Bkidegroom. And my cousins? 

The Bride {sternly). Certainly not. Cousins are niost 
dangerous. I knew a perfectly happy home absolutely ruined 
by a first cousin once removed — the wife was removed. 

The Bridegroom. Why, what a jealous little Loo it is ! 

The Bride. Oh, please, you're not to call me by that 
horrid name any more. I was christened " Louisa," and you 
must learn to say it. It's odious to be called " Loo " — as if 
I were a three-card game. 

The Bridegroom {sentimentaify). But I like "Loo," for 
Auld Lang Syne. 

The Bride {to herself). Auld Lai^ Syne! Six weeks 1 
{Aloud) Oh, I hope you won't be vexed with me. . . . But 
I'm not going any longer to call you "Joseph," You won't 
mind, will you ? 

The Bridegroom {sonuwhat disconcerted). Well, really, I 
hardly know. What's the matter with it ? 

The Bride. Isn't it rather a little grotesque? I shouldn't 
like to go about the world tied to a Joseph {quickfy, seeing 
him blush) as if I required a dream-interpreter or thought- 
reader, you know. 

The Bridegroom. But it's an old family name. I've 
always been called by it. 

The Bride {under her breath). Ah, for fifty years ! 

The Bridegroom. And my father and grandfather be- 
fore me. 

The Bride. Oh, it's all right for them, now they're up 
along with the other old patriarchs. . . . But it doesn't do 
down here. You've got other names, I'm sure. I heard you 
rolling ofif a perfect string of them when yon were taking 
me to be your wedded wife. See, on your travelling-bag, 
all those initials t Come, what does " B." stand for? 
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The Bridegroom (nervously), Bartholomew. 

The Bride. Another family name ? 

The Bridegroom. Er — yes. 

The Bride. That won't do. What's " S." for ? 

The Bridegroom {braving it), Stephen. 

The Bride. Mercy ! Tve married the calendar. I say, 
dear boy, haven't you got a human name ? 

The Bridegroom {ruefully). I'm afraid that's all. 

The Bride {resolutely). I shall call you "Jack." 

The Bridegroom {with the pride of pedigree). But Stephen 
belonged to one of my Norman ancestors. We're very proud 
of it. There never was a " Jack " in the family. 

The Bride. Then it's time there should be. Come, now, 
you won't deny my first request, dear — Jack ? So it's settled. 

The Bridegroom {to himself). Are all married women 
like this ? 

The Bride {looking about her). Throw me one of those 
papers, there's a good fellow ! 

The Bridegroom. Yes, if you like — but sha'n't we talk a 
little ? 

The Bride {suppressing a yawn). Why, we've got the next 
fifty years to talk in. We sha'n't have anything left to say if 
we begin too soon. Shall we ? 

The Bridegroom {disappointed). As you please, my dear. 
What will you have — The Gentlewoman^ The Lady^ Hearth 
and Home ? I bought all these to suit you. 

The Bride. Thanks so much ; but please, might I have 
the I^'nk ' Un, or the Pelican f 

The Bridegroom {staggered). I didn't buy them. ... I 
hardly thought 

The Bride (good-humouredly). Oh, never mind ; I've got 
a new French novel to amuse me {taking a yellow-paper^ 
covered book from her bag). Do you know it? {Airily) \j&i*s 
see, what is it called ? — Madame Sans-Jupe. 
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The Bridegroom. No; I can't read French — that is to 
say, not well. 

The Bride (to herself). Thank goodness for that ! (Aloud) 
I won't read it now .... we'll talk over our plans. Where 
shall we go when weVe done Paris ? 

The Bridegroom. I rather thought, dear, that we would 
come back, and go down home for a while. 

The Bride (dismayed). Oh, but you don't mean to say 
you're going to mew me up in the country ? 

The Bridegroom. I thought you adored the country. 

The Bride (promptly). So I do, in the summer, when it's 
hot, and one can lie in a hammock all the afternoon, and 
drink cider-cup, and smoke cigarettes. 

The Bridegroom. ! ! ! ! 

The Bride (persuasively). But now ! Think, my dear 
man, how awful it would be now ! The beginning of October. 
(Pastorally) Everything over; no peas, no strawberries, no 
foliage, no flowers. 

The Bridegroom (thinking wistfully of partridges and 
pheasants and crimsoning woods and purpling heather). Nay, 
it wouldn't be quite so bad as that (Taking her hand and 
smiling) " I know a bank " 

The Bride (seizing her opportunity). So do I. Oh, do 
let's go there ! To Monte Carlo ! (He drops her hand. She 
restores it to him.) This is just the time of year for it. 
All the rowdy men and the risky women will have gone, 
and we shall be able to get a seat at the tables quite easily ; 
and I've got a system I'm dying to try. Oh, we must go! 
(Filled with a sudden spirit of prophecy) I see what we'll do. 
When we're tired of roulette, we will run down to Rome 
and Naples for the winter, and come home in the spring by 
Florence and Venice, spend a week at the Italian lakes, and 
ten days in Paris for some new frocks ; that will bring us to 
the middle of May, perhaps, when London is beginning to 
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be nice. Then we'll go to an hotel — won't be bothered with 
a house this year — and have a real jolly time with Ascot, 
and Henley, and the Eton and Harrow, and Goodwood to 
finish up with ! There's a programme ! 

The Bridegroom (with sinking heart). But are those your 
ideas of what our life is going to be ? 

The Bride, Some of them. I've got lots more in my 
head. 

The Bridegroom {aghast). Of the same sort ? 

The Bride. Why, yes. {Changing from the seer to the 
sophist) You see. Jack, dear, it's for your sake as much as 
mine. You want thoroughly rousing. You've got into a 
morbid state. Oh, I can see it in the twinkling of an eye. 
You've lived too long alone, like a hermit, and I must try 
and drag you out of your cell. With your position, your 
income, and my — chicy we ought to be in the very smartest 
set — and you don't know any of them. We've got to make 
friends — {the Bridegroom shudders involuntarily) — to know 
the best people, to go to the best houses — and get the 
newspapers to say we've been there. Then, when we're fairly 
in the swim, we can have the old Hall thoroughly done up, 
and fill it with people all the year round. 

The Bridegroom {huskily). Do you really mean it ? 

The Bride. Of course I do. 

The Bridegroom. Why didn't you mention your — ideas 
before ? 

The Bride. Oh, what a face I What a tone of voice! 
{Takes both his hands in hers,) Look at me I You couldn't 
shut me up, could you? {Coaxingly) I do so want to go 
about — to be seen — it would be such a pity to waste me, 
wouldn't it ? — and then {with a little laugh) I am only twenty, 
am I? 

The Bridegroom {looking at her mistily). Yes, only twenty, 
that's all! But I had formed other ideas {somehow he is 
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conscious that the old air^ ^^ Home, sweet Homey* h running 
across his brain), I had hoped altogether differently. But 
all that's over. You shall have no cause for heart-burning ! 

The Bride {to herself). Victory! {Aloud) You're not 
angry with me ? 

The Bridegroom (softly). No. 1 only find I made a little 
mistake. 

The Bride {raising her veil). Kiss me then — again — ah ! 

[The train dashes into a tunnel. 
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FROM MONTE CARLO 

IN THE SALLE A MANGER OF THE HOtEL 

DE PARIS 

Sporting Peer {in his vingiaine). Won't you have just 
another kummel ? 

Somebody Else's Sportive Peeress {in her quarantaine). 
No, thanks. . . . Neither should you. 

He. All right, I won't. ... I say, wouldn't they talk at 
home if they saw you and me lunching together every day ? 

She. Yes, it would set their Grundy tongues a-wagging. 
. . . But why shouldn't we? . . . We've known each other 
ever so long. 

He. So we have. 

She {not meaning it in the least). And then I'm old enough 
to be your mother. 

He (absently). So you are. {Catches her eye) I mean . . . 
that is . . . you don't look it. ... I say, that hat of yours 
is awfully becoming. . . . Suits you down to the ground. 

She {looking at herself complacently in a mirror on the 
wall). Yes ... it is becoming. 

He. I say 

She {fiddling with a feather). Well, what 

He. I feel as if I should be awfully lucky this afternoon. 

She {sarcastically). After your experiences this morning ? 

He. That's why^ don't you see. ... I know I should win 

if I played .... and very carefully of course. 

She. That's what you always say. 

as 
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He. I should, though .... only I've got no coin left. 
{Boldly) You couldn't lend me anything, could you? . . . 
Oh, that hat is ripping 1 

She {preening herself), I don't know .... how much do 
you want ? 

He (tentatively), A thousand francs ? . . . Just till I get 
some more from my banker. 

She (coquettishly). Silly boy. ... I oughtn't to encourage 
you. 

He. Oh, very well .... never mind. I think petunia is 
quite your colour .... makes you look eighteen. 

She (fatuously). Really? . . . Well, there's a thousand 
francs for you ; but, don't play recklessly .... back thirty- 
two, it's my {was going to say age but thinks better of it) — 
my lucky number .... and call for me at seven to dine at 
the '* Grand." 

IN THE GARDENS 

Romantic Bride (enthusiastically). Oh, Algy, darling, how 
lovely it all is 1 . . . Just look at the view from here ; did you 
ever see anything so perfect ? 

Her Bridegroom {bored to death with the view, and dying 
to return to the tables). Yes, dear, perfect. . . . But don't you 
think we might ? 

Bride. I could look at it for ever. . . . Couldn't you ? 

Bridegroom. Yes, darling .... for ever. . . . But 
sha'n't we go into the Casino now? 

Bride. What, to those horrid stuflfy rooms ? Oh, no. . . . 
Let us take a nice long stroll through the woods, and look for 
anemones. 

Bridegroom. But we did that yesterday. ... I don't quite 
feel up to strolling to-day. 

Bride. Then well drive to Mentone I 
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Bridegroom {with a feeling that he is missing a run an the 
red). Oh, but Mentone's so dull .... and I hate driving. 

Bride. Then we'll go and hear the concert . . . It's a 
Wagner programme this afternoon. 

Bridegroom {desperately). Oh, bother Wagner. . . . We 
can hear him in London. ... I say, Maggie, darling, do let 
me go in and have a flutter. . . . It's our last day, you know 
.... and I'll buy you that little blue enamelled clock you 
fancy so much with my winnings. . . . You know you're 
longing for it! 

Bride (allured by the prospect of the deck). That's very 
sweet of you, Algy . . . but what am / to do ? 

Bridegroom {cheerfully). Why, go and hear Wagner . . . 
and I'll come and fetch you when the music's over. ... Do 
let me go in 1 {taking her hand in his.) 

Bride {yielding to his soft importunity). Well, if you want 
to very, very much. . . . 

Bridegroom. I do, darling. . . . You are a good sort, 
Maggie. ... I sha'n't be long ... it does seem a pity to 
lose the chance of making a little money ... oup last day, 
you see . . . and then we shall have more to spend in Paris 
. . . you're sure to see something you want in the shops 
there. ... Ill come for you without fail. 

[He enters the gambling-rooms, and she the concert-room, 
where she sits waiting vainly for him and then goes 
to their hotel, where he Joins her just in time to 
dress for dinner — absolutely dicavi, 

IN THE HALL OF THE CASINO 

Grass- Widow of Frisky Proclivities {emerging from the 
salons de jeux with a bag full of winnings, and, to her horror, 
suddenly encountering the Vicar and his wife of the country 
village where she is living with her mother). Dear me, how 
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tiresome ! . . . I mean how odd ! Fancy meeting you here, 
dear Mr. and Mrs. Lecterne. . . . {Fropitiatingfy,) How well 
you are both looking ! . . . On your way home from Rome ? 
. . . Dear Rome, how I should like to see it ! . . . You're 
only over for the day from Nice? Oh, isn't it a lovely 
spot ? . . . Me ? Oh no, I'm staying at Mentone with some 
friends for a few weeks, just to see if the soft air will do 
my poor, tiresome throat any good. . . . Yes, I often pop 
over here for the sake of the concerts. ... I do so adore 
music; and then one can see the papers and sit in the 
gardens, and all for nothing. . . . Oh ! the gambling is in 
there. . . . {Reddening) Yes, the door I came through. . . . 
I just look in the rooms now and then. . . . The people 
are so quaint. . . . Oh, of course, you won't go in. ... It 
is shocking, isn't it? . . . I sometimes wonder they allow 
it. . . . All the year round, too. . . . And every one loses, 
I believe {her hand-bag suddenly flies open^ and reveals a 
crowd of five-franc pieces). Dear, dear, how awkward ! . . . 
This lock never catches properly. . . . Oh, these are five- 
franc pieces . . . the current coinage of the Principality. . . . 
One pays for everything with them. ... I brought these 
over with me to-day, as I'm going to do a little shopping. 
. . . The shops are much better here than at Mentone. 
{Changing the conversation) You'll be at home next week, 
then ? . . . And you'll see mother, of course. . . . Give her 
my best love, and, dear Mrs. Lecterne, don't say you saw 
me here; . . . She's so old-fashioned, she might imagine all 
sorts of funny things. . . . You're going ? {Inwardly) Thank 
goodness. {Aloud) There's a train to Nice in twenty 
minutes. . . . You'd better go straight to the station, and 
then you won't miss it. . . . It's always punctual. . . . 
Good-bye. ... So glad to have seen you! {To herself) 
Was anything so unfortunate as meeting them? 
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IN THE SALONS DE JEUX 

Artless Aunt (over from Cannes for the day). Do tell 
me, Florrie, who are all these wonderfully dressed women ? 

Knowing Niece {who annually passes a month at Monte 
Carlo\ Some of the stars of Monte Carlo. 

Artless Aunt. Well, I never saw such extraordinary 
people. . . . Look at that one with those enormous pearls 
and no sleeves ! 

Knowing Niece. That's Mimi de Montmorency. 

Artless Aunt. A duchess ? 

Knowing Niece. Er — no. ... An actress. 

Artless Aunt. How rich she must be ! . . . See how 
she keeps throwing down her bank-notes I . . . What is her 
husband ? 

Knowing Niece. She hasn't got one at present. 

Artless Aunt. Poor thing. . . . A widow? 

Knowing Niece. Not exactly. 

Artless Aunt. Oh, Florrie, what a lovely girl .... that 
one all in white I . . . What a sweet face ! 

Knowing Niece. That's Blanche de Brioche, the singer. 
. . . But she isn't a girl .... forty, if she's a day. 

Artless Aunt. You don't say so! . . . She looks as if 
she ought to sing like an angel. 

Knowing Niece. So she does . . . . of a sort. 

Artless Aunt. Where could I hear her ? 

Knowing Niece. In Paris .... at the Chien Noir, 

Artless Aunt. My dear .... what .... I mean who 
is that awful old woman in pink .... sticking a pin in a 
card? 

Knowing Niece. The Comtesse de Casserole. 

Artless Aunt. And the one next her in blue, with red 
hair? 
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Knowing Niece. The Baronne de Bassinoire. 

Artless Aunt. Are they — ladies ? 

Knowing Niece {dryly). Perfect. 

Artless Aunt {shyly). I think, dear, I should like to 
go into the gardens, if you don't mind. I feel a little 
faint. 

Croupier {announcing the number at the roulette table) 
Vingt-sept, rouge, impair, et passe I 

Exasperated Loser. The last dozen again! . . . and 
I'm backing the first. ... It hasn't turned up for I don't 
know how many times. . . . Nothing but the high numbers. 

Experienced Punter. Follow the table, dear boy. . . . 
Don't go against the run .... it will come up again, you 
see if it don't. 

Exasperated Loser. Impossible. . . . Well, I shall put 
all I've got on manque. 

Croupier {announcing the number). Trente-deux, rouge, 
pair, et passe 1 

Experienced Punter. What did I tell you, dear boy? 

A Lady from Paris {joyfully). Tiens ! c'est le 32. . . . 
Eulalie, j'ai gagnd encore cette fois, et "en plein." . . . 
Pardon, Monsieur, le louis est k moi . . . mais, je vous le 
jure . . . n'est-ce pas, Eulalie? . . . C'est bien ma mise 
. . . je la reclame . . . . O, mais, c'est assommant qu'on me 
vole comme 9a . . . {To Croupier) Oui, Monsieur, c'est ^ 
moi . . . k moi . . . ^ moi ! {crescendo.) 

Croupier {calmly). Payez Madame. 

The Lady from Paris. Merci, Monsieur. . . . Main- 
tenant, je vais mettre cinq louis aux six derniers. 

[ While in the act of leaning forward to place her money 
on the table she disarranges the overcharged hat of 
a Iculy from London sitting in front of her. 

The Lady from London. My hat. . . . She'll knock it 
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off. . . . Madame, que faites-vous ? . . . Don't lean on me. 
. . . Vous me d^rangez. . . . Prenez le rake. 

The Lady from Paris {smiling blandly). Ah, oui, le 
riteau. . . . Eulalie, passe-moi le rateau. 

[JTie rake is handed to her; in her eagerness to play 
she leans heavily against the lady from London, 
The Lady from London {in outraged tones). Oh dear, 
oh dear, she's crushing me. Vous me crachez, Madame. 
. . . C'est abominable to be treated like this ... I shall 
go. . . . Je quitte la table. . . . Laissez-moi partir. . . . 
{To Croupier) Donnez-moi une note pour mon or, Mon- 
sieur. . . . Ce n'est pas une place pour moi. 

[She pushes a heap of louis across to the Croupier^ who 
fails to take them up^ and they remain on the 
^^red*\' number 30 turns up, and she wins. 
The Lady from Paris {with sweetest smile). Mais, ch^re 
Madame, que vous ^tes en veine ! 



THE CULT OF THE GOLDEN CALF 

At the Mansion of Mr. Bufflesdorn, the millionaire. Mid- 
night: an Entertainment going on, 

IN THE CLOAK-ROOM 

Lady Betty Barking {very modern; goes everywhere shi 
can). Dear Lady Theresa ! Fancy seeing you here I I am 
astonished ! 

Lady Theresa Tudor {vieille roche ; prides herself on her 
exclusiveness). So am I. . . . But Jane Purfleet (my niece, 
you know) begged and prayed me to look in if I could, and 
in a moment of weakness I consented. 

Lady Betty. Lady Purfleet is running these people, isn't 
she? 

Lady Theresa {ignoring the question). Now I shall cling 
to you, Lady Betty, for I'm so blind, and I*m sure I shan't 
come across a soul I know. 

Lady Betty. Oh, but you will ! . . . You'll find all your 
relations here. . . . Tiie only person who won't know any- 
body is the hostess. 

Lady Theresa {looking at her through her glasses). What 
brought you here ? 

Lady Betty. Me ? Oh, George meets Mr. Bufflesdorn on 
Boards and things in the City, and wants to keep in with him 
. . . finds him rather useful. 

Lady Theresa. Is Mr. Barking with you ? 

Lady Betty. Oh, Lord, no ! . . . We never go anywhere 
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together. . . . My husband hates music, and likes to be in 
bed by eleven, to keep himself fresh for his work in the morn- 
ing ... so he says. ... So there he is, snoring away at 
home, and I'm sent out as a sop to Cerberus {with resigna- 
tion). Well, we shall hear good music for nothing, and get a 
capital supper — which is always something. {Triumphantly) 
There, I told you you'd know everybody. ... I see your 
sister-in-law, the Duchess, just going upstairs. 

Lady Theresa. What on earth brings her here ? 

Lady Betty. Oh, what we all came for . . . pickings of 
some sort ! . . . Buffy will take her down to supper, and she'll 
get one or two " good things " out of him before she's through 
her first plover's egg. . . . It's worth her while. 

Lady Theresa {faintly). Shall we go upstairs ? 

Lady Betty. And see how they do it ? . . , We'll try . . . 
{forcing her way through the crowd)', but whether we shall 
succeed is quite another matter. 



ON THE STAIRCASE 



. • • 



Lady Theresa. Did you ever see such orchids? 
They must have cost a perfect fortune ! . . . What an awful 
mob! . . . Please, don't push me so. . . . If I'm jostled 
about like this, I shall be over the banisters directly. . . . 
Oh, don't lose me. Lady Betty ! 

Lady Betty {in fading accents^ as she is borne away by the 
surging crowd). Keep close to me. Lady Theresa. . . . I'll 
get you through. . . . I'm used to it. . . . Oh, Lord Swallow- 
tail, it's your back I'm bombarding, is it ? {Forgetting all about 
Lady Theresa) Now, do be a nice, kind man, and get me up- 
stairs as quick as you can. . . . I'm sure we're missing all the 
best songs. 

Lady Theresa {who is unaccustomed to struggling up strange 

staircases, and wistfully regrets the peaceful, if somewhat dull, 

c 
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dignity of her own sparsely peopled parties). This is terrible. 
... I really don't think it's safe. . . . And the heat, it's tropi- 
cal .. . Oh, what's that ? {a piercing shriek is heard from 
above). Some one has fainted . . . and no wonder. {The 
shriek is repeated^ Oh, poor thing ! . . . I wonder who it is. 
. . . What ?. . . The new German soprano ? . . . What a power- 
ful voice ! . . . Oh, what a dreadful scene ! . . . I ought never 
to have come. {Tries to turn back) Go on, must I ? {Losing 
her temper) Well, so I would, if this fat woman will only allow 
me to pass. {The ^^fat woman " turns her head sharply rounds 
and Lady Theresa recognises her daughter-in-law) Oh, Sybil, 
darling, it's you ! . . . I haven't seen you for an age. . . . How 
stout you've got ! . . . What brought you here ? {In sudden 
tones of agony) There, I knew how it would be ! . . . I'm off 
my feet. {An irresistible wave of advancing guests bears her 
upwards, and finally lands her at the drawing-room door, by 
Lady Betty's side,) 

Lady Betty {calmly). Oh, here you are at last! , . . What 
have you been doing? ... I thought you were never 
coming up. 

Lady Theresa (gasping), I ! ! ! 

IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 



/ 



Lady Theresa {having partially recovered). Which is Mrs. 
Bufflesdorn? 

Lady Betty {callously), I haven't a notion, . . . but it 
don't the least matter. ... I always shake hands with the 
first woman I happen to meet whom I don't know, and take 
the chance of her being the right one. 

Lady Theresa {expostulatingly). But I don't like going 
to houses where I can't be introduced to the hostess. 

Lady Betty. Dear Lady Theresa, you really are too 
funny. . . . Why, sometimes I go to two or three parties 
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in an evening without having the smallest idea who's giving 
them. . . . I've quite enough to do to remember the dif- i 

ferent addresses without bothering about the people's names. ^ / 
. . . And these outsiders' parties are all alike, ^ 

Lady Theresa. But it's awkward, isn't it, not to know 

» 

who they are, when you want to ask them back ? 

Lady Betty. But I never do, . . . They don't expect it 
. . . They want us at their parties, so that they can put our 
names in the papers as having been there. . . . That's one 
of the few advantages left to rank. . . . You can do yourself 
all the year round so mightily well, without it's costing you a 
single farthing, . . . if you manage to get hold of the right 
people. 

Lady Theresa. Society is shockingly changed in the last 
few years. When I came out, a party like this wouldn't have 
been possible. {^Reflectively) I suppose the riches of these 
Buffalos, or whatever their name may be, is fabulous. 

Lady Betty. Oh, fabulous. {^Laconically) That's why we're 
here. . . . Why, without their money, the smart set wouldn't 
go near them. . . . It's the gold-dust they throw in our eyes 
that makes us wink at their vulgarity. 

Lady Theresa (^hotly). But I don't want to wink. . . . 
I won't wink. ... I think it's altogether — altogether out- 
rageous. 

Lady Betty {nodding her head). There's half the peerage 
here to-night. 

Lady Theresa {^fervently). Yes, thank Heaven, only half! 
. . . There is still the other half left who decline to worship 
the golden calf. 

Lady Betty. Ah, it's only a question of time for the 
other half. 

Lady Theresa. I'm perfectly ashamed of being seen in 
this room. . . . (Desperately) Lady Betty, I'm going. 

Lady Betty (^ith real concern). What, without your supper? 



< 
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. . . And Melba and the De Reszkds haven't sung yet ! You 
always say you can't afford the Opera, and here's the Opera 
brought to your very ears. . . . It's flying in the face of 
Providence to run away. . . . You must stop now you're 
here, and get your money's worth. 

Lady Theresa. And my name in the papers to-morrow. 

Lady Betty. Naturally. . . . You're rather a catch for 
them. . . . That's why Lady Purfleet wanted you to come 
so badly. ... I daresay it means another diamond bangle 
for her. 

Lady Theresa {outraged). I will not remain. . . . Let me 
pass! 

Lady Betty {repressing her). Hush, hush. . . . There's 
Melba beginning to sing. . . . Isn't it divine? . . . Oh, do 
be quiet ! . . . ( Whispers in her ear) Think of the peaches I 

IN THE SUPPER-ROOM 

Lady Betty {hilariously). Well, Lady Theresa ! . . . Well, 
my dear, and how do you feel now ? 

Lady Theresa (satiated with good things). Much better, 
dear. . . . Not nearly so tired. ... I wonder where that ice 
came from, . . . it's too delicious. . . . And the champagne 
is flowing about like milk and honey. They are hospitable 
people. ... I shall certainly leave a card to-morrow. 

Lady Betty {maliciously), I think some of the gold-dust 
has found its way into your eyes ! 

Lady Theresa {drawing herself up). Good-night, Lady 
Betty ... I never did understand double entendres. 

Lady Betty {laughing softly to herself). Another convert 
to the cult 1 



THE FEAST OF THE INNOCENTS 

At a dinner-party. He (aged twenty) and She {aged eighteen) 
are paired off. They have not met before, 

DURING THE SOUP 

He {to himself). Why the dickens has that stupid woman 
given me this chit of a child to take down? She ought to 
have known better. I shall be bored to death. 

She {to herself). What on earth does Maria mean by 
saddling me with this fool of a boy ? It's too bad. A whole 
evening wasted. {Attacks her consommk viciously^ 

He (fo himself). Suppose I must say something. {To her) 
Hot— ain't it ? 

She. No ; stone cold. 

He. Er — the weather? 

She {sharply). No ; the soup. 

He {nonplussed for the moment). Ah — so it is. 

She. Been out long? 

He {somewhat taken aback). No — I mean yes — have you ? 

She. Only presented this year. 

He {regaining confidence). Envy you. You've got it all 
before you. Everything fresh. 

She. Think so ! {Sips her wine,) This sherry's too sweet 

He. Don't touch it myself; stick to the champagne all 
through. Never mix. 

She {to herself). He's been out longer than I thought. 

He {to himself). What sort of age can she be ? 

37 
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WITH THE FISH 

He. Who's that fellow at the end of the table — with the 
orchid ? 

She. Our hostess's husband. 

He. Don't say so ! I thought he went off with a P 

She. So he did. But he's just come back. 

He. Enfant prodigue ? 

She. That's about it. Cost her a cool thousand, though ; 
but she's still spooney on him, and she's got the money. 

He. What became of the ? 

She. Oh, that's where the thousand went. Hock, please. 

He (to hunself). Seems to know her way about. 

She (to herself). He's rather nice-looking: I'll cultivate 
him. 

AMONG THE ENTRIES 

He. Go to Ascot ? 

She. Rather. Did you ? 

He. Rather. 

She. Do any good ? 

He. Dropped a monkey. What did you do ? 

She. Oh, my luck was awful! Backed all the wrong 
'uns, and spoiled a new frock — one of David's very best, 
too. 

He. Do you go to David ? He's my cousin. 

She. That's funny ; for Jonathan's mine. 

He. Well, I say, that is odd. 

She. You know they're in partnership together; David 

designs the gowns, while Jonathan trims the hats to match. 
They've got the best taste of any one I know. 

He. Rather ruinous, though, ain't they ? 

She. Oh, I can't help that ! If my people cut up rough 
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about the bills, and won't pay, I must find some one who wilL 
After all, one must be dressed. 

He (to himself^ looking at her shoMlders)* Or undressed. 

She {to herself), I wonder if he's got any coin ? 

ROUND THE RELEVfiS 

She. Tell me, who's the saffron-haired woman opposite ? 

He. That's Mrs. MacMarmalade. 

She. Wears too many diamonds. 

He. Yes, don't she ? Looks like the outside of Poole's on 
an illumination night. 

She. Which is the husband ? 

He. Never takes him about with her. Ashamed of him, 
I suppose. He's not a bad sort of chap, though, and any 
amount of money. Yes, in the City. He's put me on to 
several good things, and is sometimes very useful You 
know what I mean. 

She. I should rather like to meet him. 

He {impulsively). No, really ? Well, now, you come along 
to lunch with me on Sunday at the Savory, and I'll get him to 
come too. That's a bargain. 

She. Done with you. {Meditatively looking at Mrs, Mac- 
Marmalade through her glasses). I wonder if those pink 
cheeks are put on, or not ? 

He {brilliantly). We'll ask him on Sunday. 

She. I should imagine he'd be the last man in London 
likely to know. 

He. Oh — I say — you are {The rest is lost in a laugh,) 

ACROSS THE r6tS 

He {superlatively). Don't care for this champagne, do you ? 
She. No. Got a twang in it. I haven't had a thing fit to eat 
yet I wonder where on earth Maria gets all this muck from. 
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He. Have you sampled that new place, the Luculle? 

She. Yes, dined there last night. We had a iimbale de 
homard which was a dream, and the best crttne de menthe I 
ever tasted. 

He. I hear it's going to be very smart 

She, They allow women to smoke there. That ought to 
make it smart at once. 

He. Do you smoke much ? 

She. Whenever I get the chance. 

He. Where do you get your cigarettes ? 

She. At Lady Pipeclay's, she's got a shop in Bond Street. 
Do you know her ? 

He {;who has never seen her). Oh yes, very well. 

She. I'll bring her to lunch on Sunday. We shall be a 
nice little partte carrke^ and perhaps we might get old Mac 
What's-his-name to play a game of poker afterwards at your 
rooms. 

He. ! ! I 

OVER THE ENTREMETS 

He (suddenly^ feeling the Pipeclay subject dangerous). Are 
you going on to Mrs. Nimrod's ? 

She {satirically). To have the honour of meeting "His 
Excellency High-Hung-Beef, the new lion"? Fas si btte, 
I'm going on later to the Riflf-Raffs' ball. Take you too, if 
you like. 

He. Thanks, awfully; but I don't dance — haven't for 
years. 

She. Oh, that don't matter ; you can sit out with me. My 
aunt, Lady Teddington, has asked the crowd and ordered the 
supper, and I want to see how she's done it. Do you know 
her? 

He {boldly^ avoiding another quicksand). No. 

She. Well, you ought to. She might be useful to you. 
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She's great fun. I took her to a music-hall last week, for the 
first time in her life, and she enjoyed it hugely. 

He. WasittheRivoli? 

She. Yes. Capital show there. 

He {warming to a congenial topic). Did you hear Topsey 
Turvey sing, " She wanted some one to play with " ? 

She. Yes ; ripping, isn't it ? Green Chartreuse, please. 

He {after a glass of Chartreuse), I say, have you heard that 
funny story about the monkey and the marrow-bones ? 

She {interested). No, tell me — not so loud. 

He {after telling her). Good — isn't it ? 

She {putting her fan before her face). Yes. But do you 
know what is the difference between a poodle and a pin- 
cushion ? 

He {leaning towards her). No — tell me. 

She {sotto voce). Why, a poodle {Here the ladies un- 
expectedly rise.) 

He. Oh, bother 

She {cls she passes him). I'll tell you the answer when you 
come upstairs. 

[She goes off smiling enigmatically. He remains to sip his 
coffee in a state of pleasurable expectancy. 



LIVER LEVELS ALL 

On the Platform of the Garc du Nor d^ Paris ^ just before the 
departure of the Express for Calais. 

Mr. Snobbington {of the Stock Exchange to his German 
courier), I suppose youVe got us a reserved carriage, Schiller? 
. . . Oh, this is it, is it ? . . . that's all right 1 

Mrs. Snobbington {pretty, petite, and pushing, to her French 
maid). Now, mind, Veloutine, don't you let my dressing-bag 
out of your sight for one moment. . . . Remember the 
Duchess's diamonds last year. 

[ Veloutine barnacles her hand to the bag yet more firmly, 

Mr. Snobbington (to his wife). Come, Minnie, look sharp ! 
We haven't too much time to spare. . . . Jump in. . . . 
What on earth are you gazing at ? 

Mrs. Snobbington {adjourning her jump), I wanted to see 
if there's anybody going that one knows. 

Mr. Snobbington {from the top step of the carriage). Oh, 
do get in ... . you'll be left behind. . . . Here, take my 
hand, I'll haul you up. 

Mrs. Snobbington {poising herself irresolutely on the foot- 
board), I don't see a creature I — oh yes, I do ... . {excitedly) 
Fred, there's Lord and Lady Nobbington getting into the next 
compartment .... see? 

Mr. Snobbington {sharply, mindful of laO^jy Nobbington's 
somewhat too openly expressed admiration for his wife in the 
Engadine). W^ell, let them. ... We haven't got the train to 

42 
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ourselves. . . . Now, are you going to get in, or are 
you not? 

Mrs. Snobbington {defiantly). No, I'm not. 

Mr. Snobbington. I I I 

Mrs. Snobbington {rapidly). Look here, Fred, now's my 
chance. . . . I'm going to travel in the same carriage as the 
Nobbingtons. . . . That woman was civil enough to us at 
St Moritz whenever she wanted a meal gratis and thought 
none of her set were looking . . . old sponge-cake . . . and 
then actually tried to cut me at Cadenabbia when she was 
being fed by Princess Bortchkoff. . . . Now, I'm going to 
have my revenge, and make her speak to me. . . . ( With a 
coup de mattre) Give me the luncheon-basket. . . . I'll bring 
her to her bearings. 

Mr. Snobbington {fuming. Really, Minnie, I think your 
conduct is outrageous. . . . I've had this beastly compart- 
ment reserved, especially for you, because you've got an idea 
it's the smart thing to do, and now you go and deliberately 
chuck the money out of the window — so to speak. 

Mrs. Snobbington {^ith cryptic winks and nods). Never 
mind. ... I shall get it back tenfold — perhaps a hundred- 
fold. {Prepares to descend) Goodness, what a height 1 . . . 
{To the courier) Catch me, Schiller, and help me into the 
next compartment, . . . and bring the luncheon-basket. . . . 
Come along ! 

Mr. Snobbington {in irate consternation, to her descend- 
ing figure). Do you mean to leave me to travel all alone, 
Minnie ? 

Mrs. Snobbington {calling back or she retreats). Take in 
Schiller, ... or {magnanimously) Veloutine, if you prefer it, 
. . . and then you can see she keeps my bag in her lap. . . . 
I shan't want anything out of it till we get on board. {Halt- 
ing before the closed door of the carriage wherein the Nobbingtons 
are seated) Now then, Schiller, open that door, and if it's 
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necessary lift me up, and push me in. . . . Quick, man ; the 
train's just off! 

[Tike door is opened^ and she begins to scale the footboard ; 
the train makes a nervous movement forward for a 
pace or two^ which causes her to lose her equilibrium, 
and, shot upwards by a well-meant, but rather too 
zealous, coup-de-main on the part of Schiller, she 
alights on all fours before the startled gaze of LoRJi 
and Lady Nobbington — the luncheon-banket being 
hurled in after her — as in a pantomime rq,lly. 
Lady NoBBiiJGTON (in outraged tones). What . . . who . . . 
is this? 

Mrs. Snobbington {picking herself up, and shflking herself 

like a spangled spaniel). It's only me! 

Lord Nobbington {an elderly Lothario), And who i^me? 

Lady Nobbington {to him, sotto voce). Robert, be. quiet! 

Ii's that horrid woman from St Moritz. ... I will not speak 

to her. 

Lord Nobbington {to her, sotto voce). What, pretty little 
Snobby-wobby ? . . . Here's luck! {Chuckles incontinently.) 
Lady Nobbington {menacingly). Robert ! 

IN THE TRAIN BETWEEN PARIS AND AMIENS 

Mrs. Snobbington {settling herself down in a corner of the 
carriage, vis-h-vis to Lady Nobbington). I'm sure I must beg 
ten thousand pardons for this very abrupt intrusion. . . . 
Why, surely, it's Lady Nobbington ! . . . {In a tone of pleased 
surprise) How odd, isn't it, t6 meet like this ? . . . But, the 
fact is, I couldn't find — er— 7my own carriage. . . . I hsive a 
compartiment reservi, you know , . . it's so much nicer^ isij't 
it? . . . and my stupid courier mistook the door, and pitch- 
forked me in here, not a moment too soon . . . so I hope 
you'll keep me till we get to Amiens. . . . And hoi«r have. 
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you been since we met last? . . . Where was it? ... I 
really forget. ... One sees so many places and faces while 
travelling that it's so difficult sometimes to remember what* s 
where and who's who. . . . (Lady Nobbington /rwtfATw a« 
ominous aloofness,) Dear me, Lord Nobbington, how well you 
are looking ! . . . It's evident mountain air agrees with yoii. 
... Do you remember our rambles through the woods, and 
those impromptu lunches and dinners? . . . (Lord Nobbington 
bows his appreciation of certain halcyon reminiscences,) By the 
way, talking of lunches, I declare I'm feeling quite hungry . . . 
I never can eat any breakfast before starting on a journey 
. . . I do hope that stupid man put my basket in with me«. . . ;. 
Do you see it anywhere ?...(// had cannoned against his 
lordships s ankles.) Oh, there it is, just under your feet. . . . 
Now, do be a very kind man and open it for me, and let's see 
what Ritz has provided us with. . . . (Lady Nobbington is on 
the point of protesting, but her spouse is already busy ivith straps 
and buckles.) Thank you so much. . . . Oh, those sandwiches 
do look good. . . . Foie grasy are they ? . . . {Bites one) 
Heavenly, take another, do. . . . (Lady Nobbington, although 
still a very " tower of silence,^ cannot resist casting covetous 
glances athwart the dainties that are being gradually unfolded 
before her.) Oh, and there's a Russian salad I . . and cold 
partridges ! . . . ( With an engaging smile) We sha'n't starve, 
shall we ? . . . No, don't pick that leg ; see, here's a nice 
plump wing for you. . . . Now, if you could open this 
champagne, :I'd^ be grateful to you all the rest of my life. ... 
Oh, not so much, plec^ef , , , Fill your own glass, do ! . . s. 
Oh, how refreshing! . . . (Lady Nobbington, au bout de ses 
forces, makes an encouraging snort of capitulation, and helps 
herself to a sandwich^ Dear Lady Nobbington, how forgetful 
of me! ... I liever asked you to have anything, did I? : . . 
But, surely, there need be no ceremony between old friends 1 
. . . Now, I insist upon your trying one of these prawn 
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patties . . . they're quite too lovely. . . . Did you ever taste 
anything so delicate as these fondants 1 . . . Now then, a 
petit verre of Grand Marnier to digest it all. Ritz is a trump ! 
(and so on, and so on, until they reach Amiens, by which time 
the trio have finished the contents of the hamper, and Lord 
NoBBiNGTON has renewed acquaintanceship with his hostes^s 
toes,) 

Mrs. Snobbington {to herself, as she rejoins her husband at 
Amiens, mentally appraising the possible upshot of Lady Nob- 
bington's anarchical appetite). Well, if all that gets safely to 
Dover I shall be surprised. . . . There's been a storm in the 
Channel for the last two days 1 



ON BOARD THE "EMPRESS," BETWEEN CALAIS 
AND DOVER : HALF A GALE BLOWING 

Lady Nobbington (^ho, although proud, is poor, and has 
not therefore retained a private cabin, stretched upon a deck- 
chair by the side of her lord). Robert 1 it's very rough, isn't it ? 

Lord Nobbington {^ho is at peace with all men, including 
Neptune, lulled by Mrs. Snobbington's champagne into semi- 
unconsciousness). No, my dear. . . . Not at all. . . . Nothing 
to speak of. ... Go to sleep. 

Lady Nobbington {who has nearly been jerked out of her 
chair by a saltatory spasm of the vessel). I can't bear this much 
longer. . . . {A wave takes the curl out of the feathers in her 
haf). Robert! I'm drenched. . . . The boat is heaving 
horribly. 

Lord Nobbington {drowsily). Yo — Heave, ho ! ... Go 
downstairs, my dear. . . . You'll heave more comfortably 
there. 

Lady Nobbington {as the ^^ Empress^^ gives another soul- 
searching lurch). O Robert! I feel — ^very ill. ... I wish 
I hadn't eaten all those Sailor! here, sailor! take me 
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downstairs ! . . . Oh, mercy {as the ship seems to be shiver- 
ing all her timbers), you must hold me tight ... I can't 
stand . . . {feebly) downstairs ! 

[ With difficulty is she convoyed down the companion ladder^ 
at the foot of which she staggers against Mrs. Snob- 
BiNGTON, w?io, enveloped in a macintosh, is apparently 
enjoying herself immensely, 

Mrs. Snobbington. My dear Lady NobbingtonI . . . 
Why, what's the matter ? . . . Are you ill ? 

Lady Nobbington {who is now the colour of verdigris), 
O Mrs. Snobbington ! I'm dying ! 

Mrs. Snobbington {delighted to find that her anticipations 
are realised so speedily). Let me help you to your cabin. 

Lady Nobbington (faintly), I haven't got pne . . . 
{Groaning) Oh! how degrading to be ill before all these 
people ! 

Mrs. Snobbington. Come into mine . . . there's no one 
there . . . and I'll look after you. 

Lady Nobbington {as she is laid upon the sofa of Mrs. 
Snobbington's private cabin, in a state of collapse), I shall 
never — forget this — dear — kind — friend {presses her hand), 

Mrs. Snobbington {triumphantly, to herself). She'll call 
next week ! 



A CANDID CAUSERIE 

[Betng an imaginary conversation between two persons of the 
softer sex at a period when the conventional insincerities of 
social intercourse shall have been cast aside^ and the truths 
and nothing but the truths be candidly and unabashedly 
spoken.^ 

In the drawing-room of the visited one ; an unwelcome 

visitor is announced. 

The Visitor. How do you do ? I don't in the least care 
how you are, but I suppose I must make use of the customary 
shibboleth. 

The Visited. I am indeed sorry to see you. It would 
be a perfect mockery to hope you are well, for in my life 
I never saw any one look quite so seedy as you do at this 
moment. Your complexion is the colour of a mango, while 
the lines round your eyes put me in mind of Clapham 
Junction. And so absurdly overdressed ! Where did you 
buy that polychromatic edifice that crowns your latest wig? 
Blue, green, pink, orange — ^and with that skin ! You look 
like a practical joke. 

The Visitor. I really had hoped to-day to find you "not 

at home," otherwise I should never have been so foolish as 

to call. I thought you always went to the Saturday " Pops." 

What could have induced you to remain indoors? But it's 

just like my luck. 

The Visited. I have a slight cold, so sent my stall to 
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Lady Hauterive. I am perfectly aware you are dying to 
know her, but can't, and that is why I mention her name. 

The Visitor. How provoking ! And here, I suppose, I 
must stick for the next quarter of an hour. 

The Visited. Had I anticipated the infliction of a visit 
from you, I should have made a point of going out. 

The Visitor. I never come into your drawing-room with- 
out being impressed by a sense of your pitiable ignorance 
and want of taste. You have contrived to crowd together 
in this tiny room such a quantity of pacoHlk of every descrip- 
tion, that I always fancy I'm sitting in the midst of a rummage 
sale. You haven't got one really good piece of china in your 
whole- collection. Your antique furniture is all modern, and 
the only lot that looks genuinely old is — yourself. 

The Visited. I know that you consider yourself an au- 
thority on bric-h-brac^ and you have certainly converted your 
house into a veritable museum of curiosities. That, of course, 
is easy enough when you can afford to bid for your things 
at Christie's. I can't. My husband is not a rich speculator, 
like yours — only a poor clerk in the Foreign Office, so I am 
obliged to pick up my odds and ends cheap, and I dare say 
I am very often taken in. After all, I don't see how it 
benefits you to possess all the artistic treasures you do, when 
you can't get the right people to come and admire them. 

The Visitor. You always try to make me feel uncomfort- 
able with your soi-disant airs of social superiority, but I must 
sit it out, I suppose, now I'm in for it. 

The Visited. Why you ever come to see me I cannot 
imagine, considering that I so seldom go near you. 

The Visitor. I am thinking of writing and asking you to 
dinner. You would be sure to make yourself disagreeable, 
but I should get a sort of reflected fashion from your presence, 
and your name sounds well. I suppose you wouldn't come ; 
you have refused me six times running. 

D 
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The Visited. And shall do so again. I dined with you 
once — that was quite sufficient. I don't mind coming to 
your concerts, for there I can hear the best singers for nothing, 
and am not obliged to speak to any one. 

The Visitor. But I've lately moved into one of the largest 
houses in one of the best squares ; I've powdered my footmen ; 
and my ^^^is first-rate. 

The Visited. Which is more than your friends are. I 
positively decline to meet them. What's the good of a chef 
to you ? Nobody worth knowing ever dines with you ; your 
sauces, I consider, are absolutely thrown away. It's not your 
fault, I must admit. You have tried to cook yourself into 
society, and signally failed. You're not quite rich enough — 
it wants thousands a year to do it nowadays. 

The Visitor. Your impertinence is really impayable (I 
speak French perfectly, while you hardly know one word; 
that is why I interlard my conversation with it in order to 
prove my educational advantages over yours). How truly 
unfortunate I was to find you at home ! I merely wanted to 
poke in a card in order to show my new coachman — who 
lived with the Patagonian minister — that my visiting list is 
not exclusively confined to stockbrokers and artists. 

The Visited. Shall I give you another cup of tea ? 

The Visitor. On no account ; I never tasted such nasty 
wash in my life. It has made me feel perfectly ill. Cheap, 
I suppose ? 

The Visited. Very, but quite good enough for visitors 
like you. When I am alone, or with one or two intimate 
friends, I drink a much better tea. I shall have some of 
it made directly I get rid of you. 

The Visitor. Now, what on earth am I to say to you 
next? The only topic we have in common is music, but 
musical people are proverbially lacking in general interest 
and intelligence, and you are no exception. Therefore, I 
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cannot discuss with you science, literature, or art — all of 
which subjects I have at my fingers' end, for I am a very 
well-read, and well-informed, woman. I find it helps me on 
wonderfully. " People " again are taboo, for you won't know 
my friends, and I don't know yours, although I would will- 
ingly give you one of my diamond stars if you would only 
invite me to some of your smart parties, and give me a 
chance of meeting what you call the "right" set. You have 
never even shown me to your husband, so I can't ask after 
him. There is only Meteorology left — 

To talk about the weather and the winds — 
** That last infirmity of noble minds." 

The Visited. I wonder how much longer you are going 
to sit here and bore me to death ? I can perfectly well see 
that you are at your wits' end for some subject to discourse 
on, but I am not going to help you by suggesting anything, 
as I have no desire to lengthen your visitation. How strange 1 
I always understood you to be a clever woman, although such 
an outsider — I have noticed that outsiders usually are clever ; 
and yet you are apparently struck suddenly dumb, without 
a single idea left in your head. I hope Maggie Hauterive 
won't come in and find you here. The concert must be nearly 
over. How can I prevail upon you to move ? I never saw 
such pertinacity as you possess for clinging to your seat. 
It's positively sickening. I wish the chair would break and 
upset you. I do believe you are really getting under weigh 
to depart. Oh, mercy — you're surely never going to begin 
to chatter again ! 

The Visitor. What dreadful weather we are having I 

The Visited. Dreadful. 

The Visitor. Such a long continuance Qf rain; 

The Visited. Continuance of rain. , .. /'--^, : • : 

The Visitor. It really seems as if it would never eease. 
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The Visited. Never cease. 

The Visitor. And so cold for the time of year 

The Visited. So cold • . . for the time of year. 

The Visitor. I fancy we shall have an early winter. 

The Visited. An early winter. 

The Visitor. Oh, I can't stand this any longer . . . 
Fm off! 

The Visited. Thank heaven ! 

The Visitor. Good-bye — so delighted to go ! 

The Visited. Good-bye — so delighted to be quit of you 
at last I 
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A SUNDAY SYMPOSIUM 

A Sunday luncJieon party at the house of Mrs. Blunder- 
bury in Grosvenor Square, The company consists of 
various cuquaintances acquired during a trip to the 
Continent, 

Mrs. Blunderbury {beaming hospitably upon her guests). 
What a nice large party we are to-day ! I do love to have my 
friends about me. ... So many people have dropped in, 
haven't they? {Laughing good-humouredly) It's quite like a 
table dhdte, isn't it ? 

Lady Spongemille {a parsimonious Peeress— picked up at 
Homburg— glancing superciliously through her glasses at the 
flotsam and jetsam collected around her). It is indeed ! 

Mrs. Blunderbury. I hope you'll find lots to eat you 
like, Lady Spongemille. ... I remember your appetite at 
Homburg. . . . How good of you to have brought your 
young friend, Mr. Waterpipe ! 

Lady Spongemille {sharply), Waterpark, if you please. 

Mrs. Blunderbury. Ah, yes ; . . . but, you know, I never 
can remember some names. . . . Seeing him again reminds 
me of that awful storm we were all caught in that day of Miss 
Tuft-Tuft's luncheon to the Grand Duke. . . . How it poured, 
didn't it, Mr. Waterspout ? 

Algy Waterpark {sotto voce to Lady Spongemille). I wish 
the good woman would endeavour to get my name right. . . . 
So horridly bourgeois to address people all wrong. 

Lady Spongemille. Don't mind her, Algy; . . . we're 
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here to eat, not to talk to her. . . . Try this mousse de homard^ 
it's perfectly delicious. 

Mrs. Blunderbury {to the Marchese Marina Parada, a 
Milanese mystery — discovered at Cadenabbia), I hope you — 
like — your luncheon — Marchese? {Speaking with a slightly 
broken accent^ with the idea that it renders English more 
intelligible to him). 

The Marchese Marina Parada {rolling his eyes to heaven). 
Ah, Signora 1 molto ! molto ! . . . 6 superbo ! 

Lord George Greencloth {an impecunious but courtly 
card— drawn atAix-les-Bains — to Miss Tuft-Tuft — a spinster 
of fortune — obtained at Homburg). Who's the Italian chap 
who looks like an organ-grinder ? 

Miss Nancy Tuft-Tuft {reverently). Hush 1 he's a noble- 
man ... at least I believe he is. . . . {Pensively) Now, I 
wonder what induces Lady Spongemille to come here ? 

Lord George. Food, of course. . . . She'd go anywhere 
for a meal. 

Miss Tuft-Tuft {sweetly). And may I ask what brings 
you here ? 

Lord George (ruuith a candid smile). Food, of course. . . . 
The fact is, with this modern craze for dining at restaurants so 
few people keep good cooks now, that it really behoves one to 
cultivate those who do. 

Miss Tuft-Tuft {seizing her opportunity). Cultivate me, 
then. . . . I've got a chef , , . Come and dine to-morrow. 

Lord George (pho lives, from a gastronomic point of vieuf, 
more or less " aujour lejour "). Delighted ! 

Miss Tuft-Tuft {enchanted at having lured a lord to her 
table with so little trouble), I'll expect you at eight, then. . . . 
The Duchess of Trumps is coming. 

Lord George {eagerly). Oh! then we shall have a little 
flutter afterwards ? 

Miss Tuft-Tuft. Most probably. 
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Lord George i^ho looks forward to replenishing his ex- 
chequer). That'll be awfully jolly. (Suddenly to her) I say, 
why do you come here ? You can't want food. 

Miss Tuft-Tuft. Me ? Well, I'd nowhere else to go to- 
day, oddly enough, and her luncheons are always amusing. . . . 
What the dear, good soul calls "representative." (^Dubiously) 
But I think she ought to draw the line at Lady Virginia 

Lord George. Well, but surely she's representative. 

Miss Tuft-Tuft {opening her eyes wide). What of? 

Lord George. The Virtue of Inconstancy. 

Mrs. Blunderbury {calling down the table), Mrs. Ginns, 
dear, you're not drinking anything? 

Mrs. Juniper O. K. Ginns {from the Far West — claimed 
during a wet week at Wiesbaden — nodding her head, and thereby 
causing the diamonds in her ears to twinkle knowingly). No, 
Mrs. Blunderbury, I'm waiting, ... I take all my food dry, 
and wet it up afterwards. . . . It's the only way to keep your 
waist within bounds {pats approvingly her spangled frontispiece). 
No, I thank you {to a footman who is hanging over her chair 
with a bottle of champagne). Guess I'll just wait for the 
cocktails. 

Algy Waterpark {confidentially to Mrs. Blunderbury). 
Dear lady, where did you unearth her ? 

Mrs. Blunderbury {uncomfortably conscious that her friend 
does not shine quite so well in a London dining-room as she did 
in a German kursaat). What, Mrs. Ginns ? {Nervously) Oh, 
I met her this summer at some German baths, Mr. Watercure. 
(Algy regrets having made inquiries,) Mr. Montagu, I hope 
you are making yourself agreeable to Lady Virginia, . . . We 
went to see you in your new play the other night, and enjoyed 
it so much. . . . didn't we, Virginia ? 

Lady Virginia Castaway {;who does not now go to Court— 

found in a train between Modane and Paris, to Mr. Eglantine 

Montagu, a flower of the stage — culled in the Engadine), We 
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did indeed! W/iaf an interesting play! And, as for you 
— well, you very nearly made one sympathise with the 
husband. 

Mr. Eglantine Montagu {in an intense whisper). Ah! 
but that's what I meant to do. . . . That's the right thing, 
surely. 

Lady Virginia {disconcerted at the turn the conversation is 
taking, I really ... am hardly ... in a position to judge. 

Mr. Montagu {obtusely pursuing the subject). Anybody 
would say so. . . . You ask your husband. 

Lady Virginia {losing her head), I haven't got one — now. 

Mr. Montagu. ! ! ! 

Mr. Daniel Contango {a goldfish caught at Ostend^ across 
the table^ nobly coming to Lady Virginia's rescue), I see, 
Montagu, you've bought the new piece that's been such a 
success in Paris. ... Is it any good, eh ? 

Mr. Montagu. I'm afraid not for London. 

Mr. Contango. Oh, don't be afraid of it . . . they'll 
stand anything here now if the women are dressed by Chiffon. 
. . . It's modes, not morals, they care about. . . . Send it me 
to read. . . . I'll talk to you after lunch about it. 

Mrs. Ginns {amiably to Miss Pansy Capulet, who has not 
hitherto joined in the conversation). How well your husband 
looks off the stage ! . . . Better than on it, I think. 

Miss Pansy Capulet {also a flower of the stage culled in the 
EngadinCy taken aback). My husband ! 

Mrs. Ginns. Why, yes, that Mr. Montagu over there. 

Miss Pansy Capulet {stiffly). You are making a most 
extraordinary mistake. ... I am not married to him. . . . 
He is my manager. 

Mrs. Ginns. Beg pardon, I'm sure; only always seeing 
you about together. 

Miss Pansy Capulet {as an emendation). Acting. 

Mrs. Ginns. Why, certainly — of course. . . . Say, who's 
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the hook-nosed man who wants to read the risky French 
play? 

Miss Capulet. Oh, that's Mr. Contango. . . . He's a 
great friend of ours — of Mr. Montagu's. . . . He's a financier. 
. . . Gets up things in the City, and puts his friends into 
them sometimes when they're good. . . . Dear old Daniel! 
He's quite in the 

Mrs. Ginns (abruptly) — Liar's den. ... I know, dear. 

Lord George {to Miss Tuft-Tuft). Who's the ladylike 
Johnnie next to Lady Spongemille ? 

Miss Tuft-Tuft. Algy Waterpark. . . . He's her tame cat. 

Lord George. I should like to kick the little darling. 
. . . What's he in ? 

Miss Tuft-Tuft. The City, I think. 

Lord George. Ah ! Mincing Lane. 

Mrs. Blunderbury. What are you laughing at, Lady 
Spongemille? ... Do tell me. ... I can't get on with the 
Marchese at all. ... I don't speak his Italian, and he doesn't 
understand my Enghsh. . . . It's rather dull. . . . We've 
been reading the menu together. . . . Haven't we, Marchese ? 
. . . The menu, . . . This ? 

The Marchese Marina Parada {who has freely partaken 
of the good things offered to him). Ah ! Signora ! h superbo ! 

Algy Waterpark {facetiously). He won't want any dinner, 
will he ? 

Mrs. Blunderbury {getting hopelessly mixed). Oh, now 
you're really too cruel, Mr. Watergruel ! 

Mr. Contango. Are you going to remain in town this 
winter, Mrs. Blunderbury? 

Mrs. Blunderbury. No, I'm thinking of going abroad 
soon. * 

Algy Waterpark. And whither shall you flit, dear lady ? 

Mrs. Blunderbury. I don't quite know. . . . Perhaps 
to Mentone. 
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Mrs. Ginns. Snakes, my dear, don't go to that Promenade 
Hospital. . . . The first thing they'll ask you is — what you've 
got? 

Mrs. Blunderbury (cheerfully). Well, then, to Cannes. 

Miss Tuft-Tuft. Oh, that will never do for you, my dear. 
. . . The first thing they'll ask you is — whom you know? 

Mrs. Blunderbury (gather bewildered). Well — Monte 
Carlo ? 

Lord George {from experience). Oh, there they're always 
trying to find out — what you've won. 

Mrs. Blunderbury (losing heart). Florence ? 

Lady Virginia (looking at her plate and murmuring). 
There they always try to find out — ^what you've done. 

Mrs. Blunderbury (helplessly^ feeling the Continent^ as a 
winter resort, is bristling with unexpected difficulties). Where 
am I to go, then ? 

Chorus of Well-fed Friends. Stay in London 1 (and in 
their heart of hearts) and we will come and lunch with you 
always. . . . You need never be alone. 



''TIPS" THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 

Mrs. Blunderbury's house party at Ascot. At the dinner-table^ 
the night before the race for the Gold Cup is run, 

Mrs. Blunderbury (pho is no sportsivoman^ but takes a house 
at Ascot^ as she does a box at the Opera, for the accommodation of 
her friends and their followers). Well, I hope you all did 
better to-day than you seemed to have done yesterday. . . . 
I like people to win their money, not to lose it. ... (7b her 
neighbour.) How did you get on, Lord Welter ? 

Lord Welter. Oh ! the Hunt Cup pulled me up a bit. 
... I knew Figleaf would win j . . . got on to it some time 
ago, and at a rattlin' good price, too. 

Mrs. Blunderbury. What an odd name for a horse I 
{Vaguely) It somehow reminds me of Nicodemus, or some- 
body like that. ... I can't remember quite who. 

Captain Sellingplate. Figleaf should never have won. 
. . . That stable can never be depended upon. 

Lady de Handicap. I wish to goodness, Lord Welter, 
I'd followed your tip! . . .1 meant to, only that idiot, 
Dolly Dodderer, persuaded me to put my money on Turn* 
over, etvoilhl Fm a good bit "out" on the day. . . . Dolly 
ought to pay my losses. ... I told him so. 

Mrs. Blunderbury {naively). And what did he say? 

Lady de Handicap. Told me I might go to 

Mrs. Blunderbury (^/^/«^ «/ her fan to her face). Oh, 
my dear, not before les domestiquesl 

Lady de Handicap {calmly). To my husband. • , . Oh, 
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that's all. ... (7b her neighbour) What an old bourgeoise it is ! 
As if it mattered what one said before the servants ! 

Mrs. Lightweight. Can any one give me a " tip " for to- 
morrow ? What's going to win the Cup, Sir Startin ? 

Sir Startin Price {providently), I never like to pass any 
opinion until I've seen the horses in the paddock ; . . . but I 
think, perhaps, . . . that .... {pauses to drink a glass of 
claret with irritating deliberation) 



Mrs. Lightweight {hanging on his words). Yes, that- 



SiR Startin Price {oracularly). That it will be a very 
open race. 

Mrs. Lightweight {disappointed). Oh, you're no use ! 

Captain Sellingplate. Chirp up, Mrs. Lightweight; I'll 
put you on to something good. You back Fleabite. 

Lady de Handicap. Not an atom of good, Selly, after that 
trial. . . . Don't you do it, Mrs. Lightweight ; you'll only lose 
your money. . . . Kamptulicon will win; you wait and see 
if it don't romp in. 

Lord Welter {suspiciously). Where did you get hold of 
that, my lady ? 

Lady de Handicap {with a sagacious nod). It's all right. 
I had it straight from the stable. 

Lord Welter {with an air of superiority). Shall I name 
the winner ? 

Mrs. Lightweight {eagerly). Oh, please do. Lord Welter ! 
I do so want to make a little money. 

Lady de Handicap. Whatever you say won't alter 
my opinion in the least. {Curiously) Well, what's your 
"tip"? 

Lord Welter {confidently). Why, the only horse in the 
race that's. worth a cent 

Sir Startin Price. Well, let's have it, Welter, old 
boy! 

Lord Welter {pragmatically). Kiss-me-quick, of course. 
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Ladv de Handicap {shrilly). Kiss-me-quick ? Oh, that's 
too funny ! Kiss-me-quick ! {Laughs superciliously) Kiss-me- 
quick! Ha! ha! 

Mrs. Blunderbury {^ho has not been following the conver- 
sation^ blushing uncomfortably). Oh, not before Us domestiques I 
(Sotto voce to her neighbour) I don't think she can be well, Sir 
Startin. . . . She seems hysterical. 

Sir Startin Price {smiling). She's only sniffing at Lord 
Welter's " tip " for the Cup to-morrow. 

Mrs. Blunderbury {relieved). Oh ! is that all ? . . . She 
really put me into quite a state of \.QxxQxfirma. ... I didn't 
know what she would want next. 

Lady Spongemille {who has been silently revelling in a 
most excellent repast). Well, for my part, I must confess that I 
enjoy the lunching quite as much as the racing. . . . There's 
no " glorious uncertainty " about that, as there is about the 
running. 

Lady de Handicap {sotto voce to Captain Sellingplate). 
There's no glorious uncertainty about her appetite. . . . The 
amount she can put away is simply miraculous, and I saw her 
drink three glasses of champagne during the first race to-day 
straight off the reel. 

Captain Sellingplate {to Lady de Handicap). I wonder 
she wasn't on the reel directly afterwards. 

Lady de Handicap. Oh ! she's got a head of cast iron and 
the digestion of an ostrich. . . . She's had two lunches to- 
day, to my knowledge, and a square tea at five o'clock ; and 
Dolly Dodderer swore he met her wandering about the Heath, 
later on, eating penny ices. 

Mrs. Blunderbury {catching the last words). Oh dear ! 
but how dangerous 1 Who could have done such a thing ? 
Nobody here, I trust, after all those dreadful disclosures in the 
papers as to how they make those cheap ices. . . . Didn't you 
read about it ? 
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Lord Welter. Yes, indeed ; quite a case of " Ices un- 
veiled." {But Mrs. Blunderbury is not an Egyptologist) 

Lady Spongemille {hurriedly changing the subject). Can 
any dear, good, kind creature recommend me a really nice 
outsider ? A thirty-three to one chance is what I like. . . . 
IVe seen 'em come in before now. 

Sir Startin Price {gloomily). So have I. 

Captain Sellingplate. What do you say to Lord Para- 
mount ? Sixty-six to one this morning. 

Lady Spongemille (unwittingly). Oh ! but that's such a 
"rank" outsider! 

Lord Welter. Let me advise Cockles. 

Lady Spongemille. Don't care for the name .... 
wouldn't touch it. 

Mrs. Blunderbury. Neither would I, my dear, although I 
always keep a box in the house. . . . But, pray {not knowing 
to what untoward confidences a discussion about drugs might 
lead)i not before {with winks and nods) les domestiques / . . . 
Dear Mrs. Lightweight, you've eaten no dinner at all. ... Do 
have some strawberries. 

Mrs. Lightweight {dejectedly). Thanks, I'm not very 
hungry. 

Mrs. Blunderbury. It's worrying about those tiresome 
horses that takes away your appetite. . . . Why don't you let 
them alone? 

Mrs. Lightweight {in amaze). What? Not try to spot 
winners ? It's one of the few interests one has in the summer. 
You might as well ask me to give up hunting in the winter ! 
I assure you it's quite as absorbing. 

Mrs. Blunderbury {who doesn't know a colt from a filly), 
I suppose it must be, or so many people wouldn't do it. 

Mrs. Lightweight {revenant d ses moutons). I say, Selly, 
what about Pollywog for a place ? 

Captain Sellingplate. Now, my dear woman, if you go 
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on muddling about all over the field in this way you can't pos- 
sibly do any good. Take your fancy, and stick to it. 

Mrs. Blunderbury {pho is beginning to get bored by the 
eternal topic^ and rather wishes she were in her opera box), I 
don't think I shall take a house again next year. 

Chorus of Guests {in various tones of dismay and chagrin). 
Oh ! dear Mrs. Blunderbury, don't say so ! {To themselves) 
Where could we be so comfortable? {To her) You mayn't 
care for the racing, perhaps, but {speciously) isn't it nice to get 
into the country, if only for a few days, after stuffy, dusty 
London ? ... to breathe a better air ? 

Mrs. Blunderbury {bluntly). But that's just what one 
doesn't do. It's not a better air, but a " betting " air {with a 
little laugK), Horses by day, cards by night. ... I don't see 
where the change comes in. 

Lady de YLANiyiCkv {with playful banter). Oh ! you mustn't 
say such terrible things. ... It really seems quite ungrateful 
of you. . . . Didn't I get you a ticket for the Enclosure? 
{To herself) And a fine bother I had to get it 

Mrs. Blunderbury {whose thoughts are wandering away to 
Wagner^ for whom she professes a cult^ not knowing one note 
from another). Yes, I know, it was very kind of you. . . . 
But I'd just as soon be at the Ring, 

Sir Startin Price {to whom the word has a limited mean- 
ing). What, down among the bookies ? Not really ? 

Mrs. Blunderbury (beginning to feel uncomfortably conscious 
that she is getting the worst of it somehow), I think we will go 
into the drawing-room. {To herself) That is, if Lady Sponge- 
mille can be induced to leave that pineapple. 

Lord Welter {to Mrs. Lightweight, as she passes him). 
Put your money on Kiss-me-quick. 

Mrs. Lightweight {gratefully), I will {which she does, and 
loses). 



VOICES OF THE (FIRST) NIGHT 

The interior of a popular Theatre on the occasion 
of the production of a new Play, 

FROM THE GALLERY 

First God (whistling anxiously across the house). Hi, 
'Any, Where's little Billy ? 

Second God (returning the cat-calt). Hi, 'e's swallered his 
shillin', and the cove won't let 'im in. 

First God. Well, of all the bloomin' blokes. (Intrepidly) 
I'm oflf to turn Billy upside down, and get that " bob " back. 

First Goddess (^iih severity). Sit down, Jim. . . . Don't 
make a hexibition of yourself. ... Sit down, I say. . . . 'Ave 
done. 

First God (resolutely), I'nj goin' arter Billy (endeavours 
to force his way out). 

Various Voices (of expostulation). Keep quiet, ... sit 
down, . . . you're drunk. 

First God (indignantly facing his accusers). All right. . . . 
Keep your 'air on. . . . Drunk, am I ? . . . We'll soon see 
who's drunk. 

First Goddess (in minatory tones). Look 'ere, Jim, it's 
the last time I ever come out with you, see if it ain't. . . . 
You're a disgrace, that's what you are. . . . No, never 
again. 

Second Goddess (with the best intentions). My good 

woman, 'adn't you better take your 'usband *ome ? 
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First Goddess {promptly returning evil for good). Who 
are you a-talkin' to? . . . I'm not a good woman, and the 
gentleman ain't my 'usband. . . . No need for you to 
hinterfere. 

Second Goddess {loudly to a neighbouring divinity). What 
a hojious person, dear ! 

First Goddess {with bellicose looks). Person indeed ! . . . 
There are some persons who'd be better at 'ome frying their 
ugly faces. . . . No, Jim, I sha'n't. . . . She's no laidy — 
{t?ie orchestra strikes up). 

Voices {from behind as before). Sh . . . sh . . . order 
. . . silence . . . turn 'er out. • 

First Goddess {competing with the trombone). That's what 
I say, turn 'er out. . . . Himpertinence ! {and in such wise^ 
until the curtain rises^ when her attention is at once attracted 
to the stage). Oh my 1 Jim, ain't that beautiful ? 

FROM THE UPPER BOXES 

Loquacious Lady {of undoubted gentility^ to female familiar). 
I say, dear, we are fortunate. . . . What splendid places ! 
. . . but it was a squeeze, wasn't it ? I declare the buttons 
of my jacket were making holes all over my chest with the 
pushing. . . . Young man, would you oblige me by removing 
your knees from my shoulder blades ? . . . Move up ? Not 
me, not for you, nor not for any one, not even for the Queen 
upon her throne. . . . I've paid for my seat and mean to 
keep it. . . . Pardon me, I wish no more disagreeables on 
the subject. ... I hate an argument in a public resort . . . 
granted. ... I accept the apology. . . . My word, dear, 
there are some swells here to-night, and no mistake. . . . See 
that lady, dear, in that private box, her in pink? That's 
{whispers) ... it is indeed, I know her for a fact . . . She 
gets her boots and shoes at the shop where Lottie works, 
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orders a dozen pair at a time . . . you would think she was 
a centipede. . . . Oh, and there's {whispers) coming in now, 
with her hair dragged up from the back of her neck, and the 
gentleman with the fur coat ... I tell you it is ... I know 
her perfectly well ... we go to the same church. . . . Have 
you got a programme, dear? . . . Thank you. ... Do just 
look, dear . . . well, I'm sure, if Miss Vandeleur isn't play- 
ing . . . fancy her on the stage ! . . . wonders never will 
cease . . . you know, dear, her sister used to go to school 
with Ethel, the one as lives now in a house with green 
blinds and a tradesman's entrance . . . Poor girl, she mar- 
ried and then fell off an omnibus, and was taken to the 
hospital, all within the week. . . . Talking of hospitals, 
dear, have you heard {whispers) it's as true as I'm sitting 
here, {The curtain goes up, the lights go down,) My word, 
what a start that did give me! . . . Who's that, dear? 
. . . What's the good of paying for a programme if you 
can't see to read it? 



FROM THE DRESS CIRCLE 

Amateur "Star" from Kensington {evening dress, white 
waistcoat, black tie, large seals hanging from fob). I don't 
like Roscius's make-up to-night one little bit. ... I should 
have dressed it quite differently .... and how badly he 
speaks his lines ! 

His Confidential Satellite {a dingy replica). Ah I how 
I should like to see you in the part ! 

The Star {diffidently). Hush, Percy, hush . . . some one 
might overhear you and recognise me . . . {Indulgently) We 
must wait and see how he gets on. . . . It isn't fair to 
judge an artist by his first night's performance. . . . /know 
that. 

The Satellite {unctuously). Oh, but you are always 
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quite perfect, dear boy. ... I never saw you nervous yet. 
... Do you remember when you played "Sir Peter" 
without a rehearsal, everybody said how awful it was — I 
mean to undertake it at a moment's notice, as you did. 
. . . Ah! 

The Star {;wUh a sublime smile), Percy, Percy, you go 
too far, indeed you do. . . . But still — {falls into a trance 
of self-admiration), 

^Esthetic Youth from Blogmsbury {weird appearance^ 
uncanny tie^ to a maiden in a mustard-coloured gown^ without 
any visible waist). Tell me, Heloise, do you not feel, when 
you are in the presence of some soul-stirring drama, that 
here on the mimic stage is our real life, and our everyday 
existence is only play-acting ? 

His Affinity {vaguely conscious that some great truth has 
been suddenly hurled at her BotticelUan head^ but for the 
life of her unable to grasp it). Ah, Abelard, what glorious 
conceptions yxm have ! 

^Esthetic Youth {intensely). What says Petronius Arbiter ? 
"All men act the player's part." . . . How true! . . . We 
play at being what we are not, and we are not what we 
play at being. ... Is not love the sweeter for its phan- 
tasies — for its mystical Vorstellungs ? . . . What sings Swin- 
burne? ^^ If you were queen of pleasure and I were king 
of " 

His Affinity {nervously wishing to oblige), Spain! 

^Esthetic Youth (irritably). No, dear, no — ^^pain,^* 
How much my Heloise has yet to learn ! . . . Give me her 
hand? {She slips five limp and thread-gloved fingers into 
his clammy clasp,) 

A Gusher from Gunnersbury {in pink blouse and blue 
necklace on finding herself unexpectedly seated next to a friend 
encased in crape^ with a tiny widoixfs cap on her head). 
Dearest, how sweet to see you here ! . . . Isn't it perfectly 
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glorious ? . . . I really thought during that last scene, where 
she puts her head on his shoulder, I should have screamed, 
or done something dreadful, . . . How lovely Roscius looks 
to-night ! . . . I feel as if I could hug him. . . . No, I don't, 
but I should love to dearly. . . . You do ? . . . Wretch ! 
. . . Now, don't tell me he's married ; I couldn't bear it. , . 
How sweet Nelly Melpomene looked in that green frock 1 . . 
I wonder where she got the silver trimming ! It's too fetching, 
. . . Dearest, would you like an ice ? . . . So should I. . . 
How I love the theatre ! 

FROM THE PIT 

To sit in judgment on the British stage 

Has always seemed our lawful appanage, 

To gauge when plays are good, and when they're not. 

And draw the line at ribaldry and rot. 

We represent the honest middle class 

(Beyond our sphere we've no desire to pass), 

And do our best, so far as with us lies, 

To banish all oflfence to ears and eyes. 

For aught we deem infringement of good taste, 

A scene by wanton words and wiles defaced. 

We keep a very wholesome rod in pickle. 

Leave double entendre the upper ten to tickle. 

And prove to managers by empty benches 

To cleanlier shows we'd rather take our wenches. 

We'll see transgressed all canons under heaven, 

Save in the Decalogue that numbered " seven." 

Nor at the feet of folly will we sit. 

No childish twaddle, but well-tempered wit — 

So if we find here pruriency or " pap," 

Our patronage denied is — verbum sap. 
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FROM THE STALLS 
[Hke *^ Smart'' Contingent (according to their lights),'] 

An Adonis {with gardenia). Ton my word, it's not so 
bad, after aU. 

Another {with carnation). Think so? . . . Never was 
so bored in all my life. . . . What's it all about? 

The Gardenia. Sure I don't know, but it seems pretty 
lively going all round. 

The Carnation. Who's the Johnnie that plays what's-his- 
name? 

The Gardenia. Oh, that's the fellow I suppose my uncle, 
the Bishop, asked me to meet at dinner, last Sunday. My 
Aunt Mitre's awfully gone on him. 

The Carnation. I say, dear lad, did you ever see any- 
thing quite so ghastly as that ballroom scene ? Why on earth 
do they ever have parties on the stage ? 

The Gardenia. To give the author a chance of showing 
the public he knows what society is .... he, he ! 

The Carnation. Did you see the little girl who stood 
under that big palm all the time ? 

The Gardenia. No. Why ? 

The Carnation. Did you notice the diamond caterpillar 
she wore on her left shoulder ? 

The Gardenia. No. Why? 

The Carnation. I sent it to her. 

The Gardenia. Really ? . . . . Come out and have a 
cigarette. 

The Carnation. Thanks, I'm toddling. 

The Gardenia. Ta-ta ! 

The Carnation. So long ! 
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[TAe Critic Corps (according to their livers),] 

" For our own part we fail to see how the introduction of 
these sinister social problems upon the arena of the stage can 
in any way tend to the elevation or improvement of dramatic 
literature," &c., &c. 

" And who shall say that the English drama is dead, when 
we have here one of those powerful thought-developing plays 
that, dealing as it does with sexual questions of all-absorbing 
interest, and teeming with the vitality of truth, sends a thrill 
of conviction across the brain and heart of every man and 
every woman," &c., &c. 

"Mr. Roscius has a part that fits him like a glove. Rarely 
have we seen this vigorous and versatile artist to such 
advantage. In look, tone, gesture, he stands before us 
the living, breathing, embodiment of the man he portrays," 
&c., &c. 

"It is a pity that Mr. Roscius should have been so ill- 
advised as to choose this part for himself, as he seems so 
eminently unfitted for it in every way," &c., &c. 

"Miss Melpomene surpassed herself; never before has 
all that is most noble, most graceful, most winning in 
womanhood been so faithfully represented as in this exqui- 
site creation of this truly consummate comSdienne" &c., &c. 

"Miss Melpomene seemed but ill at ease in her novel 
surroundings. Doubtless in a few nights, when she has 
perfected herself more in her part, she will produce more 
effect. At present she seems," &c., &c. 

"The dialogue absolutely bristles with clever things." 

" Hardly a good line in the piece." 

" The play might have been running a hundred nights, so 
excellent in every detail was the performance." 

" The want of sufficient rehearsal was only too apparent" 
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" The author was enthusiastically called for to receive the 
well-merited congratulations of the audience." 

" We fear the many dissentient voices overpowered the ill- 
timed enthusiasm of certain friendly-disposed persons." 

"An instantaneous triumph for all concerned." 

" May perhaps in time work up into a success." 



FROM A PRIVATE BOX 
The Author {behind a curtain). And is it worth it all ? 



LADY CLARISSA'S COOKSHOP 

At a small but select restaurant in Bond Street^ which has been 
started by Lady Clarissa Stoney with a view of replenish- 
ing her purse, 2\vo d clock in the afternoon; by which time 
nearly all the tables are occupied by all sorts and conditions of 
women^ with a man thrown in here and there. 

TABLE NUMBER ONE 

Lady Hauterive (looking round her after ordering her re- 
past). So this is poor dear Clarissa's latest venture in search 
of a fortune ! ... It seems too odd, doesn't it ? 

The Duchess of Downright (whom she is entertaining). 
Nothing's too odd nowadays, . . . that is to say, if you 
want to make money out of it ... People look at the end, 
not the means, . . . and I'm sure I don't see why Clarissa 
shouldn't make cutlets answer as well as bonnets. 

Lady Hauterive {ivith a shudder). But I always think 
there's something too — terrible about food. 

The Duchess of Downright. I don't know what you'd 
do without it, my dear. 

Lady Hauterive. Oh, but I mean cooking it, . . . 
pulling it about when it's raw and flabby. . . . Nothing would 
ever induce me to look at a leg of mutton before it comes to 
the table properly dressed. ... To me the idea is positively 
indecent . . . Now, isn't it ? 

The Duchess of Downright. Not a bit more so than 
that of exposing one's shoulders to a mob of strange men in 
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a public place. ... I always think the stalls at the Opera look 
like a sort of Central Meat Market 

Lady Hauterive {scandalised). My dear Duchess ! 

The Duchess of Downright {continuing unabashed). And, 
after all, a sheep's leg is a necessity, . . . while a woman's 
shoulder is a — a {floundering). 

Lady Hauterive {drily). A — luxury ? 

The Duchess {finding her depth again). That depends on 
the lookers-on. . . . But here's our fish ! . . . Now, let's see 
if Clarissa knows what ^^ sole au gratin" ought to be. . . . 
{After a pause^ with her mouth full) Delicious, my dear! 
... I really must bring the Duke here one day. ... I must 
chance her wine being all right ; . . . I'm no judge. 

TABLE NUMBER TWO 

Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey {poising a glass of champagne 
between her fingers). Comfy little place, this — isn't it, Algy ? 

Algy {her most recent trouvaille). Ripping I . . . But, I 
say {gazing about him uncomfortably)^ there don't seem many 
men here, do there ? 

Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey (encouragingly). Oh ! they'll come 
later on, after the womeri. ... It w rather like a farmyard 
at present. . . . See over there! ... I never saw such a 
collection of toques in my life. . . . It's like a comparti- 
went de 

Algy {eager to show his experience of foreign travel). I 
know — dames seules. ( Which, pronounced with a strong British 
accent, sounds like an imprecation on the " Normande " he is 
eating, viz. " Dam soleP) 

Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey {aghast). Algy, don't swear so at 
the fish, . . . it's excellent. . . . Oh, you didn't mean that ? 
. . . I see, now! . . . But {seriously) never speak French, 
dear man, when you're en kvidence with me. 
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Algy (reddening), I say, Daddies, you do jump down a 
fellow's throat ! 

Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey {smiling sweetly). Not at all 
. , . I'm only doing it for your sake — and mine. ... Do 
remember, you may be as risky as you like, if you make people 
laugh with you, not at you. . . . No reputation survives ridi- 
cule. . . . It's the one thing you can't live down. . . . 

Algy {anxiously). But I'm not ridiculous. Daddies, am I ? 
. . . {Getting his back up) Oh, well, if you think so, . . . 
you've only just got to say so. . . . I'm quite willing ! 

Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey. Oh ! admirable " Barkis ! " . . . 
{Suddenly realising what the defection of this well-groomed and 
well-dowered Cicisbeo might mean to her at the present moment). 
Did 'um think 'um meant it ? . . . Why, it's a compliment, in 
my opinion. ... I always fancy an Englishman who speaks 
French with a pure Parisian accent should be regarded with a 
certain amount of suspicion. • . . He's always done something 
— odd ? — before he can acquire it ... It doesn't somehow 
seem quite — natural, . . . does it ? . . . {Rapidly changing the 
subject) Really this mayonnaise is a dream. . . . Oh, lor'! 
{Suddenly ducking her head into her plate,) 

Algy {concernedly). What's the matter, Daddies? — feel 
queer ? . . . Nothing wrong with the " boy," is it ? 

Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey {hastily pulling down her veil). 
There's that old cat, Jane Cockatrice, just come in. . . . If she 
sees you and me lunching together we shall never hear the 
last of it. . . . {Collecting her gloves and feather boa) I wonder 
if that spiral staircase leads to a ladies' room. . . . {Rises) I'll 
try it. . . . Get up, dear man, do ! 

Algy {helplessly). But / can't go up there with you I . . . 
What am I to do ? 

Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey {as she flits upstairs). Pay the 
bill, and go out by the front door. . . . And if she spots you 
and asks who I am, say I'm your — ^typewriter. 
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TABLE NUMBER THREE 

Miss Flotsam {a middle-aged lady from Bayswater — after 
stuffing herself with a remarkably good veal cutlet). Well, I 
can't say I think much of this restaurant, or whatever it's 
called ! ... Do you, Amelia? 

Miss Jetsam {her friend and counterpart from West Ken- 
sington). Can't say I do, Julia. . . . For all that, it's kept by 
a ladyship. . . . What will the aristocracy do next ? 

Miss Flotsam {tartly). Don't ask me, my dear. . . . I'm 
thankful to say I don't belong to it in any way. . . . {Look- 
ing around her sniffily) I suppose all these odd -looking persons 
are her friends and relations, come to patronise her. ... I 
wouldn't put myself in such a position, not for gold untold ! 

Miss Jetsam {blandly). But if you had gold untold, Julia, 
you wouldn't want to go out cooking. . . . Would you, dear ? 

Miss Flotsam. Don't you be too clever, Amelia ! . . . I 
don't suppose she does the washing up herself, do you ? . . . 
{Helping herself to a fricassee of chicken) I wonder if she trussed 
this fowl 1 . . . {Poking about the dish) Why, it's all legs ! . . . 
no white meat anywhere. . . . {Angrily to the waitress) Take 
this dish away, pray. . . . I'm not going to be put off with 
drumsticks. . . . {Bitingly) I suppose she keeps the wings for 
her countesses. ... I declare, I've had nothing fit to eat yet ; 
.... and paying the prices she asks ! . . . It's almost ob- 
taining money under false pretences. . . . But what can you 
expect from a woman of her class? {Crumbles her bread 
viciously^ 

Miss Jetsam {in order to create a diversion). I wonder who 
that dowdy old thing over there is . . . the one with the won- 
derful poke bonnet ? 

The Waitress {overhearing the remark). That lady, madam, 
is the Duchess of Downright. 
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The Misses Flotsam and Jetsam {petrified). I ! ! 

Miss Flotsam {recovering herself first). Didn't I say, 
Amelia, that I was thankful I had nothing to do with the 
aristocracy ? 

Miss Jetsam {nervously). Hadn't we better pay, and go, 
dear? 

Miss Flotsam {tossing an elaborately be-plumed and be- 
flowered head). And never again, Amelia, do I set foot here. 

. . I don't believe it's — respectable 1 



TABLE NUMBER FOUR 

Lady Bab a {one of Lady Clarissa's *' j^/"). Think our 
darling Clary will make this show pay ? 

Lady Bobo {another of the same), Hope so, I'm sure. . . . 
Wants it badly, poor pet ! 

Lady Baba. Where's that brute of a husband of hers ? 

Lady Bobo. Out at the Cape, I fancy. ... He drove the 
poor dear to this . . . the miser ! 

Lady Baba. Only allowing her one poor thou, a year for 
pin money. . . . How could she pay her bills on that ? 

Lady Bobo. Hardly enough for undies. 

Lady Baba. Let alone nighties. 

Lady Bobo. No wonder there was a smash-up. 

Lady Baba {sampling a lobster cutlet). Food seems all right 
.... This is really quite tizzy-wizzy. . . . Where did she get 
her cook from ? 

Lady Bobo. Why, Fluffy Clondike has lent her his chef 

Lady Baba. How perfectly deevie ! . . . She'll do if she's 
got Fluffy behind her. 

Lady Bobo. And our one and only Polly is looking after 
her wines. 

Lady Baba. He's a good sort, is Polly. ... I only wish 
there were more like him. 
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Lady Bobo {plaintively^ drawing on her glomes). Well, I 
shall have to take to something of this sort soon if I go on 
playing Bridge much more. . . . Where's my luck gone to, I 
should like to know ? 

Lady Baba. Where indeed, poor sweetie ? ... It is rather 
diskie for you ? . . . Never mind, perhaps it will turn when 
we get to Monty. 

Lady Bobo (dolorously). But how are we to get there ? . . . 
I don't believe I could pay the journey .... What are we to 
go on? 

Lady Baba {drily), "All fours" most probably. . . . 
Come on . . . let's pay and flit. 



THE JUBILEE OF THE MATRON 

A Dressing-room in Mayfair ; timcy three a.m. The Matron 
and the Maiden are chatting together^ en peignoirs^ after 
a balL 

The Maiden (yawning). And how did you enjoy your- 
self, mother? 

The Matron (beaming. Immensely, darhng ! . . . I 
danced every dance, . . . didn't miss a single one. . . . And 
how did you get on ? 

The Maiden. Not very sportively. . . . Sat out a good 
deal — alone. . . . The raon didn't seem to come my way. 

The Matron. Poor dear Amy ! 

The Maiden. Not but what I'm getting accustomed to 
that now. . . . It's you married women, mother dear, who 
take the wind out of our sails. . . . We're nowhere. 

The Matron {who knows her Swinburne). It is surely 
the " Triumph of Time " ! 

The Maiden. Perhaps, . . . but {peevishly) I really don't 
think it's much good my going to parties and balls any more. 
... I can amuse myself far better at home with — the evening 
papers. . . . There's generally a cause cilhbre to keep one 
awake. 

The Matron. What nonsense, darling! You positively 
must go about with me, if it's only for my sake. . . . Other- 
wise, think what people would say! . . . that I neglected 
you . . . locked you up in a cupboard, like — like Medea 

(she evidently does not know her Euripides). There'd be no 
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end to their insinuations ... if I once appeared at a ball 
without you — I should never get another partner again. 

The Maiden (pensively), Tm sure I do all I can to make 
myself popular. . . . There's hardly a shoulder-strap left on 
any of my evening frocks . . . and I'm perfectly ready for 
cross-examination on any of the most perverted English or 
French novels published within the last two years. ( Wearily) 
I can't do more. 

The Matron {musingly). You certainly appear to be very 
painstaking in your endeavours to get on. 

The Maiden. Then, why is it, mother, that when you 
and I go forth together, day after day, and night after night, 
to grind at the same social mill — you get taken, and I get 
left? 

The Matron {after a pause), I think, darling, you must 
rather overdo it. 

The Maiden. Overdo what ? 

The Matron. Well, the — the — liberal education, up-to- 
date business. ... If I were you I should put more sleeve 
in my corsage, and less suggestion in my conversation. . . . 
Men appreciate innocence — when they can find it. 

The Maiden. Is that the reason they are attracted to 
women of your age, mother dear ? 

The Matron. Now, darling, you are getting too Jesuitical 
{pith confused memories of Ignatius Loyola), ... I might add 
— rude. . . . The fact is, that all you girls now pose as 
knowing — well — just a little too much. . . . While we, with 
our more mature experience, pose as never seeming to know 
— well — quite enough. . . . We put ourselves in the attitude 
of neophytes, who would seek — oh ! so timidly — to taste, and 
inwardly digest (with well-seasoned digestions bien entendu\ 
all the more forbidden fruits. . . . It's very soothing to the 
other sex to be considered Don Juans by all the women. . . . 
Nothing fiatters a young man so much as to be told he's much 
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naughtier than he ever meant to be. That's where we come 
in; . . . but liyou try it on — adieu^ kfutur! 

The Maiden. But surely, mother, there's no demand 
nowadays for the bread-and-butter miss, except perhaps by 
widowed and decrepit peers ? 

The Matron (w//^ sapient nods), I'm not so assured 
about that; . . . but then the butter mustn't have any 
suspicion of salt in it. 

The Maiden (despondently). Ah, no, mother, youth is at 
a discount. 

The Matron. And middle-age at a premium? {Gaily) 
I believe you've hit it, darling. . . . Yes, we come in every- 
where first, don't we? . . . To-day is the apotheosis of the 
quarantaine! ... It is for us the young men write 
sonnets, and the old men cheques. . . . Who now carries all 
before her? — The woman of forty. . . . Who dresses more 
(or less) than anybody else? — The woman of forty. . . . 
Who has more presents (let alone pasts) than the woman of 
forty? . . . We have waited long enough for it, but at last 
our hour has come — and with it the men 1 

The Maiden (anxiously), I'm afraid your supper hasn't 
agreed with you, mother dear. 

The Matron. There you are again with your childish 
cynicism ! . . . Why shouldn't we still attract ? . . . I'm sure, 
when I'm well made up, I look quite like your sister; . . . 
and, remember, we have found what you have already lost. 

The Maiden {raising her eyebrows). And that is ? 

The Matron. " La joie de vivre 1 " 



AT CHURCH PARADE 

Church Parade on a fine spring day shortly* after the Easter 
Recess. Groups of known and unknown people sittings 
or strolling about, 

Mrs. Snobington {to her daughter^ who is regarding the 
scene with languid interest^. London seems filling fast, doesn't 
it, Minnie? . . . Quite a crowd of people one knows by 
sight. 

Minnie (grimly). Yes, and who don't know us — even 
by sight. I can't think, mother, why you are always wanting 
to rub shoulders with smart people. ... It will never get 
you into society, however hard you rub. 

Mrs. Snobington. Really, Minnie, how cross you are 
to-day ! . . . And after that extremely sensible sermon on 
Social Duties. . . . You ought to be in a better frame of 
mind. . . . I'm doing it all for your good — not mine. . . . 
One never knows what will happen. Some one may speak 
to us some day. . . . Nod, Minnie, nod, there's Mr. Semi- 
Genteel, he's better than nothing. {Beckons him to her side,) 

Lady Spongemille {on the look-^ut for a lunch). How 
d'ye do. Captain Hurlingham ? Lovely day, ain't it ? Gives 
one quite an appetite, don't it ? 

Jack Hurlingham. Can't say there's much of an appetite 
about me at this particular moment. Lady Spongemille, as 
I've only just swallowed my breakfast, . . . which is rather 
a pity, as I'm due to lunch with Mrs. Blunderbury, and you 
know how well she does one. 

8z F 
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Lady Spongemille (on the akrt), Mrs. Blunderbury back? 
I must try and find her out. ... Is she anywhere about ? 

Jack Hurlingham. Don't you see her sitting under that 
tree with a hungry court around her ? 

Lady Spongemille (scenting sweetbreads in anticipation). 
So she is 1 I must go and say " How d'ye do ? " to her. 

[Trots off with gastronomic hopes raised high. 

Mrs. Blunderbury (beaming complacently on all things). 
Well, I can't say I'm sorry to be back in London, and in my 
own house once more. . . . One does get tired of hotels, even 
on the Riviera. 

Miss Tuft-Tuft. But that's where one makes such nice 
friends. ... I hope you got " in " with the right set. 

Mrs. Blunderbury (vaguely). Oh, I suppose so. ... I 
was introduced to a lot of people with titles, if that's what 
you mean ; . . . but I'm sure I can't recollect who they all 
were ; you know, my dear, as regards names, I always was a 
perfect oubliette. 

Lord John Churchmouse. Who is that lovely girl in 
green ? D'ye see, walking with Jermy St. James ? 

Miss Tuft-Tuft. That's going to be the new beauty. . . . 
Lady Theresa Tudor is bringing her out. . . . Some niece 
or other. 

Lord John. Any money? 

Miss Tuft-Tuft. Shouldn't think so ... . they rely on 
her looks to marry her. ... No good to you, Lord John. 

Lord John (sighing). What a pity 1 I never saw sqch a 
complexion. 

Miss Tuft-Tuft. Brilliant, isn't it ? . . . Looks as if she 
eats arsenic. 

Mrs. Blunderbury (whose face is generally somewhat 
couperosk in the spring). Is that a good thing for the skin ? 

Sir Andrew Merryman. First-rate. (Mischievously) Only 
you must take care to ask for the proper sort. 
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Mrs. Blunderbury {innocently). What is that ? 

Sir Andrew. Balaam's Arsenic. . . . Any chemist will 
get it for you. 

Miss Tuft-Tuft {to him). How can you ! What a shame ! 

Lady Spongemille (pouncing down). How d'ye do^ dear 
Mrs. Blunderbury. , , , So glad to see you again, and looking 
so well. Now you positively must come back and lunch 
with me. 

Mrs. Blunderbury {unsuspiciously), I'm afraid I can't 
to-day, as I've got people coming to me, so you'd better 
come too. ... I should have sent you a note round, but I'm 
not good at writing letters. I never was much of an icrevisse. 

Lord John {to Miss Tuft- Tuft). She's brought home 
some , wonderful expressions from the Riviera, hasn't she? 
. . * Good heavens! who on earth is this mountebank? 
{as an unmistakable foreigner of flamboyant appearance sud- 
denly rushes upon Mrs. Blunderbury, and kisses her hand 
with effusion). 

Mrs. Blunderbury {overwhelmed for the moment by this 
onslaught), Mercy, man, what are you doing? W^ho is it? 
{Recognises an acquaintance picked up in the gambling rooms at 
Monte Carlo,) Oh, Chevalier, it's you ! Bon jour ! . * . But 
pray leave my hand alone, and put on your hat, you make 
yourself look ridiculous {uneasily). When did you arrive in 
England? Last week. And how long are you going to 
remain? All the season? Oh lor', how dreadful. . . . 
Coming to call on me ? ... I gave you my address, did I ? 
How stupid of me ! And said I was always at home on 
Sundays, did I? What a fool! . . . not you, I mean me; 
no, I don't — but you look so different here in the Park to 
what you did in the Casino. . . . I'm sorry I can't ask you 
to lunch to-day, but my table is quite full. . . . Never mind? 
Oh no, I don't mind in the least. . . . You are going to your 
club ? What is your club ? 
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Sir Andrew {to Lord John). The Bodega, I should 
think. 

Mrs. Blunderbury. Good-bye, Chevalier, au revoirf 

Miss Tuft-Tuft {as the Chevalier departs^ with many 
gesticulations). Where on earth did you pick up that creature ? 
... Is that one of your titles ? 

Mrs. Blunderbury {faintly). Oh, don't ask me, my 
dear ! . . . I never thought the man would come to London. 
... I needn't be at home when he calls. 

Lord John {to Lady Spongemille). Pity she didn't let 
him come to lunch. . . . We might have got some fun out 
of him. 

Lady Spongemille. Poor thing, she is so miscellaneous 
with her friends . . . gets hold of such odd people sometimes 
... the only thing with her to be depended upon as being 
always sans reproche is her food. . . . By-the-bye, I didn't 
see you at the Manhattan wedding ; weren't you asked ? 

Lord John. No, I couldn't afford to send a present. . . . 
What sort of affair was it ? 

Lady Spongemille. The champagne excellent ; . . . but 
it isn't anything of a match for poor Camilla; . . . they'll 
be very poor, I fancy ; . . . taken a small house somewhere 
down in Brompton. 

Mrs. Blunderbury {;with memories of the early sixties), 
Brompton? Isn't that rather a — well, rather a — oh, you 
know what I mean — a funny place for young people to 
settle in? 

Sir Andrew. Oh dear no, not now. . . . It's altogether 
bowdierised. . . . There are ladies' schools in all its groves 
. . . quite academic. 

Miss Tuft-Tuft {to Sir Andrew). One day you'll go 
too far with her. 

Lord John. I say. Miss Tuft-Tuft, you know everybody ; 
who's the pretty little widow coming on the right? See her? 
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Miss Tuft-Tuft (nodding to the widow). That's Mrs. 
O'Dower. 

Lord John. Good income? 

Miss Tuft-Tuft. Five thousand a year. 

Lord John. Introduce me, when you have an opportunity. 

Miss Tuft-Tuft. Not much use to you. 

Lord John {anxiously). Why not ? 

Miss Tuft-Tuft. Only jointure. ... No provision made 
for No. Two . . . thoughtless of No. One, wasn't it ? 

Lord John {indignantly). Brutal! Some men have no 
feeling. 

Mrs. Blunderbury. Shall we be moving homewards ? 

Lady Spongemille {with avidity). By all means. . . . I'm 
really feeling quite hungry. 

Sir Andrew {to Lord John). When doesn't she ? 

Jack Hurlingham {strolling up to Miss Tuft-Tuft). The 
Duchess of Dorcaster wants to know if you'll go and lunch 
with her to-day ? She asked me, but I'm engaged. 

Miss Tuft-Tuft {looking round to see whether Mrs. 
Blunderbury has overheard the invitation). The Duchess? 
Oh, certainly ! Where is she ? 

Jack Hurlingham. On the left there, just beginning to 
move. 

Miss Tuft-Tuft {hurriedly). Good-bye, Mrs. Blunderbury. 

Mrs. Blunderbury {disconcerted). But I thought you 
were coming to lunch with me, my dear? You said you 
would. 

Miss Tuft-Tuft. Did I ? ... I can't have been thinking 
what I was saying. . . . I'm engaged to the Duchess of 
Dorcaster, and {very sweetly) I can't be in two places at once, 
can I ? I'll come in to tea. 

Jack Hurlingham {to Lord John). Unless anything 
better turns up. . . . Good old Tufty 1 



THE RULING PASSION 

At the dinner4abh of Mr, MiECENAS one Sunday evening. The 
host^ a wealthy self-made man, of much intelligence^ is a 
patron of Art and Letters^ and^ not unnaturally y is looking 
forward to a more or less interesting symposium^ as among 
his guests are included a prominent painter^ a celebrated 
composer^ a legal luminary^ an eminent editor^ and a 
conspicuous comedian, 

Mr. MiECENAs (to Prominent Painter). I suppose, Mr. 
Apelles, you are now very busy with your pictures for the 
Academy? Would it be indiscreet to inquire some of the 
subjects ? Your largest canvas, for instance 

Prominent Painter. Is an episode in the life of Ixion 
. . . but I find but little opportunity to work now, for 
by the time I get home from my daily cycling it is gene- 
rally quite dark. I suppose you follow the fashionable 
pastime? 

Mr. MiECENAS. No, indeed. ... I entirely disapprove 
of it. . . . People can think and talk of nothing else. . . . 
What do you think of the collection of Moorish miniatures at 
the Praetorium Gallery ? 

Prominent Painter. Haven*t seen it. {Across the table 
to Celebrated Composer) That's a nice-looking machine you 
, were riding this morning, Orpheus. Is it a " Humber " or a 
"Singer'*? 

Eminent Editor {quickly seizing an occasion to distinguish 
himself), A "singer" should surely accompany a composer I 
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(Is suddenly uncomfortably conscious that he has put the cart 
before the horse, and gulps down his champagne,) 

Mr. MiECENAS {baffled in his venture into the artistic, and 
hoping to give a literary turn to the conversation). Very good, 
Mr. Aristophanes 1 Ah, now you, perhaps, may be able to 
help me in a little difficulty. In the double acrostic in the 
current number of your paper, The Phoenix, there is a light 
that puzzles me. . . . The letters are T and £, and it has 
something to do with a wheel and the birthplace of Dido. . . . 
What can it be ? 

Eminent Editor {who wrote the acrostic himself). Why, 
" Tyre," of course. ... I wouldn't let any one into the secret 
but you, so keep it to yourself. 

Mr. MiECENAS {gratefully). Thank you. . . . What a 
thing it is to have had a classical education ! {To Celebrated 
Composer) Mr. Orpheus, you look pensive. Doubtless some 
lovely melody running through your brain, eh ? 

Eminent Editor. A " cycle " of songs, most probably. 

Celebrated Composer {not quite appreciating the joke). 
Not at all. I was just calculating if I should be able to ride 
down to Guildford and back to-morrow before rehearsal. 

Mr. MiECENAS. Ah, of your new work 1 I am looking 
forward to its production with great interest. ... I see it is 
announced for the 24th. 

Celebrated Composer. I doubt very much if it will be 
ready by that date. We can't get the performers to rehearse 
till the evening, and then they are all more or less dead beat 
after biking all over the country the whole day long. They 
will do it. . . . We can't prevent them. 

Mr. MiECENAS {astounded). But, surely, such nonsense as 
that should be forced to be given up when the interests of a 
work of art are at stake ! {To Legal Luminary) Don't you 
agree with me, Sir ^acus ? 

Legal Luminary. Oh, my dear sir, nous avons changk tout 
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cela. The athlete to-day is more highly considered than the 
artist. It is in his doings that people now find their interest, 
his personality that attracts their attention. Why, when the 
nation subscribes to present a testimonial of their admiration 
to some individual, is it to a painter, a poet, a musician? 
No ; it is to a cricketer ! 

Mr. MiECENAS {depressed). Very true. . . . The present 
generation exalts muscle over mind. . . . And have you, Sir 
^acus, fallen a victim to the prevailing craze? Does your 
profession, with all its labours, allow you time for indulgence 
in — sport ? 

Legal Luminary {smiling). Well, I must confess that 
formerly when my labours, as you call them, were over for the 
day, I was accustomed to amuse myself with books and 
papers, while now 

Prominent Painter, You mount your bicycle, and set 
off for a ten-mile spin 1 

Legal Luminary. I own to it ; and what is more, I find 
the greatest possible enjoyment in the exercise. And, again, 
I am perforce obliged to keep myself au courant of the entire 
bicycle vocabulary ; for when I dine out, I almost always dis- 
cover that the woman whom I take down cares to talk of 
nothing else ! {To Prominent Painter) Tell me, Apelles, do 
you like a full roadster or a light one best ? 

Mr. M^cenas {drumming his fingers on the table). Dear, 
dear {to himself), and to think I have asked all these people 
to dinner only to talk about a thing in which I haven't the 
faintest interest ! (Turns in desperation to Conspicuous 
Comedian) That last production of yours, Mr. Thespis, is a 
singularly perfect one. ... It must have cost you a great 
deal of time and thought. . . . You remember, I was there 
the first night, and went again last week, when I was sorry to 
find you yourself were not playing. ... A great loss to the 
piece, I assure you. • . . No serious indisposition, I hope ? 
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Conspicuous Comedian. No, only an accident. ... I 
had a nasty fall coming down Richmond Hill .... My 
machine collided with a big van, which ought to have got out 
of my way, and the consequence was I came a cropper .... 
hurt my arm. {To Celebrated Composer) By-the-bye, 
Orpheus, are you a member of the Cyclists' Coursing Club ? 
Ah, then 1*11 put you up for it if you like. . . . You'd find it 
very useful, &c., &c. 

In vain Maecenas " biking " would taboo, 
To more congenial themes the talk to woo, 
His gifted guests no interest seem to feel 
In converse unconnected with the ** wheel." 
If of his odj'e/s (Tart he's mildly boasting, 
His hearers nod, and then allude to "coasting"; 
Or if of " letters " he would try th' attraction, 
Is met with arguments on " ankle action." 
At last his disconcerted spirit quells 
Before " cyclometers " and " baby bells," 
He deems his labours vain, draws in his horn, 
And sips his wine in silence and in scorn. 



'BUS IN URBE 



The Interior of an Omnibus, 

Mrs. Snobington (sotto voce to her daughter^ as the omnibus 
is drawn up in a block in Piccadilly). For goodness* sake, 
Minnie, don't look out of the door ! There's Sir George 
Lavish in that hansom directly behind, and I don't want him 
to see us. . . . Where are you to look ? Oh, read the fares. 
. . . What a horrid contretemps / , . . Why on earth don't we 
go on ? {Fixes her gaze abstractedly upon a chubby curate sitting 
opposite to her.) Put the collar of your coat up, dear. 

Chubby Curate {under the impression her remark is ad- 
dressed to him), I beg your pardon, madam. 

Mrs. Snobington {sharply). Pray what for ? {Still star- 
ing at her vis-a-vis^ but speaking to her daughter) What are you 
treading on my foot for, darling ? 

Chubby Curate {blushing painfully), I really wasn't aware 
.... I assure you it was quite by accident 

Mrs. Snobington {to him). Will you be silent, sir ? . . . 
Don't nudge me, Minnie ... he trying to attract my atten- 
tion. . . . I'm sure he's improper. 

Chubby Curate {much distressed). Indeed I'm not. 

Mrs. Snobington {to her daughter). No, Minnie ; I wonU 
get out, with Sir George sitting there like a sphinx. 

Chubby Curate {anxious to vindicate himself). If you will 
allow me to explain 

Mrs. Snobington. Not another word, sir. ... It is true 

I am not accustomed to go about in omnibuses as a rule, but 
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I imagined those people who do would at least know how to 
behave. 

Chubby Curate [almost in tears). Conductor, I wish to 
get out, please. {Rises to do so ; the omnibus moves forward 
suddenly^ which causes him to execute a ricochet against Mrs. 
Snobington, and lands him in her lap,) 

Chubby Curate. Oh dear, oh dear, I am so distressed, I 
really couldn't help it. ... A thousand — — 

Mrs. Snobington (furiously). Leave my lap at once, sir. 
{As he wobbles in confusion to the door) Minnie, the man's in- 
toxicated. ... I saw it the moment I set eyes on him. . . . 
It's disgraceful. ... I shall write to the Company. {Con- 
tinues breathing out wrath and threatenings^ until her attention 
is claimed by a passenger who enters and takes the curate s place,) 
Minnie ! (sotto voce) it's Lady Hauterive ! (Directing her con- 
versation into a fashionable channel pour se fair valoir in the 
eyes of the new arrival) Did you see, Minnie, that the Duchess 
has got a little boy? I am so glad. . . . Lady Margaret 
told me she thought it would be a boy — I mean she hoped 
it would. . . . (As they pass a bow-windowed house) Ah ! 
the dear Baroness is back in town, I see. . . . Remind me, 
darling, to leave cards there, &c., &c. (All of which elegant 
cackle is lost upon Lady Hauterive, who is occupied in verifying 
her change,) 

Minnie (recognising a dapper youth who is on the step). 
Mamma, here's Mr. Semi-Genteel ! Am I to bow to him ? 

Mrs. Snobington. No — yes — see what he does. 

Mr. Semi-Genteel (entering the omnibus delicately^ like Agag^ 
and looking round nervously to see if any of his smart acquaint- 
ances are among the passengers). Oh, Mrs. Snobington, how 
d'ye do ? ( Consolingly to himself) She don't matter.- (To her) 
Fancy meeting you in a 'bus ! He, he 1 

Mrs. Snobington (sniggering back, uncomfortably). He, 
he 1 Isn't it funny ? . . . I was just saying to Minnie that I 
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felt like a fish out of water, but, entre nous {confidentially)^ 
they're so much safer than cabs, aren't they ? 

Mr. Semi-Genteel. Rather; that's why I affect them. 
. . . Those hansoms really terrify me. . . . And one meets 
the very nicest people in 'em, don't one ? 

\At this point a stout woman appears in the doorway^ bear- 
ing on one arm a basket and on the other an infant. 
She endeavours to reach a vacant seat at the end of the 
vehicle^ which is again in motion^ and her progress^ 
therefore^ is somewhat spasmodic. In her well-meant 
efforts to avoid prodding Mrs. Snobington with her 
basket^ she lurches over in the direction ofM.^. Semi-' 
Genteel, and the child^ who is smiling^ and vaguely 
extending a little pair of pink fat hands^ suddenly find- 
ing them brought into close proximity with that gentle- 
man's f cue, closes them with a chortle of delight upon 
the well-curled ends of his moustache. 
Mr. Semi-Genteel {in wrath and agony). How dare 
you ! Call this child off ... . it's pulling my hair out by the 
roots. . . . Little beast, let go! {The horrified mother jerks 
her offspring away^ and Mrs. Snobington receives the basket 
on her toque.) 

Mrs. Snobington {her fingers flying to her fringe). This 
woman will disfigure me. . . . People ought not to be allowed 
to bring their luggage and their families about in this way. . . • 
it's intolerable .... horrid creature ! 

Lady Hauterive {to the apologising culprit). Let me hold 
your basket until you can sit down. {Pleasantly) You can't 
manage it all at once, can you ? 

[Mrs. Snobington dr«^ Mr. Semi-Genteel ^^«/ a hurried 

retreat. 

A Widow from Walham Green {to her companion^ who is 

supposed to be a comfort to her). Some people really appear to 

expect to have the whole omnibus to themselves. . . . Now, 
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my poor dear husband always used to say, "Remember, 
Emma," he used to say — I can hear him now — " Remember 
that in this world we must give and take." 

The Comforter. And he was took, wasn't he ? 

The Widow. You need not remind me, Eliza, of my 
recent bereavement. , . . You have never been married, 
and do not know what it is. {Dolefully) And to think 
that I should ever have lived to be on my way to the 
Bank to draw his dividends. ... It almost seems too 
much ! r 

The Comforter {cheerfully). Oh, but it won't at all when 
you've got the money in your pocket, Emma. ... It never 
seems enough, whatever it is. 

The Widow {reproachfully). Ah ! Eliza, you have never 
lost a husband. 

The Comforter {tartly), I might have over and over 
again if I'd only said the word . . . but some people are not 
so anxious to get married as some people. ( With which and 
similar urbanities they beguile the journey,) 

Deaf Old General {to youthful Solicitor's Clerk who 

jumps in with an evening paper). Can you inform me what the 

boys are calling out ? Any more serious news from the front ? 

Solicitor's Clerk {reading from his journal). Two 
hundred and seventy-three for six wickets. 

Deaf Old General {who only catches the numerals). 
Dear, dear! More losses. {To himself) What a mistake the 
whole thing is ! 

Solicitor's Clerk {patronisingly). Think so ? . . . That's 
nothing. {Triumphantly) We've got Ranjitsinhji ! 

Deaf Old General. Is that an important fort? {He is 
withered by a look from the sportsman^ 

[At Charing Cross the omnibus receives two dramatic 
artistes, one crowned with bunches of Parma violets^ 
the other 7vith nodding blue plumes. 
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The Parma Violets {continuing a conversation with her 
friend). Did you €ver hear anything so absurd in all your life, 
dear? 

The Blue Plumes. Never, dear; and, what's more, I 
wouldn't do it if I were you. 

The Parma Violets. I shaVt, and I told him so straight 
. . . Fancy me in a helmet ! me^ dear ! 

The Blue Plumes. Ridiculous? {Ventilating her own 
grievances) I say, dear, if he makes me wear pink in the second 
act it will ruin tbe piece. . . . Blue's my colour, as he ought to 
know by this time ; oughtn't he ? 

The Parma Violets {not caring in the least). Of course he 
ought. . . I say, dear, what sort of part has your sister got in 
the new show at the Variety ? 

The Blue Plumes {enthusiastically). Oh, splendid, dear ? 

The Parma Violets. Any " lines," dear ? 

The Blue Plumes. Well, no lines exactly, dear, but she 
wears eleven dresses in three acts. . . . My word, here we are ! 
. . . Stop, please, conductor. . . . I do hope I shall be able 
to match that trimming ! {They descend at Southampton Street, 
The omnibus is proceeding on its way, when the Conductor is 
almost immediately challenged by a Christian Gentlewoman 
en route to a conference at Exeter Hall.) 

Christian Gentlewoman. Here, stop, please ! I want to 
get out at Exeter Hall. 

Pitiful Passenger (remonstrating. Pulling up the horses 
again so soon ! It's barbarous ! 

Christian Gentlewoman {getting her pious back up). 
Who are you calling barbarous, I should wish to know? 
Mind your own business. 

Pitiful Passenger. It is my business to endeavour to 
prevent the infliction of unnecessary suffering on animals. 
You should have got down when those two ladies did. 

Christian Gentlewoman. Oh, should I ? I'd have you 
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know that I've paid my fare, and have the right to be put 
down when and where I choose, without consulting other 
people's fancies. . . . The idea ! . . . Impertinence ! {Flounces 
out to her meeting,^ 

The Conductor (calling after her). You want "putting 
down," you do. . . . Drive up in your carriage next time, and 
save your tuppence! {Turning to the Pitiful Passenger) 
Lor*, sir, if there was only a few more like you those poor 
'osses would have an easier time. ... It makes me mad 
sometimes the way people stop 'em here and stop 'em there, 
with no more thoughts for them than if they was run by 
machinery. . . . Ludgate Hill ? Yes, sir ; good-day, sir. 



A CARNIVAL OF CHARITY 

(an incident of the war) 

Afternoon tea-time in Lady De Corum's drawing-room^ wherein 
is gathered a select company of smart Samaritans {feminine) 
engaged in languidly discussing muffins and mercy. Into 
this charitable coterie the Duchess of Downright is un- 
expectedly announced. 

Lady De Corum {jumping up with alacrity to welcome her 
visitor). Oh, my dear Duchess, soyez la bienvenuel I am so 
glad to see you. . . . You'll do us all a world of good, I'm 
sure. . . . We really feel so perfectly limp. 

The Duchess of Downright {sharply). Why, what have 
you all been doing? 

Lady Dorothy Dorcas {raising her eyes to the ceiling. 
What haven^t we been doing ? . . . I don't believe I've really 
sat down for a fortnight. 

The Duchess of Downright. That sounds fatiguing. 
. . . ( With her mouth full of muffin) What have you done 
with all your chairs ? 

Mrs. Diana Dovecote {droopingly). Oh, what I'd give for 
one good night's rest ! I seem to have been wide awake for 
the last three weeks. 

The Duchess of Downright (jn tones muffled with seed- 
cake). For a good deal more than that, my friend, I should say. 

Mrs. Lucretia Lambkin {wearily), I simply feel as if I 

hadn't got any arms or legs left. 

The Duchess of Downright {dryly), I can give you a 
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letter to the Orthopaedic Hospital, if you like .... I'm a 
subscriber .... but nobody's told me what has occasioned 
this apparently universal collapse. 

Chorus of Holy Women (reproachfully). O Duchess! 
The War ! 

The Duchess of Downright. But what has the War got 
to do with_y^«r arms and legs? . . . One would imagine that 
you'd all been at the front ! 

Lady Madeleine Spikenard. It's the Fund ! . . . We've 
been working so hard for it ! 

Miss Violet Vestal {a maiden of fifty). Think what we 
did last week ! Do just let us tell you, and then you can 
judge for yourself. 

The Duchess of Downright {resignedly). Well, well! 
Let's hear ! . . . Whatever you did, you seem to have enjoyed 
it pretty well. (To Lady De Corum) Come, Dolly, you 
lead off. 

Lady De Corum {smiling). Which, in point of fact, I did ; 
for it was on Monday that I gave my Souper Soldatesque — 
at five guineas a head — for the poor dear soldiers. {Puts her 
handkerchief to her eyes,) 

The Duchess of Downright. I 

Mrs. Diana Dovecote. Then on Tuesday I organised 
my Thi Orphelinat — five hundred pounds, net — for the poor 
dear innocent, helpless orphans. {Puts her handkerchief to 
her eyes,) 

The Duchess of Downright. ! ! 

Mrs. Lucretia Lambkin. And I followed suit on Wed- 
nesday with my Tableaux Veuvants — six hundred pounds, 
gross — for the poor dear homeless, jointureless widows. {Puts 
her handkerchief to her eyes.) 

The Duchess of Downright. ! ! 1 

Lady Dorothy Dorcas. And then, on Thursday, I realised 
close upon six hundred pounds by my Bal Blessi .... 

G 
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for the poor dear long, or short, suffering wounded. {Puts her 
handkerchief to her eyes!) 

The Duchess of Downright. ! ! ! ! 

Lady Madeleine Spikenard {vauntingly), Friday, dear 
Duchess, was my day .... for I took just over eight hundred 
pounds at my Bazaar Medicinale , , , , for the poor dear 
clever antiseptic doctors. {Puts her handkerchief to her eyes,) 

The Duchess of Downright. 111!! 

Miss Violet Vestal {as one who gives the coup de grdce). 
Ah 1 but I, on Saturday night, handed in eight hundred 
pounds, less four and sixpence, as the proceeds of my Cafe- 
au'lait Ambulant des Nourrices ! 

The Duchess of Downright {gasping). You — you 
actually printed that word — NourriceSy Miss — Miss Vestal ? 

Miss Violet Vestal {uncomfortably). Certainly. 

The Duchess of Downright. Do you know what it means? 

Miss Violet Vestal {dimly conscious of an impending catas- 
trophe). It is surely — er — the French for — er — nurses ? 

The Duchess of Downright {struggling to keep her counte- 
nance). But . . . not such as . . . soldiers require . . . You 
would have known better, I think, had you been — married 1 

Lady De Corum {hastily intervening as peacemaker). But 
that's not all, ... for Lady Betty Lackluker recited the 
National Anthem every night at three different music halls for 
a whole month, dressed in a most lovely tea-gown made out 
of a Union Jack, and got a thousand pounds by it. 

Lady Madeleine Spikenard. Which she promptly handed 
over to the Fund. 

The Duchess of Downright. She'd better have handed 
it over to her dressmaker. 

Mrs. Diana Dovecoi'e {taking up her parable). And 
besides, that good kind soul, Mrs. Joanna R. S. V. P. Joker, 
stood just inside Madame Tussaud's, every day from three to 
five and eight to ten, dressed as Britannia with a diamond 
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helmet, and holding a jewelled tambourine in her hand for 
small contributions under tuppence. ... I think she managed 
to annex about ten thousand pennies. 

The Duchess of Downright. Why didn't she sell her 
diamond helmet? ... It would have been the quickest way 
of raising ten thousand pennies. 

Mrs. Lucretia Lambkin. Oh, but it wouldn't have been 
the same thing at all ! 

The Duchess of Downright. Perhaps not — from your 
point of view. . . . For my part, I think all this feasting and 
frisking about all over the place is hardly decent at the present 
moment 

The Voices of the Holy Women {to the Duchess). Oh, 
but don't you think we've done our duty ? 

The Duchess of Downright. You've managed to com- 
bine a deal of pleasure with it. 

The Holy Women (in repudiation). Pleasure? . . . Oh, 
Duchess ! 

The Duchess of Downright. Well — excitement, if you 
prefer it. . . . Not to speak of the national advertisement 
you've most of you got out of it all. . . . 

The Holy Women (fluttering their philanthropic Jurs), Ad- 
vertisement, indeed ! . . . We never thought of such a thing ! 

The Duchess of Downright. Until it was too late. . . . 
I should have thought you might have collected your money 
together without all these jinks with ridiculous French names ; 
. . . but, lor', it's the way of the world now, I suppose. 
Everybody's right hand knows what everybody else's left hand 
is doing. ... I don't think that's quite the way to put it, but it 
expresses my sentiments. . . . (Rising) Now, I'm off. . . . I'm 
sure the Fund is very much obliged to you for all you've done 
for it, ladies, and I hope you'll reap some reward — socially or 
otherwise — for all your labours. . . . Good-bye ! (Departs.) 

The Holy Women (with one accord). Cat 1 
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RAISING A MONKEY 

Sebastian, a good young man 7vho works in the East End. 
Dolly {his married cousin), a giddy young woman who 
plays in the West End, They meet in St Jame^s Park 
one forenoon, shortly after the Leger, 

Dolly. My dear Sebastian, I am glad to see you! I 
thought I was the only person in London, and I'm only up 
for a day or two trying to negotiate — er — on some business. 
. . . Come and help me do some shopping, and well lunch 
afterwards at the Cosmopolitan. ... I haven't seen you for 
ages. 

Sebastian. Thanks, very much, Dolly, but I'm afraid I 
can't. I've an awfully busy day before me. . . . Such a lot 
of visiting to do. 

Dolly. Nonsense ! Everybody's out of town. 

Sebastian {blushing). Not in the East End. 

Dolly. What? . . . Oh, I remember, of course! Aunt 
Charlotte told me you'd gone in for " slumming." ... Is it 
true? 

Sebastian. Perfectly. 

Dolly. But, surely, only as a joke ? 

Sebastian {solemnly). I hope to make it the serious 
business of my life. 

Dolly. Oh, what a wicked waste of time and money ! 
. . . But don't you ever get a day off? 

Sebastian {stiffly). Off— what ? 

Dolly. Well — off your legs. . . . Can't you come and 
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sit down quietly and cosily in a restaurant with me, and enjoy 
yourself like a rational being ? 

Sebastian. I do enjoy myself — ^like a rational being ? . . . 
But I must be getting on. {Holds out his hand.) 

Dolly. You always were a crank as a boy. . . . I'll 
walk with you to the end of the Mall {they walk on together). 
Now, tell me candidly, Sebastian, what made you take up this 
craze ? 

Sebastian. I object to the word " craze.*' 

Dolly (undaunted). Is it because you imagine it's 
right ? 

Sebastian. Possibly . . . and also because I like it 

Dolly. Rats! I won't believe that, unless — {seizes his 
arm) — you've been jilted ! . . . Whom by ? 

Sebastian {haughtily). Your suspicions are totally un- 
founded. 

Dolly. Then what has embittered you ? 

Sebastian {smiling sweetly). Ami embittered ? 

Dolly. Don't tell me a young man of your position and 
fortune suddenly chucks everything that — well, that makes 
life worth living — hunting, dancing, flirting — unless he's had a 
nasty knock somewhere. 

Sebastian {dryly). There may be such a thing as wishing 
to do one's duty to one's neighbour. 

Dolly {excitedly). But, my dear man, they're not your 
neighbours down there. . . . Your neighbours are up here 
{pointing vaguely to Carlton House Terrace)^ and you ought 
to stay among them. . . . And it's not your duty, worrying 
Whitechapel as you do . . . poking your nose into other 
people's houses — ^however humble they may be — without being 
invited. I'm sure if one of your navvies, or whatever they are, 
called in Cadogan Square and told me I ought to be "im- 
proved," I should consider it a piece of very great imperti- 
nence. . . . And so do they, more often than not. 
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Sebastian (from his pedestal). Have you no desire to raise 
the lower orders ? 

Dolly {fo herself), I've no desire to raise anything at this 
moment — except the wind. (To him) Not particularly. 

Sebastian (getting up the steam). To develop their facul- 
ties and make them more human? To elevate them above 
their sordid surroundings? To educate them, and interest 
their minds after their hard day's bodily work by classes and 
lectures, and so endeavour to wean them at night from the 
public-houses ? 

Dolly. Personally I should prefer the public-houses to 
the magic-lanterns .... they are more cheerful .... more 
inspiriting. 

Sebastian. I really cannot argue with you. 

Dolly (calmly). Because I don't agree with you? . . . 
Oh, I can see you've got it very badly. . . . You want change. 
. . . Leave off fidgeting them for a week or two, and come 
back to Yorkshire with me to-morrow. They'd get on just as 
well without you, and like it a great deal better . . . and 
you'd have time to try and forget them. 

Sebastian (fervidly). Forget them ? The poor are always 
with us ! 

Dolly. I wish to goodness the rich were ! . . . Here, I've 
run up to town to see if I can raise a monkey somewhere, and 
both the men who'd do it like a shot for me have gone away 
without leaving any address. . . . There's luck 1 

Sebastian (artlessly). What do you want a monkey for? 
... To play with ? 

Dolly (laconically). No ; to pay with, dear boy ! 

Sebastian (puzzled^, I don't quite understand ; but I think 
I can get one for you if you really want it. 

Dolly (thunderstruck). You ! ! ! (To herself) Has this 
good young man been "flying kites"? (To him) But how? 
— where ? 
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Sebastian. From Poplar. 

Dolly. Never heard of him ; is he also among the 
prophets ? 

Sebastian. It's a place, not a person. 

Dolly. Oh ! ... It sounds shady : but of course on your 
recommendation. 

Sebastian. I know an honest, noble-hearted, hard-working 
cobbler down there, with a consumptive wife who goes out 
washing, and seven children. . . . Think of it, Dolly, seven 
little hungry human mouths to feed, and the youngest has 
hardly got its teeth yet. 

Dolly {waxing impatient). Oh, cut the teeth, and come 
to the monkey. 

Sebastian. Well, I was going to tell you. . . . This man 
has a brother, a sailor ♦ 

Dolly {grinding her teeth). Oh, toute la boutique ! 

Sebastian. — who has just come off one of his voyages, 
and brought home a couple of the dearest little marmosets. 

Dolly {interrupting him with a shriek of laughter). Oh, 
you innocent I That's not the sort of monkey I want ! 

Sebastian. What sort, then ? 

Dolly {reddening. Oh, quite a different kind. {To herself) 
He could lend it me, if I dared ask him, and he wouldn't 
blab. ... {To him) There, don't think any more about 
it, Sebastian, dear. . . . But if I can't scrape it together 
somehow . . . I'm done for. ... I really am — this time. 

Sebastian. Dolly, you're in trouble ! {Remembering certain 
family tales of his cousitCs extravagances) It's money. . , . 
You're in debt. 

Dolly {trying to appear insouciante). In the midst of life 
we are in — debt. ... At least I always am. 

Sebastian. Why don't you tell Edmund ? 

Dolly. Tell my husband ! Plutot mourir I 

Sebastian. Is it — bills ? 
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Dolly. No — bets. It was all through that brute of a 
mare. . . . She plunged — I mean I plunged — and lost my 
neck. ... I mean she lost by a head. . . . Oh, you confuse 
me so, looking at me like that ; I don't know what I'm saying. 
{Suddenly waving her umbrella wildly) Hi — stop ! Sebastian, 
stop that hansom, for heaven's sake. . . . There's Fluffy 
Clondyke inside .... he'll do it for me. ... Hi 1 hi ! 
{Begins to pursue the cab,) 

Sebastian (sternly holding her in). Keep quiet, Dolly ! 
Do you mean to say you would ask Lord Clondyke to lend 
you money ? . . . I'm ashamed of you ! 

Dolly {pouting). Well, you needn't grip my arm so fiercely 
.... Besides, I've always paid up. 

Sebastian {in horror). You've done it before, then ? 

Dolly {producing her handkerchief). There is only one way 
left . . . and I don't want to die ... . just yet. 

Sebastian {shortly). How much is it ? 

Dolly. How much ? . . . Ob, well — must I ? It's about — 
{names a sum which will clear her present embarrassments^ and 
leave something over for herself), 

Sebastian. I will send you a cheque by this evening's post. 

Dolly {to herself). Saved ! {To him) How very, very 
good of you ! . . . I don't know what I should have done. 
. . . It's only for a couple of months or so. . . . I've a dead 
certainty for the Cambridgeshire. . . . And, oh, Sebastian, 
you won't say a word to Edmund ? 

Sebastian. I am not a sneak. 

Dolly. No, no ; of course not. {After a pause) Aren't 
you going to lecture me ? 

Sebastian. I shall depute one of my ** navvies " to call in 
Cadogan Square and do it for me. . . . Hansom ! . . . Good- 
bye, Dolly ! . . . I think I shall stick to the East End. . . . 
The air's too enervating for me in the West. Good-bye ! {To 
the cabby) Mile End Road ! Sharp ! 
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Dolly (looking after the retreating wheels, pensively). What 
a mercy I ran across him 1 . . . Well, he can afford it. . . . 
And, after all, I'm his cousin, and he's only doing his duty to 
me. . . . It's better than pauperising Bethnal Green with it. 
He's a good-hearted fellow for all his fads. . . . And I'm sure 
I can trust him. ... I'd no idea he was so simple. . . . 
Anyhow, I've taught him what a monkey is! 



THE WEEK-ENDERS 

A compartment^ labelled ^^ Reserved^^ of a first-class carriage 
belonging to a train leaving London one Saturday after- 
noon in the summer. She (aged forty — et le reste) is 
comfortably ensconced in a corner^ with one eye on an 
evening paper and the other on the door of the carriage^ 
which is abruptly thrown open^ and He (aged twenty-two") 
is propelled by an unseen^ but well-paid hand into the 
compartment^ just as the engine has indulged in the first 
throes of starting. 

He (cannoning against her knees ^ owing to the ricochet caused 
by the jolt of the sudden departure). I beg a thousand pardons, 
I'm sure. . . . Entirely the fault of that officious official who 
absolutely pitchforked me in. . . . It's a mercy I didn't alight 
on all fours. ... I do hope I haven't hurt you ! 

She (smiling). Not a bit. . . . I'm all right, Sir Sampson. 

He (aghast). Lady Delilah? . . . Why (laughing nervously) 
what a funny— coincidence ! 

She. Most coincidences are funny — aren't they ? 

He. And where are you going ? . . . Surely not to 

She. Southcotes? ... Of course I am — and so are 
you. 

He (taken aback). How do you know that? 

Shk She told me she'd asked you. 

He. But I hardly know her. (Suspiciously) You surely 
didn't ask her to, did you ? 

She (jgaily). I do what I please. Don't pout I 

xo6 
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He. But {hesitatingly) we only parted at Northsides last 
Monday. It's so soon 

She (moqueuse). Come, come, is it such a matter for 
regret ? Why this aggrieved tone ? 

He (reddening), I don't mean it to be aggrieved. ... It 
only struck me as being a bit — well, familiar, so to speak. 

She {loftily). What is — familiar ? 

He. Why, you and I chasing each other through country 
houses every week-end. 

She (raising her eyebrows). Pray, which is the chased one ? 

He {confusedly). Oh, really, how you do drop down upon 
a fellow ! 

She. Don't look so kbahit I suppose I'm getting dull in 
my old age. {Movement of deprecation on his part ^ I want 
my " I's " dotted. 

He. You needn't be so cross about it. 

She {cdlinant), I only did it to tease you. 

He {patting her hand). You always did like to cross your 
T's, didn't you? {Sniggers,) 

She. Dear me! quel jeu de mots, . . . Are you engaged 
to write for the Daily Orbit 1 . . . Have you any more of 
these jaunty jokes about you ? . . . You'll certainly enliven 
the dinner-table at Southcotes. . . . Our hostess little knows 
the catherine-wheel of wit I'm bringing her ! 

He {tugging furiously at a slight^ fair moustache). You 
ought to know by this time I'm a bad hand at standing chaff, 
my lady ! 

She {laughing). Oh, /i, /i— that's it, is it ? . . . Well, I 
won't rub you up the wrong way. Take that pucker out ot 
your forehead, and you shall have a cigar, and I won't report 
you to the company. 

He. Why, but — isn't this a smoker ? . . . I told that idiot 
of a guard to put me into one. 

She {calmly). And I told him to put you in — here. 
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He. But how did he know me ? 

She. I gave him your signalement: {admiringly) fair curly 
hair, straight nose, up-and-down collar, general air of stalwart 
swagger. ... He spotted you right enough ! 

He. Delilah ! 

She. Ah, that's better. . . . And now, smoke on, Sammy, 
and ni join you. {Opens a gold and turquoise-studded cigarette- 
case) I'm free to-day to do as I like. {Hilariously) Vogue 
la galore I 

He {lighting up). And where's Jack ? 

She. Oh, don't you worry about my husband. . . . He's 
never invited now where I am, or, if he is, he has the sense 
not to go. . . . He's rather a corvke in a country house when 
there's no shooting or hunting to be had. . . . He's more at 
home out-of-door than indoors. ... He can't talk, you see, 
except after dinner, and then it's principally about "bags" 
or "finishes" — and that's rococo in June, isn't it? 

He. Doesn't he care for croquet ? 

She. Not as you and I do. . . . Besides, he's too violent. 
. . . The last time we were down at EUbury he nearly lamed 
Lady Constance for life — sent his ball right against her ankle, 
poor dear! . . . She forgave him, like an angel, but she 
limped in to dinner. . . . No, at this time of the year we see 
each other from Tuesday to Friday, and the arrangement 
answers very well. . . . He'll get along quite right without 
me for the next two or three days. . . . I'm not indispens- 
able. . . . There are others. 

He {after a slight pause for puffs). Who's going to beat 
Southcotes ? 

She. Oh, the usual set of week-enders ! . . . You know. 

He. Yes ; the mixed biscuits of society. 

She. There'll be the cup-and-platter couples — hall-marked 
— to give the cachet of the Court Record to the party; a 
bachelor millionaire, and a rich American widow, with a 
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fashionable singer, perhaps, thrown in. For the rest, a few 
smart odd women, and odder men, to make the show " go," 
and there you are ! 

He {froiss^. Am I among the — odder men ? 

She (quickly). Certainly not. You don't bring in epigrams 
with the entries in the dining-room, or try to imitate Yvette 
Guilbert in the drawing-room while they're cutting for partners 
for Bridge. You're just yourself, dear man ; and, what's more, 
{sibiiantly) you're mine! . . . I'm godmothering you, mon 
petit/ 

He {wearily), I wish you wouldn't drag me about with 
you to every week-end. 

She. What ! not encourage the new National League for 
well-dressed loafers? . . . You've got into it, and you must 
go on with it. . . . I'm one of the Council, and forbid you to 
withdraw. 

He. But I get so jolly bored by it. . . . Do get some- 
body else next week. 

She. And chuck you ? No {appraising with appreciation 
his ^^points^^) I'm not so mean as all that. Besides {lowering 
her eyelids) it's the only chance I ever get of seeing you now. 
. . . Jack has become so brutally divouk when I'm in town, 
he really gets on my nerves — never leaves me alone for a 
single moment. . . . He's becoming an absolute bore; and 
worst of all (I don't know what's come over him), a bigoted 
bore. 

He {soothingly). Well, well, don't give in just yet. . . . 
He's not much to look at, but he's got the "oof." . . . You've 
never yet had any bother with your dressmaker, have 
you? 

She. Oh no ; he's all right from that point of view. . . . 
Oh, Sammy, I've got five of the loveliest new frocks in the 
luggage van! . . . Won't all the other women squeak with 
envy when they see them ! . . . I'm going to wear three of 
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them to-morrow. . . . Oh, do say it's nice to be going to 
have a quiet Sunday in the country ! 

He {ivith a rude guffaw). Good old quiet Sunday in the 
country! ... I know it — never a moment to yourself 1 . . . 
" Pious orgies," as the song says, ain't in it 

She (scandalised), Sammy ! You forget yourself. ... 
What have you had for lunch ? 

He (reckless), A pretty profligate programme for a day of 
rest! . . . Morning — croquet. Afternoon — motoring or music- 
hailing, according to the weather. Evening — Bridge. Same 
old games with same old girls. . . . And you call that nice 
and quiet ! Oh, lor* ! (Lights another cigar,) 

She (rather nonplussed by this panorama of palling pleasures). 
Well, but when all's said and done, you can't expect a dozen 
or more of well-groomed and well-seasoned men and women 
to spend the day in repeating the catechism, or trying to learn 
the collects; that would be Early Victorian. . . . We've 
grown much more rational. 

He. And more robust. 

She. Quite so. Therefore, mon cher^ submit yourself to 
the inevitable — and keep smiling! . . . After all, there's 
always the food to look forward to. 

He (dreamily). The last infirmity of noble minds ! ( Gloomily) 
Suppose it's a wet day to-morrow ! 

She (gaily). Then we can play at petitsjeux. 

He. What sort ? 

She. Ping-pong, or roulette, or blind man's buff — or the 
most popular amusement of all. 

He. And that is ? 

She. The game of gossip, Sammy. 

He (fervently). Then, Heaven help the reputations of our 
friends. 

She (nettled). Really I cannot understand quelle mouche 
vous pique to-day 1 . . . I've got you an open invitation to 
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one of the most entertaining houses on the South-Western 
line, and you actually look as if you didn't want to take 
advantage of it. You're ungrateful ! 

He. What, for being boarded and lodged for two days by 
people I scarcely know ? 

She (^with petulant persistence). But you know me: 

He {sotto voce). J|^o, indeed ! 

She. I'll pull you through any phalanx of strangers — only, 
you must look after me, mind, and not after any one else. . . . 
I've arranged that you're to take me in to dinner each 
night. 

He. Oh, I say ! . . . You don't give a fellow a chance. 

She. Yes, I do, every chance. . . . Southcotes is one of 
the best Saturday-to-Monday resorts I know. ... If you're 
good they're sure to ask us again {movement on his part\ and 
they'll learn to look upon you as one of their most promising 
week-enders. . . . Here we are (as the train draws up at a 
station)^ I see they've sent the dogcart. . . . Now, mind, 
you'll drive me^ whoever else may be in the train. . . . Look 
sharp, and let down the window, or we shall be left be- 
hind. . . . Dear man, don't look as if you were going to be 
whipped. . . . We'll enjoy ourselves, never fear ! 

He {^ith a vicious tug). Come along, then. . • . 



A RACY COUPLE 

(a pastoral interlude k DEUX mots) 

Lunchrtime on the Stewards^ Cup Day, Lady De Handicap 
and Sir Startin Price, her accredited cavaliere servente^ 
have contrived to get seated together at the grassy board 
of a sporting Amphitryon. 

Sir Startin Price (conviviaiiy). Feel peckish ? 
Lady De Handicap {sulkily). Not likely. 
Sir Startin Price (sharply). What's amiss ? 
Lady De Handicap (peevishly). Don't worry. 
Sir Startin Price (surmising). Wrong *uns ? 
Lady De Handicap (gloomily). As usual. 
Sir Startin Price (condolingly). Too bad ! 
Lady De Handicap (doggedly). Altogether rotten ! 
Sir Startin Price (encouragingly). Buck up ! 
Lady De Handicap (dolefully). Pas possible. 
Sir Startin Price (ivith authority). Must eat. 
Lady De Handicap (shaking her head). Not me. 
Sir Startin Price (suggestively). Thirst on ? 
Lady De Handicap (brightening). Righto, Dodo ! 
Sir Startin Price (seizing a flagon). Hock cup? 
Lady De Handicap (indifferently). That'll do. 
Sir Startin Price (filling her glass). Mop up ! 
Lady De Handicap (winking). No fear. (Mops up,) 
Sir Startin Price (expectantly). Feel fitter? 
Lady De Handicap (disappointingly). Not yet. 
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Sir SxAkTiN Price {^practically). Now — food. 

Lady De Handicap (unbending). Well . . . perhaps. 

Sir Startin Price {reconnoitring the menu). What 
sort? 

Lady De Handicap (itnpromisingly). Don't care. 

Sir Startin Price {tentatively). Iced salmon ? 

Lady De Handicap {with a frisson). Too cold. 

Sir Startin Price {pursuing). Lamb cutlet ? 

Lady De Handicap {with a fan). Too hot. 

Sir Startin Price {comprojnising). Chicken chaudfroid ? 

Lady De Handicap (a//M a shrug), ^a ira ! 

Sir Startin Price (invitingly). More " mop " ? 

Lady De Handicap {approvingly). Good idea. 

Sir Startin Price {accommodatingly). Short ? Long ? 

Lady De Handicap (unflinchingly). Try long ! {which he 
does.) 

Sir Startin Price {aux petits soins). What next ? 

Lady De Handicap {neutrally). Something chirpy. 

Sir Startin Price {consulting the menu). Strawberry 
cream ? 

Lady De Handicap {with a sickly smile of rejection). Too 
sweet 

Sir Startin Price {nothing daunted). Currant tart ? 

Lady De Handicap {rumpling her face). Too sour. 

Sir Startin Price {aux abois). What then ? 

Lady De Handicap {abruptly). Who's that? {as a vast 
and vivid lady salutes him familiarly — en passant). 

Sir Startin Price {lightly). Only Tiny. 

Lady De Handicap {inquisitorially). Tiny who ? 

Sir Startin Price {as one on the rack). Er — Light- 
Weight. 

Lady De Handicap {provocatively). Looks it. 

Sir Startin Price (^ith unnatural pleasantry). What — 
weight ? 

H 
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Lady De Handicap (nastily), Na Light 

Sir Startin Price {chaffingly). What ? Jealous ? 

Lady De Handicap (scornfully). Of that^ 

Sir Startin Price (chidingly). Foolish Mouse ! 

Lady De Handicap {distrustfully). No larks ? 

Sir Startin Price {asseveratingly). Honour bright ! 

Lady De Handicap {dismissing the subject and the object). 
Painted parrokeet 1 

Sir Startin Price {propitiatingly). Petit verre ? 

Lady De Handicap {meeting him half-way). Don't 
mind. 

Sir Startin Price {brusquely), HuUoa, Mouse! {as a 
beautiful and buttonholed youths obviously somewhat ^^allun^^^ 
stoops and whispers in her ear — en passant). 

Lady De Handicap {uneasily). What, Dodo? 

Sir Startin Price {resentfully). Bit thick ? 

Lady De Handicap (uncomfortably). Who ? What ? 

Sir Startin Price {accentuating. That fellow. 

Lady De Handicap (jn well-bred wonder). What ! Squiffy ? 

Sir Startin Price (glumly). Who's — Squiffy ? 

Lady De Handicap {en Madame Mentor). Lord Selling- 
plate. 

Sir Startin Price {working himself up). Looks it. 

Lady De Handicap {with forced frivolity). What ? Selling- 
plate ! 

Sir Startin Price {savagely). No . . . Squiffy. 

Lady De Handicap {pinching him viciously). Drop it ! 

Sir Startin Price {quelling his arrthre pensk). No 
larks? 

Lady De Handicap {drawing herself up), 1 ! 

Sir Startin Price {a la Didymus), Honest Injun ? 

Lady De Handicap {in his ear), Diddleums ! Diddleums ! 

Sir Startin Price {suddenly ^jumping to his feet). Quick, 
Mouse I 
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Lady De Handicap (more or less dreamily). What's up ? 

Sir Startin Price {excitedly). The numbers ! 

Lady De Handicap {brushing the crumbs from her feather 
boa). What for ? 

Sir Startin Price {feverishly). Big race. 

Lady De Handicap {leaping up to a perpendicular position). 
Already ? Never ! 

Sir Startin Price {hurrying off). Come on ! 

Lady De Handicap {shaking her skirts). What'U win ? 

Sir Startin Price {aggravatingly). Only one. 

Lady De Handicap {nervously). I've backed 

Sir Startin Price {hopefully). Lord Bobs ? 

Lady De Handicap {apprehensively). No. Psalmsinger. 

Sir Startin Price {scathingly). You idiot ! 

Lady De Handicap {bitterly realising her imprudence). My 
luck ! 

Sir Startin Price {derisively). Rank outsider ! 

Lady De Handicap {extenuatingly). Foreign tip. 

Sir Startin Price {letting himself go). Tip be ! 

Lady De Handicap (vauntingly). Got fifties ! 

Sir Startin Price {passionately). Fifties be- 



Lady De Handicap {au disespoir). No chance ? 

Sir Startin Price {brutally). None whatever. {A pause.) 

Lady De Handicap {timidly). Dodo, dear. 

Sir Startin Price {chafing). Well, Mouse ? 

Lady De Handicap {cajoling). Be nice ! 

Sir Startin Price {protesting). Always am. 

Lady De Handicap {hesitating). Just put 

Sir Startin Price {impatient). Get on ! 

Lady De Handicap {wheedling). One pony 



Sir Startin Price {understanding). For — you ? 
Lady De Handicap {with a catch in her voice). For me. 
Sir Startin Price {bearing it very well). On what ? 
Lady De Handicap {meekly). Lord Bobs. 
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Sir Startin Price (calmly). Righto, Mouse ! 

Lady De Handicap {effusively). You are 

Sir Startin Price {with a significant smile). Usual com- 
mission. 

Lady De Handicap {demurring). Dodo, dear ! 
Sir Startin Price {compounding. If winner. 
Lady De Handicap {capitulating. Then yes. 

\And Lord Bobs wins in a canter. 



THE RUNAWAY WIVES 

At a restaurant a la mode; ii p.m. A well-dressed com- 
pany of men and women encircling the various supper- 
tables. 

Lady De Corum (aged forty ^ supping en tite-d^-tite with 
Iter latest cicisbeo the Hon. Christopher Cosset). Dear 
me, how very odd it is when you come to think of it ! . . . 
(Gazing around through her face-^main^ Nearly every 
other woman in the room has run away from her original 
husband. 

Hon. Christopher Cosset (aged twenty-two), Tis a bit 
odd. . . . Looks like a sort of Lost Property Office for wives 
who've been mislaid— or, rather, misled. 

Lady De Corum. There seems to be a kind of wave of 
elopements about just now. ... A perfect epidemic. 

Hon. Christopher (nervously). I hope you won't catch it, 
Daddies. 

Lady De Corum (with a knowing wink). Pas si b^te, mon 
cher. . . . I've no desire whatever to drop out of the swim by 
doing anything so imprudent. ... I'm quite satisfied with my 
present position and with dear old De Corum. . . . He's a 
model husband. 

Hon. Christopher. You're a wonderful woman, Daddies ! 

You've got all you want — and a little bit more — without making 

any fuss over it, or getting it into the papers. . . . How do 

you do it ? 
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Lady De Corum. My dear Kit, there's no man in the 
world really worth cooking up a scandal about. . . . No, little 
boy, not even you, so don't pout. . . . You're sure to regret 
it the very next day you've done it. . . . It handicaps yoa so 
horribly not to be able to go to the Drawing Room with your 
own kith and kin. 

Hon. Christopher (sagely). Ah I that's the woman's point 
of view. . . . How about the man's — eh ? 

Lady De Corum. The man's generally is — thinking what 
a beastly nuisance the whole thing is. . . . It's the woman who 
forces the situation, at the last, only to discover, in a very short 
time, that she's let herself in for being bored by one man 
instead of another. ... I really cannot imagine what all the 
married women are coming to next ! 

Hon. Christopher. Say, rather, whom they're going to 
next. . . . There's been a good deal of the shuffling of the 
cards lately, hasn't there ? 

Lady De Corum. Say, rather, of the visiting-cards. . . . 
Do you see the big woman behind me? I knew her very 
well as Lady Foundout, but I can't for the life of me re- 
member who she is now. . . . {Sharply) Kit, who are you 
nodding to in that very familiar way ? 

Hon. Christopher. Only Mrs. Bobbie Bolter. . . . Dear 
little woman, she kicked over the traces very early in the run- 
ning ; . . . always says she was never meant to go in double 
harness. . . . She's got no stable companion now . . ., feels 
happier without one. ... I say, Daddies, who's the woman 
with the red hair, and the emeralds, sitting over there with 
Mrs. Pinkun? 

Lady De Corum. That's Lady Di Vorcee. . . . Now, 
what on earth did she want to go and chuck poor Qeorge 
Vorcee for ? . . . Thirty thousand a year, and as good a fellow 
as ever lived. . . . She did manage her affairs badly. . . . 
But it's in the blood there. ... All the girls in that family 
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have changed their names several times. ... It seems as if 
— oh, lor* (ducking her head down, and regarding her plate with 
sudden interest), 

Hon. Christopher (anxiously). What's wrong, Daddies? 
. . . Plovers' eggs coming to life, or anything odd? . . . 
What are you making such weird faces for ? 

Lady De Corum. Hush ! Not so loud. ... I don't want 
to attract her attention. 

Hon. Christopher. Whose attention ? . . . Who is it ? 

Lady De Corum. Why, Lady Putaway. . . . Don't look 
round. ... Is she gone ? . . . Quick, tell me. 

Hon. Christopher (peevishly). How can I tell you if I 
mayn't look round ? 

Lady De Corum (raising her head cautiously). Yes, she 
has . . . it's all right. . . . I'm not going to bow to her. 
. . . Putaway's my cousin, you know, and she has behaved 
awfully badly to him from the very first. . . . Fancy her showing 
up here so soon I . . . The case was only decided last week. 
. . . Really, some women appear to have no sense of their 
duty towards their neighbour. 

Hon. Christopher. Unless the neighbour is a man — eh, 
Daddies ? 

Lady De Corum. You're a very rude boy, and I've a good 
mind to — Oh I look, Kit, over there. . . . Do you see who's 
just come in ? 

Hon. Christopher. Why, it's Mrs. A'Mensi and Mrs. 
A'Thoro ! Always together. . . . How smart they look, don't 
they? 

Lady De Corum (magnanimously). Yes, indeed, they do, 
poor dears. . . . Theirs was a hard case. . . . Both their 
husbands were brutes, and they could only get a separation. 
. . . Cruel for them, wasn't it ? ... So now they're making 
minage together, and quite enjoying their liberty. . . . This 
room's as good as a play to-night. 
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Hon. Christopher {suddenly). Daddies, listen ! I've got 
an idea ! 

Lady De Corum. Well, don't shriek it out to everybody. 
. . . What's it about ? 

Hon. Christopher. About a play. . . . Why shouldn't 
you and I write a musical piece, and get it up for a 
charity. 

Lady De Corum {somewhat mystified). But, why? . . . 
What should we call it? 

Hon. Christopher. Why, "The Runaway Wives." . . . 
See ? . . . Let's do it together. 

Lady De Corum. But I thought it required half-a-dozen 
very artistic people to produce one very inartistic show 
nowadays ? 

Hon. Christopher. So it does ; ... but we'll fake up a 
few noms deplume^ just for the look of the bill. . . . Now to 
begin. " The Runaway Wives : " a musical comedy in two 
acts 

Lady De Corum {warming up). As performed at the 
Society Theatre 

Hon. Christopher. Capital! . . . The book adapted — 
better put "adaptation " in at once ; if s more honest — adapted 
from 

Lady De Corum. The Spanish of E — lope de Vega, 
by 

Hon. Christopher. Naughty — Nisi-Prius. . . . The 
audience will think there's a joke there, which there isn't. 
. . . And the lyrics by ? 

Lady De Corum. Adelaide King's Proctor. 

Hon. Christopher. Introducing, of course, the "Lost 
Lord." . . . Now, Daddies, who's the music to be com- 
posed by ? 

Lady De Corum. Venus and Adonizetti. . . . That's good 
enough, isn't it ? 
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Hon. Christopher. Daddies, you are wonderful! . . . 
Now about costumes. . . . How are they to be made ? 

Lady De Corum. Absolute, of course. . . . And the 
wigs ? 

Hon. Christopher. By the learned counsel — Clerkson. 

Lady De Corum. We're getting on. . . . With dear Sir 
Francis ^.sjeune Premier, 

Hon. Christopher. And a few startling " turns " in the 
second act — say, a duchess executing a faux-pas^ ... or a 
bishop warbling a " Blushing Ballad." . . . The piece would 
go like blazes. 

Lady De Corum. But the charity. Kit ! . . . What's it all 
to be for ? . . . Pour quelle cause ? 

Hon. Christopher. Pour causes c^lebres. , , . Naturallv. 



HYMEN IN HIGH LIFE 

Inside a fashionable churchy endimanche for a ^^ Society 
Wedding^ A crowd of near relations^ intimate friends^ 
slight acquaintances^ and total strangers^ is awaiting the 
arrival of the bride. 

Near Relation {mentally appraising the cost of the floral 
decorations). What a ridiculous jungle they've made of that 
chancel! . . . wanton waste of money, I call it . . . but I 
suppose Minnie will be extravagant to the last — ^like her 
mother . . . lucky she's marrying a rich man . . . palms 
and orchids, indeed ! . . . I never saw plants so entirely 
misplaced. 

Slight Acquaintance (sweetly). Oh, do you think so ? I 
must confess I love flowers in a church . . . they seem so 
perfectly at home . . . and give the whole locale such a — 
er — holy look. . . . The scent of those lovely lilies makes 
me feel quite — er — spiritual. 

Near Relation. It makes me feel quite sick. . . . Can't 
they open a window somewhere? . . . This atmosphere is 
absolutely poisonous . . . I've a good mind to faint in order 
to show my disapproval of the whole nonsense . . . Such 
vulgar ostentation ! 

Slight Acquaintance (purringly). But they are very 
vulgar people, are they not ? 

Near Relation {taken aback), \ I ! 

Total Stranger {female^ who has been bidden to the nuptials 
by an intimate friend^ male^ of the bride in order to lend the 
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prestige of her exalted social position to the proceedings). Which 
is the bride's mother, Algy ? 

Intimate Friend. That big woman over there with the 
prominent beak and kaleidoscopic toque. . . . Looks like a 
Bird of Paradise, don't she ? . . . See, she's actually mopping 
her eyes ! . . . Conjuring crocodile I . . . She ought to be 
jolly-well glad to have got Miss Minniekins safe into port at 
last and no questions asked. . . . She's been rather a handful 
in her time. 

Total Stranger {suddenly fixing him with her gaze). Toi, 
tu as passd par 1^, h'est-ce pas ? 

Intimate Friend {colouring innocently). Oh, dans le 
temps. . . . Un petit rien du tout. . . . Mais, c'est fini. 

Total Stranger. Bien I Only don't let it occur again. 
. . . Now, do tell me, Algy, which of those two men standing 
over there is the bridegroom ? ... If it's the dark and dapper 
youth, I'm inclined to envy your "Miss Minniekins," as you 
call her. . . . He's rather a dear. 

Intimate Friend (j^^r/^). Think so? . . . He's only the 
best man. . . . The real Simon Pure is the middle-aged fat 
thing, all white waistcoat and bald head. . . . Did you ever see 
such a shining summit ? 

Total Stranger. It borders on the immodest. ... She 
ought to make him start a toupet .... it would look a little 
more proper. ... By the way, what is he ? 

Intimate Friend. Don't exactly know .... he's made 
tons of money somehow. . . . Stock Exchange .... rail- 
ways .... mines .... South Africans .... West Ken- 
singtons — I mean Australians .... and that sort of game. 

Total Stranger. " A City magnum," as our dear friend 
Mrs. Blunderbury remarked to me last night at that Californian 
concert-giver's party. ... I always forget his name. . . . Oh, 
that's the mari^ is it ? ... . Well, I withdraw my envy .... 
but you'll have to introduce me to that best man — le beau brun 
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— as soon as we get out of this suffocating hole. . . . Now, 
don't look cross, for it's got to be done. ... I came here to 
oblige you, and it's the least you can do for me en revanche, 
... I suppose he's knowable ? 

Intimate Friend {sulkily). Oh, lor*, yes ! . . . he's one of 
the Spencer-Stopgaps. . . . Wonder you haven't come across 
him before .... he runs about a good bit. 

Total Stranger {elevating her eyebrows). What's he doing 
in this gallre 9 

Intimate Friend {nastily), I think the Afrikander must 
have hired him for the occasion . . . he's always more or less 
hard up. ... I suspect he's on the job. 

Near Relation {attracted by the distinguished appearance of 
the Total Stranger). Now, I wonder who she is. . . . 
I don't remember ever seeing her in Cadogan Square . . . 
but Maria has such an extraordinary knack of leaving her re- 
lations out of her smart parties. . . . One only knows she's 
had them through the Morning Post. . . . Can you tell me 
{to Slight Acquaintance) who that very aristocratic-looking 
woman is ? . . . The one in black lace over white, with all 
those gorgeous pearls? . . . Who? . . . Good gracious, you 
don't say so ! . . . How on earth did they get herl 

Slight Acquaintance. She was brought. 

Near Relation. Brought ? . . . Who by ? 

Slight Acquaintance {smiling). Oh, not by the carrier. 
. . . You needn't look so astonished. . . . Lord Algy induced 
her to come . . . she'd do anything he asked her. 

Near Relation {bewildered). But why did he want her to 
come? 

Slight Acquaintance. Oh, because the bride wished her 
name to appear as an invitie in the papers to-morrow morning, 
. . . and she rather put the screw on. 

Near Relation {with a feeling of impending vertigo). The 
screw ? 
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Slight Acquaintance. Yes. Don't you remember all the 
scandal about him and her ? 

Near Relation. What ! . . . Her ? {Designating the 
Total Stranger.) 

Slight Acquaintance {imfaiientiy). No, no; the bride. 
. . . He treated her rather badly, and this is, I suppose, 
a kind of amende honorable. . . . He's asked nearly all the 
best people here to-day. 

Near Relation {staggered). Did he ask — you ? 

Slight Acquaintance. No, they did it of their own 
accord, much to my surprise, for I really hardly know them at 
all. . . . But they've wriggled themselves into society — of a 
certain sort — ^in the most undesirable way. ... I believe the 
girls are not so bad ; but they tell me the mother's a caution. 

Near Relation. ! ! ! 

Slight Acquaintance. It's their money, of course, that's 
done it . . otherwise people would never have heard of them ; 
. . . but I must own I would much rather be poor all my life 
than make a fortune in the way they say the father did. . . . 
So degrading, isn't it ? 

Near Relation (gasping). I — really — don't — know. 

Slight Acquaintance. Don't you ? . . . I thought every- 
body did. . . . {Suspiciously) How did you get here ? 

Near Relation. I'm a — relative. ( Wishes she wasr^t,) 

Slight Acquaintance {calmly). Are you? . . . How 
funny 1 . . . And you really don't seem to know as much 
about them as I do ! . . . Ah ! Here she is at last ! {as the 
Bride approaches). 

The Bride {to herself^ as she marches up the church on her 
fathef^s arm). It's all right .... everybody's here .... at 
least, everybody who matters. Algy's kept his word this time. 
Oh, lor*, there's Reggie I I do think he might have kept 
out of it, just for decency's sake .... and Bertie too. . . . 
and Percy .... all my old detrimentals^ I declare. ... I 
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hope mamma won't spot them .... she'll think I asked 
them. . . . Well, in another quarter of an hour I shall be safe. 
. . . Goodness, how Ferdinand's head is glistening! . . . 
Oh, that he could have been married in a hat ! 

The Bridegroom. Here she comes ! I wish it was over. 
I'd give the world for a whisky and soda. . . . It's a deal worse 
than any " carrying-over." ... At any rate, that's only for a 
fortnight, and this is — a lifer. . . . Oufl how stifling it is ! . . . 
I warned Cheviot not to make this beastly frock-coat too 
tight. . . I'm hot all over. ... I wish I looked as cool as 
she does. . . . Ah, she's got my sparklets on. ... I swear 
her father looks as old, I mean as young, as I do. . . . Con- 
found him ! . . . Mercy, what have I done with the ring ? 
{Gets hotter and hotter,) 

Near Relation. Humph I Minnie looks better than I could 
have anticipated . . . but how over-decorated ! . . . diamonds 
in the daytime; . . . she'll sleep in rubies, I suppose. . . . 
Well {with the mordacity of the middle-aged maiden)^ she grows 
more and more like her dear mother . . . that nose will tell — 
in time . . . he'll have to get accustomed to it, poor man. 

Total Stranger. She's got a good figure, Algy. ... Of 
course, I can't see her face, but I must take your — taste for 
that. . . . But why is she marrying this — cash-pot ? . . . She's 
got enough, hasn't she, to have done it on her own ? 

Intimate Friend {enigmatically). She's done the best she 
could for herself . . . poor little soul. . . . There were 
others ! (Total Stranger //«^>5« him viciously.) 

Slight Acquaintance. I really do hope they'll be happy, 
and take a nice large house in a convenient situation, and give 
lots of parties ! . . . They'll get on. . . . Oh ! those sweet 
lilies ! . . . they give me quite a Madonna feeling. ... I 
must call on her directly she comes back to town. . . . I'm so 
thankful I sent her that old fan . . . I'd had it by me for 
years, and it's quite the fashion now again. 



A STRICTLY PRIVATE VIEW 
OF THE ACADEMY 

Hon. Mrs. Hardup {a matron^ who endeavours to augment 
her limited means by contributions of fashionable intelligence to 
various Journals^ posted in the vestibule, note-book in hand). 
Goodness me, there's Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey ! How on earth 
did she get a card ? . . . Sha'n't mention her. ... Ah ! Lady 
Hauterive. 

Miss Pansy Parr {a maiden, at present among the rank-and- 
file of the " Ladies^ Column "). Who did you say, dear Mrs. 
Hardup ? 

Hon. Mrs. Hardup {who knows everybody by sight). Why, 
Lady Hauterive. . . . You can put her in . . . she's all right. 
{Proceeds to make notes) Black lace over cream glcui silk. . . . 
Large bows of shaded puce . . . revers of black lace fall from 
bib of cream chiffon , . . feather boa. . . . {Looks up again, 
observantly) Ah, of course, Lady Pylades and Mrs. O'Restees 
. . . gowned alike, as usual. . . . {Writes) Cornflower-blue 
poplin de Chine, edged with guipure , . . tiny puckerings . , . 
no fulness . . . black toques with touches of orange . . . 
chenille'Spotted veilings. . . . What is it, Miss Parr ? . . . What 
do you want to know now ? 

Miss Pansy Parr {with a malicious twinkle in her eye). 
Only the name of that old rag-bag who has just come in. . . . 
Who, and what, is she ? . . . Am I to put her down ? 

Hon. Mrs. Hardup {severely). That old "rag-bag," Miss 
Parr, is a well-known peeress. Lady Patchwork. . . . You 
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really must try and learn people by heart, or you'll never get 
on. . . . Certainly, you must put her down . . . but avoid 
saying anything about her clothes. That's the Bishop of 
Battersee, closely followed by Sir Henry de Robespierre, with 
whom {annotaiingly) was the Duchess of Stratton, chaperoning 
the beautiful Miss Irene Fulgamey, looking very smart in 
fawn-coloured cloth and a black picture-hat; while in quick 
succession arrived Sir Michael and Lady Arkangel, fresh from 
the wedding at Westminster ; Lady Sapphira Fibster (without 
Sir Ananias) ; the Hispano-Moorish Minister and the Marchesa 
011a Podrida ; the Duchess of Longcloth, in black and white, 
bringing the two Ladies FitzHose, in mauve and pink. . . . 
Oh, really, Miss Parr, it is quite impossible for me to attend to 
my work if you will keep on asking such ridiculous questions. 
. . . No, that is not the President of the Royal Academy 
shaking hands with everybody; it's Mr. Bark, the African 
millionaire. . . . You can put him down. . , . {Yawning) 
Oh, dear me, I feel ready to drop! ... All the most im- 
portant people must be here by this time, so I shall just go 
and get a cup of tea at an A.B.C. 

Apelles de Perkyns {whose contributions towards the art 
of his country have fiot been accepted by the Hanging Committee^ 
standings with a fellow-sufferery before a masterpiece by Sargent), 
Well, well ! And what is your opinion of it, Tinty ? 

Tintoretto de Tomkyns (who is also among the " crowded 
out'% My opinion. Pel? . . . {After a pregnant pause) I 
consider it the most ambitious failure I have ever seen. 

Apelles de Perkyns. How true 1 . . . Such utter lack of 
tone! 

Tintoretto de Tomkyns. Such entire absence of tex- 
ture 1 

Apelles de Perkyns. The composition so faulty. 

Tintoretto de Tomkyns. The colour so flashy. 
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Apelles de Perkyns. The perspective is childish. 

Tintoretto de Tomkyns. The chiaroscuro quite senile. 

Apelles de Perkyns {warmly). It's an injury to Art. 

Tintoretto de Tomkyns {hotly). It's an insult to Nature. 

Apelles de Perkyns. It ought never to have been hung. 
. . . Why, even you, my Tinty, could have done better ! 

Tintoretto de Tomkyns {scarcely knowing whether to be 
pleased or piqued). No doubt, no doubt . . . {En revanche) 
And so could even you, dear Pel. 

Apelles de Perkyns {taking refuge in generalities). Ah ! 
The Academy is not what it was 1 {They pass on sadly,) 

Mrs. Parvenu-Potts {who has never before been to a Private 
View — pausing on the threshold of the first room in consterna- 
tion). Oh ! but what a crowd ! . . . We sh^ll never be able 
to see the pictures ! 

Mr. di Lettante {an artistic dabbler^ who has constituted 
himself her cicerone for the afternoon), I didn't bring you here 
to see the pictures, but the people. 

Mrs. Parvenu-Potts {disconcerted^. Oh, but I wanted to 
be able to say I'd seen the pictures before any of my friends. 
... I can see people every day. 

Mr. di Lettante, But not arrayed like some of these. 
. . . There is a race of esoteric beings that seem specially 
created for private views. . . . Look about you ! 

Mrs. Parvenu-Potts {pointing in amaze to a lean and 
lanky lady with a head like a bird's nest, clothed in a saffron- 
coloured negligi, and hung with rows of bright blue beetles). 
Oh, but, Mr. di Lettante, who is that ? 

Mr. di Lettante. That is Mrs. Harrington-Hecate, a 

great celebrity in her own inner circle. She gives wonderful 

parties at Endor Lodge to a consecrated coterie, by which she 

is reverenced as the true revelation of female beauty. 

Mrs. Parvenu-Potts (pith a shudder). Oh, but how 

I 
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draggled she looks I . . . I'm sure she's come out in her 
slippers. ... I should just like to give her a wash and 
brush-up. 

Mr. di Lettante. Hush, hush, that's rank blasphemy! 
. . . She sat to Botticelli Buncombe for the principal figure in 
his last year's picture, "The Yearners." . . . She always looks 
yearning. 

Mrs. Parvenu-Potts. Who is the little fat man talking 
to her in the Tyrolese hat and brown velveteen coat? . . . 
He looks as if he'd be all the better for a little spring 
cleaning. 

Mr. di Lettante. Please not so loud. . . . That's Narcisse, 
the decadent poet. . . . He's very precious, ... so precious 
that the publishers are afraid to touch him. ... So now he 
writes sonnets to himself, and sends them round, type-written, 
to all his friends on their birthdays. 

Mrs. Parvenu-Potts {who feels she is indeed having a 
private view of some things). Dear me, how extraordinary 1 

Mr. di Lettante {chirruping). Ah 1 I thought you'd be 
astonished. . . . Now, do you see those three girls in New- 
market coats, with short hair and pince-nez? They are the 
daughters of old Thersites O'Cruets, the genial art-critic of the 
Daily Damper, . . . Their friends call them Pepper, Salt, and 
Mustard. . . . They follow their father's profession with — their 
tongues. . . . No, I don't know them ; Heaven forbid ! . . . 
Shall we wander on ? 

.•••••a. 

Miss Van Dollars {from New York^ who is endeavouring 
conscientiously to *^go through" with all the pictures, and is 
somewhat disappointed at the barren results). Say, Lady 
Feathernest, there's a lot of real good honest paint wasted all 
around here, isn't there ? 

Lady Feathernest {her guide, philosopher, and friend — 
with a salary). There is, indeed! ... A most depressing 
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exhibition of crude incompetence ! {She has appropriated the 
expression from some one else,) 

Miss Van Dollars. Such a lot of rubbish I never saw on 
any walls. 

Lady Feathernest {looking round sniffingly upon the com- 
pany through her face-a-main). Nor off them either. 

Miss Van Dollars {pausing in front of a life-sized study of 
the undrapedy entitled " Venus Vertebrata "). Sakes ! Who's 
that? . . . Number 3009. 

Lady Feathernest {trying to read the catalogue without 
her glasses^ and mistaking the number). The Duchess of 
Spineapple. 

Miss Van Dollars {thunderstruck). What ! Is that the 
way they dash off your Duchesses, now {wondering if the same 
frankness will be expected of her when her turn comes to be 
painted as a Duchess), 

Lady Feathernest {in horror, discovering her error). No, 
no, my dear, ... my mistake . . . it's a Venus, or something- 
or-other . . . don't look at it ! {hurriedly^ in order to divert 
her charges attention from the too generous goddess). See, 
that's an interesting and original treatment of St. Paul's! 
{signifying, of course, the Cathedral, as depicted on the occasion of 
the Queet^s Diamond Jubilee), Very natural, isn't it? . . . 
Look! 

Miss Van Dollars {whose gaze has been arrested by a some- 
what realistic representation of " TTie Bathers "). Very . . . 
but which is St. Paul ? , . . and what are they doing ? 

Lady Feathernest {still regarding the Jubilee commemora- 
tion). Who, dear, are doing what? ... do you mean the 
Guards? . . . {Admiringly) Aren't they grand in their 
uniforms ? 

Miss Van Dollars {ivith her eyes on ^^ The Bathers^'). 
Their uniforms ? . . . You're spoofing me a bit, say ! 

Lady Feathernest {aghast). Spoofing? {turns quickly, 
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and discovers the error at a glance). Oh, my dear Miss Van 
Dollars, do come into the next room 1 . . . You certainly 
have a knack of finding out the most — ahem — unconventional 
subjects. . . . {Bustles her along with virtuous breathlessness^ 
and finally pulls her up before a great allegorical picture,) 

Miss Van Dollars {gazing in wonder at the kaleidoscopic 
canvas). Say, Lady Feathernest, what's all this about ? 

Lady Feathernest (Jumbling at the catalogue). What is 

the number? . . . Nine hundred and Oh yes, this 

must be it ! . . . " Love, the Conjurer." . . . 

Miss Van Dollars. Well, if he can't conjure better than 
that I sha'n't engage him for my next party. . . . **Love" 
looks as if he'd supped off too many clams, and got the 
nightmare. . . . It's a make-you-sit-up-all-round picture. . . . 
Quite a corpse-reviver. . . . Sort of pick-me-up "poster." 
. . . Eh? 

Lady Feathernest {who has recently visited the Exhibition 
at Niagara), Yes, indeed. ... It might be an up-to-date 
advertisement. . . . {Musingly) But, what for 

Miss Van Dollars. For '*Childe Beecham's Pilgrimage." 
. . . Come on, let's make tracks! . . . And is this all you 
can show of your best ? 



IN FASHION'S INFERNO 

[A duet in counterpoint^ with an occasional counterpoise^ from 
the Divine Comedy of Speculation^ as enacted by the players 
of Monte Carlo,'] 

The Interior of the Casino at Monte Carlo : Night, 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante (of FlorencevilUy U,S,A, ; a richly 
dollared and somewhat unsophisticated widow, on her first 
European tour — gazing about her in more or less apologetic 
admiration). Dear me ! How beautiful it all is ! . . . And 
this — this is the celebrated Gambling Hell of Europe ! 

The Hon. Victor Virgil (a needy younger son, of the 
Maniuan Club, Piccadilly ; an habitual punter, wk) has con- 
stituted himself cicerone to the fair Danae after a tahle-d^hote 
acquaintanceship). Oh ! come, I say ! . . . I think you're a 
bit too down on it. . . . It's not quite so bad as all that. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante {musingly). ** All hope abandon 
ye who enter here ! " 

Hon. Victor Virgil. But that's the last thing they do 
abandon. . . . Now, if you'd said — money, . . . well, of 
course a good deal of that is left behind. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dantk Oh ! but I've heard such awful 
accounts of the people who frequent this place ! . . . the 
men who punt — the women who paint . . . long-lost souls 
who spend their days and nights in shameful speculation. 
(Shudders.) 

Hon. Victor Virgil. Well, as for that, it's not half so 

>33 
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risky as the Stock Exchange or — Wall Street. (She looks 
down.) Here it's money down. ... No credit, no contango, 
no crash ; . . . and if you're really cleaned out and can't get 
home, you can claim the viatique. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante {to whom the expression savours 
of sacrilege). What — what does that mean ? 

Hon. Victor Virgil {smiling). Nothing very terrible 
. . . only the money the Administration will give you to get 
away with . . . when you're quite dhcavL 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante {looking at him curiously). And 
have you ever sent in your claim, Mr. Virgil ? 

Hon. Victor Virgil {blushing uncomfortably), I? Oh 
yes . . . but it's a mere formality. . . . {Changing the topic) 
Come now, let me take you round the rooms, and explain the 
mysteries of roulette. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante (pith resignation). Well, as I am 
here, I may as well see the — horrors j . . . but you must be 
my guide, and explain everything to me. . . . (Confidentially) 
Do you know, it's quite different to what I imagined ! . . . 
much more respectable. . . . More like a large evening party^ 
isn't it? . . . I've never seen one of these places before. 
. . . I've never — never — gambled in all my life ! 

Hon. Victor Virgil. Not really ? Then you're just the one 
to win. . . . Oh, you must have a flutter 1 ... A little one. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante (recoiling in virtuous horror). 
Me? No, no, not for the world. ... I shouldn't think it 
right. . . . And then (pith artless hesitation) I shouldn't know 
what to do. . . . 

Hon. Victor Virgil (amiably). Oh, I'll soon show you. 
. . . Now, let us see if you're in luck (leading her softly to a 
roulette table). You just think of a number. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante (innocently). Oh, is that all? 
(pith a vague idea she may be invited to double it^ add five to it^ 
and then take ten away). Yes, I've thought. 
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Hon. Victor Virgil {;who is anxiously watching the ball 
Just starting on its career round the wheel). Well, what is it ? 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante {unexpectedly). Forty-four ! 

Hon. Victor Virgil (gasping). Too high ... too high. 
You mustn't go beyond thirty-six. . . . {Impatiently) Try 
again, quick ! 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante {who is not quite easy in her mind 
as to whether she is justified in using her hitherto unsuspected 
powers of divination in such a naughty cause). Seventeen ! 

Hon. Victor Virgil {as the ball runs into number seventeen). 
You've hit it! . . . You're en veine, . . . {Excitedly) You 
must play. . . . It's flying in the face of fortune not to do so. 
. . . You don't like to? {Speciously) Well, then, let me play 
for you. . . . Oh, it's all above board, I assure you. . . . You 
just give me the money, and tell me the numbers you fancy, 
and I'll do all the rest, . . . put the stakes on, and see we get 
paid all right. . . . And then we'll share the winnings. . . . 
{In a tone of seductive badinage) You know, when you're in 
— ^what-d'ye-call-it ? — you must do as the what-d'ye-call-'ems 
do! 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante {probably overcome by the vicious 
atmosphere around her^ and dropping her scruples into her 
shoes^ and her louis into the Master's hand). Don't lose 
them ! 

Lady Fanny Fidgett {to a youth sitting beside her at a table^ 
and recording on her behalf the variations of the game on a 
card), I do wish, Willie, you would speak to this horrid man 
standing behind my chair, and tell him not to swear so dread- 
fully whenever he loses. ... It quite puts me out ! . . . I'm 
getting on all the wrong numbers. . . He oughtn't to do it j 
it's dreadful. 

Willie Waggett {her latest cicisbeo). Quite a sword of 
DamoclQZ hanging over your head — eh, my lady ? 

Lady Fanny {who is not a scholar). Sword of what? Why 
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now yot^re beginning. , , . There, he's at it again. . , . Tell 
him to stop. 

Willie Waggett. My dear child — (she is forty-five) — I 
can't possibly interfere with another man's monologue. . . . 
He's talking to himself, not to you or me. . . . And, after all, 
he does it sotto voce, . . . Nobody but you would have noticed 
it. . . . Perhaps he's drunk too much benedictine, and this is 
the reaction. 

Lady Fanny {rising inteniperately). He's bringing me 
bad luck ; I shall take a turn at another table. ( Which she 
does.) 

Willie Waggett {gathering up the cards and pencil, with 
a sigh). We've been table-turning all night. . . . What a 
woman it is ! 

Hon. Victor Virgil {who has by this time amassed a tidy 
little pile for himself— after one or two bad shots on the part of 
the Sibyl). There, now we've played quite long enough. . . . 
I mustn't allow you to grow too eager about it . . . See, 
you've won all this ! 

Mrs. Mary Ann T>A:tiTE {regarding the pieces of gold as if 
they were blood-money — with sudden compunction). No, no ; I 
won't touch them ! . . . They're made at the expense of other 
people . . . almost fraudulently. ... I should feel as if I 
were a 

Hon. Victor Virgil. — a Company Promoter? 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante {whose husband was a noted guinea- 
pig). No, ... I didn't mean that. 

Hon. Victor Virgil. The only person you can possibly 
injure at this kind of gambling is yourself, . . . because you win 
others don't lose. . . . You cannot have anything to reproach 
yourself with. . . . Whereas at the other game, who knows 
who may suffer at your hands ! ( With a significant shrug, as 
much as to say, " How was your fortune made ? ") 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante {helplessly). Well, all I say is 
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that people shouldn't gamble at all, either here or any- 
where. 

Hon. Victor Virgil (^plausibly). Nay, but isn't all life 
one long gamble ? . . . A universal lottery, with a thousand 
to one chance against any one drawing a particular prize? 
. . . and love? {Dropping his voice into a would-be tender 
tone). Consider the tremendous odds against any man or 
woman throwing a main from that delusive dice-box ! 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante {who married for money and 
regretted it). Ah ! yes. . . . But don't let us talk about it. 
. . . Come around and tell me about the people here. 

Hon. Victor Virgil. The speculative souls in pain ? . . . 
All right ! I'll point you out some of the satyrs and sirens ! 
All the best people ! 

Lady Fanny Fidgett {w?io is now simmering at a trente-et- 
quarante table). It's extraordinary I can't win to-night ! . . . 
But just look at this intermittence ! Who could compete with 
it? . . . What's that the man says? Another aprhs? ... I 
believe he's paid to turn up aprh, ... I shall see this deal 
out, and then go back to the roulette. . . . Oh, but where's 
my Mascotte, my black pig ? . . . Did you bring it away from 
the other table, Willie ? You did? You're certain ? . . . Then 
I must have dropped it since I've been sitting here. . . . {Begins 
fumbling in her lap and shaking her skirts). What can have 
become of it ? {Pushes her chair a little back and tries to look 
under the table, in executing which manosuvre^ and in order 
to steady herself she unwittingly clutches hold of the knee of 
her neighbour, an elderly Frenchman,) 

The Elderly Frenchman {who is very ticklish), Mais, 
mon Dieu, madame, qu'est-ce que vous faites ? . . . Laissez- 
moi done . . . je ne puis jamais supporter les attouchements 
. . . je suis trfes nerveux. . . . Ah 1 

Lady Fanny {with profuse apologies). Oh, pardon, pardon, 
monsieur, mais j'ai perdu mon cochon 1 
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The Elderly Frenchman {^petrified), Votre ? 

Lady Fanny. Vous ne Pavez pas vu? . . . mon petit 
cochon noir? 

The Elderly Frenchman (hastily drawing up his feet 
under his chair), Vous avez apport^ un animal ici, madame ? 
. . . Mais c'est inoui! Je me sauve ! {Prepares to fly,) 

Lady Fanny {suddenly shaking the missing fetich from her 
handkerchief). Ah ! Here it is ! . . . Voilk, monsieur ! 
{Explanations and apologies,) 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante (phase former dark visions of 
Monte Carlo and its visitors are becoming more couleur de 
rose). This is certainly a most wonderful place, Mr. Virgil. 

Hon. Victor Virgil. Ah ! I thought you'd find it isn't 
quite so black as it's painted. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante. I never saw so many lovely 
women. 

Hon. Vici'OR Virgil. Yes, they do grow a bit thick here, 
don't they ? 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante. Such exquisite frocks ! 

Hon. Victor Virgil {dryly). Yes . . . what there is of 
them. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante {eagerly). Do tell me who that 
fair woman is ! . . . There, in black, with hardly any shoulder- 
straps. 

Hon. Victor Virgil. That's Mimi Montretout. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante. And that gorgeous creature with 
a kind of diamond tiara on her hat ? 

Hon. Victor Virgil. That's la belle Bouillabaisse. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante. Oh, look at that sweet little 
creature with those ropes of pearls ! Who is she ? 

Hon. Victor Virgil. That's Virginie de Vide-Poche. . . . 
She's worth thousands — of other people's money. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante {innocently). They're all actresses, 
aren't they ? 
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Hon. Victor Virgil {kumouring her artlessness). Oh, all ! 

Lady Fanny Fidgett {who has worried herself and her 
Waggett back to roulette). The heat is getting awful. ... I 
shall have to go, just when I'm beginning to win. ... A 
louis on zero, eleven, and thirty-two, please, Willie. . . . Oh, 
madame, je vous prie, prenez garde (to a stout German who 
is lurching over Lady Fanny's chair in her efforts to get her 
stakes on the table), Willie, do tell this fat woman not to knock 
against me like this. ... I expect every moment she'll push 
my hat oflf my head on to the table. 

Willie Waggett (slyly). There would be " wigs " on the 
green ! .... eh, my dear child ? (But the dear child doestCt 
see the joke,) ♦ 

The Voice of the Croupier. Messieurs, aux trois 
derniers ! 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante. What's that he says, Mr. 
Virgil ? 

Hon. Victor Virgil. He's announcing the last three 
scenes of the play for to-night ... It is just closing time 
.... Let us go. . . . Well, what do you think of the 
Casino ? {As they are leaving the rooms.) 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dante. I think it's the very nicest, 
naughtiest place I ever was in in all my life. . . . And I 
never want to see it again .... that's all. 



MAISIE'S MANUAL 

(the new child's guide to knowledge) 

The Guide. How many parents have you got ? 

The Child. Two — at present. 
• The Guide. What do you signify by the words " at 
present " ? 

The Child. The possibihty that Papa and Mamma may 
be divorced, and each of them marry again, in which case 
I should have four. 

The Guide. What is divorce? 

The Child. The last satisfaction that a husband and wife, 
who have become mutually tired of one another, can afford 
themselves. 

The Guide. Why should you imagine such a crisis should 
occur in the lives of your parents ? 

The Child. From the way they go on. 

The Guide. What is Papa ? 

The Child. The only gentleman we know who does not 
seem to get on with Mamma. 

The Guide. What is Mamma ? 

The Child. One of the very few ladies of our acquaint- 
ance who does not appear to wish to kiss Papa. 

The Guide. What is your idea of Home ? 

The Child. The place where Papa and Mamma never 
are — together. 

The Guide. What is your experience of Matrimony ? 

X40 
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The Child. Squabbling all day long, and beginning again 
next morning. 

The Guide. What are the squabbles about ? 

The Child. Everything — from bills to baccarat 

The Guide. Are they never made up ? 

The Child. Nothing is ever made up in our house — 
except Mamma's face. 

The Guide. What do you understand by the word 
" Love " ? 

The Child. What the Captains with the buttonholes and 
shiny boots make to Mamma, when they come to tea with her, 
and Papa is out. 

The Guide. What authority have you for this statement? 

The Child. Lady Viperine. 

The Guide. Who is Lady Viperine ? 

The Child. Mamma's dearest friend. 

The Guide. How do you know that ? 

The Child. Because she says the most spiteful things 
about her behind her back. I've heard her. 

The Guide. Why are you allowed to attend these tea- 
parties ? 

The Child. Because Mamma says it looks well to the 
servants to have the child in the room — at first. 

The Guide. Not all the time ? 

The Child. No. When the Captains begin to laugh 
slyly, and talk silly French, Mamma kisses me hurriedly and 
sends me upstairs to Miss Knowall ? 

The Guide. Who is Miss Knowall? 

The Child. My governess. 

The Guide. Do you like her? 

The Child. Not so much as Papa does. 

The Guide. What are Miss Knowall's chief duties ? 

The Child. Changing the yellow-covered novels for 
Mamma at the foreign library, and taking me to tnatintes. 
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The Guide. Do you like going to the theatre? 

The Child. Immensely. Because the realities of the 
stage afford such a refreshing contrast to the artificialities of 
every-day life. 

The Guide. What plays interest you the most ? 

The Child. The plays with the problem. 

The Guide. What is the problem ? 

The Child. Whether really nice people will ever call 
upon the heroine again. 

The Guide. What kind of heroine do you especially 
admire ? 

The Child. The one with a past ; because she is always 
so beautifully dressed all through the play; and is sure to 
wear the most lovely evening frock in the act in which she 
is going to do something particularly naughty. 

The Guide. Are you fond of dress ? 

The Child. I hope so. It is the only subject in the 
course of her education that a woman should take up 
seriously. 

The Guide. But surely you would prefer to be well 
equipped mentally, rather than corporeally? 

The Child. By no means. A man detests a clever 
woman. 

The Guide. Can you give any reason for this ? 

The Child. Because, in order to assert herself properly 
and create a superior impression, she is bound to contradict 
him ; and there is not a man yet born who could stand that. 
In the game of love, hearts are trumps. A good husband 
was never won by a head. 

The Guide. Explain what you mean by a "good" 
husband. 

The Child. Limited curiosity and unlimited cash. 

The Guide. Nothing more ? 

The Child. What more could a reasonable woman 
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want? She only asks to be able to enjoy her life — un- 



questioned. 
The Guide. 
The Child. 
The Guide. 
The Child. 
The Guide. 
The Child. 
The Guide. 
The Child. 
The Guide. 
The Child. 
The Guide. 
The Child. 



How do you defir\e " enjoying her life " ? 
The giving, and going to, smart parties. 
What are " smart " parties ? 
Married women and unmarried men. 
What lessons are you learning at present? 
Such as will lead me to the top of the tree. 
Which tree? 

The tree of knowledge — of good and evil. 
How do you define " good " ? 
Everything disagreeable. 
And " evil " ? 
Everything nice. 

[Here the Manual breaks off abruptly. 



AN EXCLUSIVE ASCOTERIE 

The privileged pen of the Royal Enclosure at Ascot^ on the Cup 
Day^ wherein are congregated the customary flock of smart 
and noble sheep, rubbing somewhat scandalised shoulders 
with certain ignoble and adventurous goats who have some- 
how managed to push their way into the fashionable fold. 

Lady Sheepshead. How on earth did all these dreadful 
outsiders get their vouchers ? 

Lady Lambstail. By bribery, I should think. 

Lord Belwether. Or corruption. 

Hon. Tommy Trotters. The motto certainly seems to be 
" Let 'em all come !*'... . doesn't it? 

Lady Sheepshead. Is no place to be left sacred to us ? 
. . . Are all our rights to become common property ? 

Lady Lambstail. All our privileges to be entrenched on ? 

Lord Belwether. Looks like it. . . . Ah ! when I re- 
member 

Hon. Tommy Trotters. Oh, my dear old Bel, no me- 
moirs, please. . . . Do turn your back on the past, and face 
the present. . . . It's little good maudlin over the prerogatives 
of forty years ago. . . . Times have changed, and you'll have 
to change with 'em, or find yourself left very much behind. 

Lady Sheepshead. What a terrible state of society ! 

Lady Lambstail. It's the beginning of the end. 

Lord Belwether. Which I fervently hope I shall not live 
to see. 

Hon. Tommy Trotters. Well, for my part I rather enjoy 
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it. . . . Makes it more amusing never to know whom you're 
talking to. . . . Leaves a good deal to the imagination. . . . 
Hullo ! here's Mrs. Nannikins ! 

Mrs. Nannikins {a gilded goat^ joining the group of sheep). 
How d'ye do, dear Lady Lambstail ? . . . I thought I should 
see you here to-day. . . . It's so nice, isn't it, meeting every- 
body one knows ? ... I do pity all those poor dear people 
outside on the coaches. • • • They seem so out of it, don't 
they? 

Hon. Tommy Trotters. I daresay they manage to enjoy 
themselves quite as much as we do. 

Mrs. Nannikins. Oh, impossible, dear Mr. Trotters, quite 
impossible ! . . . I was only remarking to my husband this 
morning that nothing would induce me ever to come to Ascot 
if I hadn't got my Enclosure ticket. ... It makes all the 
difference, doesn't it ? 

Lady Sheepshead. But I don't remember seeing you here 
before. . . . How did you get in this year? 

Mrs. Nannikins {calmly). Oh, the Duke of Buckskin is a 
great friend of mine, you know. . . . He never refuses me 
anything. 

Lady Lambstail. Oh, then you asked for your ticket ? 

Mrs. Nannikins. Er — no, not quite. . . . The dear Duke 
thought that I ought to have one. 

Lady Sheepshead and Lady Lambstail. Oughts? 

Hon. Tommy Trotters {to Lord Belwether). She's a 
game one ! 

Mrs. Nannikins. Er — yes, his Grace considered I had 
certain claims. 

Lady Sheepshead and Lady Lambstail. Claims ! ! ! 

Mrs. Nannikins {sweetly). You see, I've done a good 
deal for Society in the last few months. ... I think you've 
all been to my house at some time or another. ... I do 
forget faces so tenibly, unless they belong to really important 

K 
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people, . . . people that one knows intimately, like the Buck- 
skins. ... (2b Lord Belwether) Now, I'm sure you've 
dined with me, haven't you ? 

Lord Belwether {outraged). Never ! 

Mrs. Nannikins. Well, it's somebody exactly like you. 
. . . {Turning blandly to Lady Sheepshead) Of course, I re- 
member you. Lady Sheepshead, perfectly well. . . . You've 
often dropped in to lunch quite unexpectedly, . . . when you 
hadn't anywhere else to go, haven't you? ... I always 
thought it so nice and friendly of you. . . . But, dear me, 
what were we talking about ? . . . Oh yes, about my claims to 
come in here, weren't we? . . . Well, perhaps "claims" is 
hardly the word. But when one has fed and amused Royalty, 
one does expect that Royalty will do something of the same 
kind en revanche: . . . this Enclosure, for instance, . . . 
although {gazing around her superbly through her face-ctrmain) 
I must confess, with this olla podrida of obscurities collected 
together here to-day, the compliment loses somewhat of its 
value. . . . Good-bye for the present. Lady Lambstail; I 
daresay we shall meet later on. . . . Do come to my ball 
next week ; . . . I'll send you a card if I think of it. 

Hon. Tommy Trotters (in admiration). She's impayablet 

Lady Lambstail. She's impertinent ! 

Lady Sheepshead. She's impossible ! 

Lord Belwether. The idea! that she should imagine 
that I — I — had ever dined at the table of a self-made man, 
whatever his income might be ! . . . Thank goodness, I have 
some sense of decency left. 

Lady Sheepshead {uncomfortably). That's all very well, 
my dear Bel ; but what is one to do when people are always 
worrying one to go and eat something with them ? . . . One 
can't always be refusing ; ... it looks so rude. 

Lady Lambstail. My dear Baa, there are some people to 
whom it is positively one's duty to be rude. 
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Hon. Tommy Trotters (fo Lord Belwether). There 
are some people who can't say "No" to a cutlet, whoever 
may dangle it before their mouths . . . Hullo, Billy (fo an 
obvious goat\ you here ? , . . how are you getting on ? Found 
anybody to speak to ? 

Mr. Billy Goatherdo. Now then. Tommy, stow that 
chaff . . . don't you try and get a rise out of me to-day . . . 
I'm as good as you are here and one better too, for I've got 
the " stuff" in my pocket, and you haven't. . . . What ? 

Lady Lambstail (fo Lord Belwether). Who is this 
dreadful man ? 

Lord Belwether. Heaven forbid that I should even 
surmise ! 

Hon. Tommy Trotters. All right, Billy, don't talk so 
loud, and don't take my arm. . . . Got a "tip" for the Cup? 

Mr. Billy Goatherdo. A dead "cert," my boy . . . 
and I'll put you on to it, and, what's more, lend you a pony 
to back it with — at a price. . . . What? (taps him with his 
stick). 

Hon. Tommy Trotters {nervously). What's the price ? 

Mr. Billy Goatherdo {lowering his voice). That you'll 
introduce me to Lady Sheepshead. . . . What ? 

Hon. Tommy Trotters (aghast). Impossible ! 

Mr. Billy Goatherdo (carelessly). All right, my boy, 
take it or leave it . . . it's an eight to one chance. ... It 
would pull you up a bit, wouldn't it ? . . . What ? 

Lady Sheepshead. I wonder what the time is ? . . . I'm 
getting quite ravenous. ... I almost feel that after a good 
lunch I should be able to spot a winner. 

Mr. Billy Goatherdo (to Hon. Tommy). How about 
that pony ? . . . Going to make your fortune to-day, eh ? 

Hon. Tommy Trotters {sotto voce). She'd never consent. 

Mr. Billy Goatherdo. I fancy she might be induced to, 
if she understood. 
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Hon. Tommy Trotters {puzzled). Understood? . . . 
What? 

Mr. Billy Goatherdo {confidentially), I'll let you have 
another pony to be put on for her . . . and no questions 
asked, if the event doesn't happen to come off. . . . What? 

Lord Belwether {loftily). Shall we go and have some 
luncheon ? 

Lady Lambstail. I shouldn't be sorry for a glass of 
champagne, I must confess. . . . But, my dear Bel, don't let 
us miss the big race. ... I know what she is {designating 
Lady Sheepshead) when she once sits down with an ab- 
sorbing menu in front of her ! . . . I shall rely upon you to 
run this show, and not let us waste time over our appetites. 
. . . Come along ! 

Lord Belwether {glancing at Mr. Billy Goatherdo). 
I'm not going to have that bounder tacked on to us. . . . 
Just look .... Tommy has actually introduced him to Baa 
Sheepshead. . . . Really, the way that dear woman gives her- 
self away is something pitiable. . . . Why, she's shaking 
hands with the man ! . . . It's almost — indecent. 

Lady Lambstail. Depend upon it. Tommy's got some- 
thing up his sleeve for both of them, or she'd never do it. . . . 
Poor dear Baa! She's awfully hard up at this moment. 
. . . It's all she could do to vamp up some frocks this week. 

Lady Sheepshead {sotto voce to Hon. Tommy). Of course, 
kiddy, a pony is a pony, and he seems pretty certain about it ; 
. . . but he won't expect to be allowed to call, or anything of 
that sort, will he ? 

Hon. Tommy Trotters (/« same undertones). I'll manage 
all that. . . . Don't you worry about it .... he only wants 
to say he knows you. . . . Besides, you might find him 
useful ; . . . he's not too exigeant. . . . You just nod to him 
if you meet him in Bond Street . . . that's all he wants ; . . . 
it won't hurt you, and it will please him — especially if he's 
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with another outsider who sees you do it . . . Besides, if 
you play your cards well in that quarter you might — (Drops 
his voice to a whisper,") 

Lady Lambstail {irritably to Lord Belwether). How 
much longer is Baa going to keep us waiting for our food ? 
. . . I'm starving ! 

Mrs. Nannikins {suddenly reappearing at her elbow). 
Starving, Lady Lambstail? . . . Oh, you must come and 
lunch with me. ... as many of you as like 1 . . . (Lord 
Belwether vanishes in the crowd,) I've taken a little house 
for the week, just opposite, you know; and there's lunch going 
on all day long ! . . . You must come ! . . . The Duchess 
has already gone over ! 

Lady Lambstail {superciliously). Which Duchess? . . . 
There's more than one ! 

Mrs. Nannikins {pleasantly). Why, the Duchess of Buck- 
skin. ... Of course you know her ? 

Lady Lambstail {who doesn^t). Very slightly ! 

Mrs. Nannikins {patronisingly). Then come and be intro- 
duced to her. . . . Tommy, we're going over to lunch at the 
Heatheries. . . . Bring Lady Sheepshead along. . . . 

PoN. Tommy Trotters {to Lady Sheepshead, who is by 
way of protesting). Nonsense, my dear Baa ! Of course you'll 
come 1 You've accepted '* Billy " to-day ! . . . You can't refuse 
" Nanny." ... It would be so rude, you know ! 
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THE DOUCEUR OF THE DUCHESS 

" The most by ready cash — but all have prices, 
From crowns to kicks, according to their Vices." — Byron. 



Five d clock in the drawing-room of Dorcaster House^ where the 
Duchess, of charitable fame^ is entertainimg a few intimes 
at tea. 

Lady Hardup {godmother^ en litre, to all the millionaires 
and -airesses who desire to be received into the holy state of 
Society — in suppliant tones). Do, dear Duchess, . . . please, 
do! 

The Duchess of Dorcaster {resolutely). No, I won't. 

Lady Hardup {beseechingly). Just for once ! 

The Duchess. If I do it once, I shall have to do it twice. 

Lady Hardup. Not at all. . . . You need never even 
nod to them again. Do send them a card ! 

Lady Hauterive {to the Duchess). What is Nina 
bothering you about, dear? . . . Some parvenue protigie 
of hers, I'll be bound. 

The Duchess. She's trying to induce me to ask some 
soapboiling friends of hers to my concert. . . . I'm sure I 
don't know why. 

Lady Hauterive. Don't you do it, my dear. . . . Keep 
up your position. . . . Don't let 'em in here. , . . Who are 
they ? . . . What's their name, Nina ? 

Lady Hardup. Windsor-Brown. 

Hon. Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. The Windsor-Browns ? . . . 
Such dears ! . . I know them very well indeed ! 

xso 
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Lady Hauterive {severely). You appear to know a vast 
number of very undesirable people, Elizabeth ! 

Hon. Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail {petulantly). Oh, grand- 
mamma, you are so demodke, . . . You can't be too particular, 
nowadays. 

Lady Hauterive i^ith intention). You can't, indeed, . . . 
with all this flotsam and jetsam, from heaven knows where, 
forcing their way into one's very drawing-room. 

Hon. Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. Would you rather they 
stopped at the dining-room? . . . But that's not their way. 
. . . They don't want your food, but your friends. 

Mrs. Oldcat {purringly). But, surely, one's true friends 
are always to be found at one's dinner-table. ... It is* there, 
if anywhere, they gather round you. 

Lady Hardup {impatiently^ feeling she is losing time). Yes, 
yes, but we're forgetting the poor, dear Windsor-Browns. . . . 
{Returning to her charge) Ah, Duchess, do ask them. . . . 
{Fiteously) For my sake. 

The Duchess {raising her eyebrows). Dear, dear, is it so 
bad as that? , . , {In Lady Hardup's ear) 'Pon my word, 
Nina, I'd rather give you the cheque myself than have them 
here. 

Lady Hardup {colouring). Oh, it isn't so much that . . . 
you don't quite understand .... they're very great friends of 
mine .... and they've been so kind to me ... . and I feel I 
should just like to show them some — little attention. 

The Duchess {who is somewhat voluminous^ like most kind- 
hearted people). Am I the "little attention"? ... ha, ha, ha! 
{Laughs largely,) 

Lady Hardup {seizing this opportune moment). Now, 111 
manage it all for you, . . , they sha'n't annoy you in the very 
least. . . . You'll only just have to shake hands with them at 
first, and then you need never look at them again all the even- 
ing. . . . Besides (in a whisper), it will mean five hundred 
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pounds towards that "Home for Hysterical Housemaids" 
you're building down at Westgate. 

The Duchess {startled). Really ? . . . I never looked at 
it in that light. 

Lady Hardup (pursuing her evident advantage). And Mrs. 
Windsor-Brown is certain to become an annual subscriber to 
your ** Unemployed Undertakers' Fund." 

The Duchess (wavering). That would be nice ! 

Lady Hardup {piling up the perquisites). And if ever you 
want a donation for your Cabdrivers' Comforts Society, you've 
only got to ask for it. 

The Duchess {dazzled by these visions of beneficence). Well, 
of course, all that is a consideration. . . . My last bazaar for 
the Home was a dire failure . . . barely paid expenses, . . . 
and the poor Cabdrivers want recomforting. . . . Besides, 
everybody does it, nowadays ; . . . and I needn't be too inti- 
mate with them, need I? . . . {After a short but sharp 
spiritual struggle) Well, Nina, you shall have the card. 

Lady Hardup {who sees herself provided for by the Windsor- 
Browns during the rest of her unnatural life, in a tone of loud 
effusion). Oh, Duchess, you are a dear ! {Executes a mental 
fandango of joy.) 

Lady Hauterive {divining the truth — sternly to the 
Duchess). Augusta ! you don't mean to say you're going to 
have those soapsuds here ? 

The Duchess (weakly). Well, yes, ... I think so. 

Lady Hauterive. Well, all I can say is, I couldn't have 
believed it of you. . . . You, who always thought yourself so 
exclusive. . . • ( With a cry of consternation) Suppose they 
ask you back ! 

Hon. Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. Why — suppose! ... Of 
course they will. 

Mrs. Oldcat {grimly). And she'll go. 

The Duchess {feebly). No, no, . . . at least, not at first. 
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Mrs. Oldcat {encouragingly). Oh yes, you will, dear 
Duchess, . . . and eat truffles off gold plates. 

Hon. Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. And peaches off china ones, 
emblazoned with the Windsor-Brown arms. 

Lady Hauterive {outraged). They dare to have arms? 

Hon. Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. Yes, grandmamma, . . . 
and a motto too. 

The Duchess (faintly). What is their motto ? 

Mrs. Oldcat. Why, " Soap on, soap ever," of course. 

The Duchess {seeking extenuating circumstances for her 
course of action). Well, at any rate, it's clean. 

Lady Hauterive {austerely). What is clean, Augusta? 

The Duchess (bravely). Why, soap. . . . It's not like 
tallow ... or bones ... or hogs ... or whatever people 
make fortunes by. 

Lady Hardup. Surely, Duchess, the great thing is to 
make the fortune. 

Mrs. Oldcat {pleasantly). And then hire other people to 
spend it . . . eh, Nina? 

The Duchess {clenching the discussion). Well, Fm going 
to ask them, so there's no more to be said. ... I know I 
shall think of nothing but washing all the time I'm talking 
to them j . . . but {enigmatically) I'm doing it for others. 
. . . {Mentally) Five hundred to the Home, . . . and quite 
a hundred for the Cabdrivers, . . . and a life member for 
ihe Undertakers. . . . Yes, it's worth it. 

Lady Hauterive {rising majestically). Well, good-bye, 
Augusta. ... I only trust you won't live to regret this step ; 
. . . but I suppose you know best . . . {Mentally) How on 
earth did Nina Hardup induce her to do it? ... (7b her 
grandchild) Are you going too, Elizabeth ? . . . Can I drop 
you anywhere ? 

Hon. Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. Thanks, grandmamma, dear; 
yes, you can. ... I haven't got the carriage to-day. 
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Lady Hauterive. Where do you want to go? 

Hon. Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail {with unbecoming bravado). 
To la belle Savonnihre, 

Mrs. Oldcat {as a seeker after knowledge). Is that the 
pretty tea-place in Bond Street where all the old married 
women meet the young unmarried men in the afternoon ? 

Hon. Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail {sweetly). No, dear Mrs. 
Oldcat, it isn't. . . . You seem to know your way about 
better than I do. . . . I'm simply going to Mrs. Windsor- 
Brown's. 

Lady Hauterive {gasping). And you expect my horses 
to drive you . . . there ? 

Hon. Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. You can drop me at the 
corner, grandmamma, if it makes you feel more comfortable. 

Lady Hauterive {to the Duchess). See, Augusta, what 
your example has done ! {Sweeps out,) 

Lady Hardup. I think poor dear Lady Hauterive grows 
more and more impossible every day. . . . She won't be able 
to go anywhere soon. 

The Duchess {with a sudden qualm). Nina ! , . . I never 
thought of it. . . . What will the Duke say ? 

Lady Hardup {cheerfully). Oh, he'll be all right. . . . Mrs. 
Windsor- Brown is a very pretty woman. ... I shouldn't be 
at all surprised if he knows her already. 

The Duchess. But how, Nina? Where could he have 
met her? 

Lady Hardup {quickly^ arranging her veil). At a Royal 
garden-party, most likely. . • • 

The Duchess. ! 1 1 



LADY BLANCHE— BLANCHISSEUSE 

Lady Blanche Hardup (pho has become a Society laundress 
owing to financial difficulties — to a friend who is expostulating 
with her upon her nUtier), Well, Louisa, and why shouldn't 
I take in washing? . . . It's better than taking in widows, 
like a company promoter. . . . You do let people get some- 
thing back for their money ; and, after all, it's next to godli- 
ness, you know. . . . What is ? Why, cleanliness of course. 
What else did you think I meant? Oh no, of course not, 
I don't do it myself; I superintend. I have forty young 
women under me, all belonging to the "Upper Ten." . . . 
In my opinion, it's a great opening for the stalwart girls of 
the present day ; it gives them plenty of healthy exercise, and 
should take the place of golf or bicycling, or any other 
outdoor amusements by which they try to work oflF their 
superfluous energy ; it's more useful. . . . I'm sure it's better 
than writing neurotic novels. . . . Give me soapsuds instead 
of sex, as a more wholesome medium through which to look 
at life. . . . Yes, dear, I've got a very satisfactory clientele, so 
far — Mayfair and all round Belgrave Square, and just a few 
very good houses in South . Kensington. . . . No, not St. 
John's Wood, dear, I draw the line there ; I cannot send my 
carts so far north. . . . The smart set have all come to me 
en bloc; and oh, Louisa, what a revelation some of their 
lingerie is ! 'Neathies, as they call them, are a perfect 
dream, which it's almost a shame to touch with an iron. . . . 
Every Monday morning it seems like entertaining an angel's 
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underwears. . . . The luxe, my dear, of some of these women 
is positively astounding. . . . Batiste so fine that I wonder 
they don't catch their deaths of cold every time they step into 
a carriage ; and Mechlin where, in my opinion, no Mechlin 
ought to be. . . . Such wanton extravagance, I call it; no 
wonder they bring their husbands into the County Court. . . . 
Thank goodness, it wasn't through my personal expenditure 
that my poor, foolish husband came to grief. . . . What was 
it, then ? Why, South Africans and West Australians — flutters, 
Louisa, not frills, brought me to the wash-tub. . . . But, as 
I was saying, I am perfectly horrified at the prodigality, so to 
speak, of modern clothes. ... Of course, I and my sisters, 
being Scotch, were all brought up on the most economical 
principles regarding dress, especially les dessous. ..." Tucks," 
dear mamma used to say, "as many as you please, and in 
their proper place; but no lace." . . . But then, you see, 
she was a woman with serious views, and it does make a 
difference, doesn't it ? ... In what, dear ? Well, in the way 
you regard the unseen, for instance. ... I assure you, 
mamma used to cheapen our unseen until it was hardly bear- 
able — so coarse, I mean; it was like St. Somebody's hair 
shirt at last. . . . And then, of course, we wore our things 
much longer — quite a week ; but now, it seems to me, every- 
thing's put on one moment and taken off the next, without 
a crease. ... Of course, if s good for trade. . . . Talking of 
shirts, I assure you the men are just as reckless as the women. 
. . . Cuffs, my dear, are dreadful tell-tales when they come 
to us covered with pencilled appointments. . . . No, not 
quite business ones, I should say, from the addresses. ... It 
is really very careless of them not to rub them out before 
their wives see them. . . . Ah, Louisa, I've widened my^ 
experience of life a good deal since I went into business. . . . 
It opens your eyes to a good many things you would never- 
suspect otherwise. . . . The petty economy some people: 
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practise in order to save the washing money. . . . You never 
would believe it ; one table-cloth a week, my dear, in some 
houses, and the sheets turned top to bottom, and bath-towels 
made to last a fortnight ! . . . I could mention names, friends 
of yours and mine, that would make you jump, only my lips 
are sealed, as I told you, noblesse oblige / . . . I wish you 
would come and see my laundry one day. I think it would 
interest you rather. . . . Come some Friday afternoon when 
we're finishing off the things, and you'll see us at our best. 
... All my girls wear a costume, with a cap I designed 
myself, and which I call the "Sans-g^ne," after the French- 
woman who washed for Napoleon, didn't she ? I saw her in 
a play, once, and I think that first put the idea into my head, 
it looked such a picturesque employment. I shouldn't wonder 
if I founded an Order, in time, under the name of "The 
Ablutionists " — rather a good title. Now, my dear Louisa, 
it's no good your turning up your nose in that fashion, and 
telling me I oughtn't to do it. . . . I've got to do something 
for my living, and if I prefer to do it in one way rather than 
another, that's my affair, isn't it ? . . . Everybody's got a trade 
of some sort, nowadays ; it's quite the thing to have your name 
stuck up over a shop, besides being good for business. . . . 
How? Why, by attracting customers. ... A countess will 
sell many more hats in the course of a year than a plain Mrs. 
or Miss. ... In the first place, all her relations will go to 
her, through an esprit de corps^ to give her a lift, and then 
she'll get all Bayswater, Bloomsbury, and Brixton, whose 
heads nod happier under a toque designed by Lady This or 
Lady That. . . . They feel a kind of satisfaction in being 
decorated by a peeress. ... I mean the sort of women who 
go to bazaars and botanic fites^ and think they're in Society. 
. . . Why, my dear, if only a duchess were to open a boot and 
shoe shop in St James's Street, Clapham would be found to 
consist of female centipedes. . . . The orders she'd get I . • . 
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Well, Louisa, when all's said and done, I certainly do consider 
it a more dignified way of paying for your cabs and gloves, 
and other real necessaries, by honest labour (whatever it may 
be) than by sending round the hat among all your relations 
and friends, and washing your dirty linen before their very 
eyes. . . . No, dear, I haven't got blanchissage on the brain. 
.... Now, only look at Nina Hardup, my sister-in-law. . . . 
I certainly did manage to marry into an unlucky family. . . . 
She's in exactly the same boat as I am, only she doesn't know 
how to steer it properly. . . . She's a perfect terror to every 
one she knows, crying and cadging for every mortal thing she 
can get. ... I assure you Mary Dorcaster — yes, the Duchess, 
dear — absolutely keeps her in evening gowns; and they do 
say that Colonel — Well, I won't repeat gossip, it's a bad 
habit to get into ; but people are beginning to wonder where 
all those diamond toads and turtles that she covers her body 
with, come from. . . . Then there's Maria Makeshift, who 
ought to know better. Why, she simply lives on commissions. 
. . . . What on? Why, on everything she can. ... Of 
course one knows she still goes everywhere, always has done ; 
but where would that celebrated tiara of hers have been by 
this time if she hadn't forced that Midas-mob, by whom she's 
surrounded, into the very best ballrooms ? . . . And do you 
think she does it for nothing? ... I happen to know that 
she made a couple of thousand pounds by getting Royalty to 
dine at one table that shall be nameless . . . but no one 
seems to think any the worse of her for her metier^ although, 
of course, it's a secret de Polichinelle, . . . It's just the same 
with me. I don't find that I'm considered a bit more dkclassie 
for it. . . . I'm still asked out to dinner ; indeed, I attract a 
good deal more attention than I used to do. I'm rather a 
" lion " in my way ; society always takes up the person who does 
the oddest things, and I'm only considered a little eccentric. 
" The Society Starcher," the old Duchess of Downright called 
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me the other day, and Vm sure that most people think I do 
it pour nCamuser^ and patronise my establishment in a laugh- 
ing kind of way ; but, lor*, my dear, if I lost one of their 
pocket-handkerchiefs wouldn't they kick up a row I . . . Well, 
now I must go ; it's very good of you to have given me some 
luncheon. ... I don't like the way your table-linen's got up 
at all, and, if I didn't know you send all your stuff into the 
country to be washed, I'd venture to ask for your patronage, 
and show you how / do those things. . . . No, thank you, my 
dear, not another drop to drink ; I've had all I want and en- 
joyed myself immensely. And now I'm off to the Stores to 
look after some new powder they've got for dressing collars 
and cuffs. ... Oh yes, I work hard, but I do really feel that 
at last I've got an interest in life. Ta-ta 1 



THE WAY WE ACT NOW 

(impressions of a modern comedy of morals and 

manners) 



Scene : Brother Christianas Brown Study in St. Martinis 

Mansions. Midnight, 

Brother Christian {sitting before the fire in a reverie). 
Ay, ay, there can be no doubt but that I am a very good 
young man. At times I almost wish it were not so, but such 
accidents will occur, even in the most ill-regulated heredity. 
From the standpoint of Nature, I am certainly a success. 
From the attitude of Art, I am undoubtedly a failure. I have 
always remained single, because I have never yet met my 
match. Time was — but no matter. I have cut myself adrift 
from the past. I have burnt my ships. Nothing remains for 
me now to burn, save the midnight oil. (Switches on the 
electric light,) Ha ! a step on the staircase ! Some poor sin- 
farer, doubtless, coming for counsel. I must not be found 
idle. {Opens a volume of ^^ Leaves of Grass ^^ and calls out) — 
Come in ! — {as a knock is heard). 

Lady De Cancanary {popping her touzled head through the 
portiire). Hail, brother! 

Brother Christian {without raising his eyes). Hail, sister I 

Lady De Cancanary. May I come in ? It's so draughty 
out here. 

Brother Christian. Ah ! {Looks at her) so it is. Come 

x6o 
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in. {Aside) A fair face, indeed ! I must not be always think- 
ing of myself. ( With an effort) Come in ! 

Lady De Cancanary (entering^ in a brilliant yellow cloak). 
How do you do ? 

Brother Christian. As I wish to be done by. Who 
are you ? 

Lady De Cancanary {with a lemon-coloured smile). A 
woman with a purpose. 

Brother Christian {sternly). What induced you to come 
here? 

Lady De Cancanary. My husband. He drove me to 
you — to anybody. He's so impossible. 

Brother Christian {reflectively). Am I right to trust my- 
self alone with this highly coloured person ? {Defiantly) Why 
are you here ? What is your purpose ? 

Lady De Cancanary {advancing towards him). I have 
something to say to you. I am going to bewitch you I 

Brother Christian {recoiling). Go away ! {Aside) I should 
never have admitted her. {To her) Tell me your name ! 

Lady De Cancanary. I am Lady De Cancanary. 

Brother Christian {fiercely). Who gave you that name ? 

Lady De Cancanary {surprised). Why, my husband, of 
course I 

Brother Christian. True ; I should have known it. 

Lady De Cancanary {vaporously). But I am weary of it, 
and of its donor. I am incomprise — nivrose — what you will. 
I am the latest edition of Fiternel feminin — the woman who 
has always tempted the man ever since she began to be. May 
I sit down ? 

Brother Christian (brutally) No ! 

Lady De Cancanary. How rude you are ! {Plaintively) 
I'm so tired. You must let me rest a little. 

Brother Christian {hospitably). Well, if I must I must. 

{In a sudden crise of terror) What are you going to do ? 

L 
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Lady De Cancanary (unfastening her wrap). It's rather 
warm in here. 

Brother Christian {menacingly), I forbid you to take 
anything off. 

Lady De Cancanary (sweetly, as she discanb her cloak). 
But I want to show you my new evening frock. (Displaying 
herself in a sulphur-coloured confection) There ! 

Brother Christian (staring at her). Avaunt, Gambogia ! 
I will not look. 

Lady De Cancanary. But you must ! It's part of my 
experiment. 

Brother Christian (opening his eyes wide). You've come 
here to experiment on me ? 

Lady De Cancanary (en Circe). I'm going to try! 
I'm sick of my own home. I want to share somebody 
else's. 

Brother Christian (gasping). Mine? 

Lady De Cancanary. I hope so. (Begins to exercise her 
fascinations.) 

Brother Christian. But when ? 

Lady De Cancanary. Oh, before the end of the act 

Brother Christian (trembling). So soon ? 

Lady De Cancanary (mockingly). You needn't look 
alarmed. I'll make it as pleasant as I can. 

Brother Christian (falling under her spells). I'm not 
alarmed — dear Lady De Cancanary ! 

Lady De Cancanary (seductively). Call me by some pet 
name. Birdie — Beastie — Fishie ! What you like. 

Brother Christian (nervously). I will, I will, in time ; 
but it's all so sudden. You have bewitched me. 

Lady De Cancanary (reflectively). I think we are getting 
near the psychological moment. 

Brother Christian. Don't play leading lady to me any 
longer. / boss the show now. I shall not let you go. 
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Lady De Cancanary {rearranging the chiffons of her ball- 
gown). You see I came fully prepared to remain. 

Brother Christian. Hark ! the sound of retreating 
wheels ! {Rushes to the window, and looks forth) Oh, joy, the 
last 'bus has gone ! {Dramatically) There will be no more 
'busses to-night! 

Lady De Cancanary. And you really are not a bit sorry ? 

BjioTHER Christian {languishing). Not a bit ! 

Raucous voice trom the Corridor. Then you ought to be ! 

Brother Christian {startled). Who's that? 

Lady De Cancanary {reassuringly). It's only Polly. 

Brother Christian {aghast). What ! are there two of you ? 

Lady De Cancanary. May I bring her in ? 

Brother Christian {shuddering. No, no I I don't feel 
equal to any more experiments to-night. 

Lady De Cancanary {laughing). It's — it's — my parrot. I 
never leave my husband without her. She's so companionable. 
You should hear her talk. 

Brother Christian {sternly). I do not care for the con- 
versation of parrots. 

Lady De Cancanary. Oh, but Polly's all right You 
needn't be afraid. She has never moved in naval circles. 

Polly {outside^ chuckling). How do you know that ? 

Lady De Cancanary. She belonged to a Bishop. 

Polly. You silly old geezer! {Whistles derisively.) Go 
to Bath 1 

Brother Christian {astounded). How does she know 
I've got a geyser bath? The bird's a witch. 

Polly. Turn on the switch of Endor, then, cocky. It's 
devilish dark out here. 

Lady De Cancanary {drawing off her long gloves). It's 
frightfully hot in here. It's like a Turkish bath ! 

Brother Christian {losing his head). Stay, then, and be 
my Turkish Bathsheba 1 
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Polly {chortling. Go slow, old man ! Go slow ! 

Brother Christian (jn a fury). that bird! 

Lady De Cancanary (hysterically). Oh, you do not love 
me ! You think more of a bath than of me. I will not 
remain with you any longer. I shall go upstairs to the next 
floor, where I know a man who is more, much more, sym- 
pathetic to me than you are. {Lachrymosely) Another dis- 
illusion ! Ah me ! ^ 

Brother Christian. If I've offended you, forgive me. I 
have learnt to love you. 

Lady De Cancanary. Then you must learn to unlove 
me. {Turning upon him in sudden passion) Why should you 
desire to wrong my husband — a man whom you have never 
seen? Is that right? is that honest? You have deceived 
me^ but you shall not deceive the man I have sworn to love, 
honour, and obey. Help me on with my cloak, please, and 
never, never speak to me again ! 

Brother Christian (sorrowfully). What are you, really, 
going to do, my poor friend ? 

Lady De Cancanary. Going up higher. And if I am 
treated with the same brusquerie there, as I have been here — 
there is still the Serpentine. I have loved, perhaps not wisely, 
but too well I always had a kind heart. I hope that will be 
mentioned at the inquest. 

Polly. Kind hearts are more than coroners. 

Lady De Cancanary. Come, Polly! Let us go forth 
together — you and I against the unaccommodating world. 

[She picks up the parrofs cage, and passes out 

Brother Christian {after gazing at the fire for a long 
time). And to think I yielded to that wayward siren's song I 
What a humiliation ! I, who thought I had burnt everything. 
{In a sudden frenzy) What is there left for me to burn? 
Ha, this ! {snatches up Zola^s last book). This shall be my 
auto-da-fil 



THE WAY WE WRITE NOW 

(love-letters of an englishman) 

LETTER I 

My betrothed ! I send this, the first letter from me to you, 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith 
— the good faith that was in me last night when I asked you 
(and you consented) to become my wife, and meant it 
seriously. 

For the more I think of you the more I love you. The 
more I love you, the more I long for you, — and I have made 
it a dour rule in life to obtain possession of whatever I have 
longed for. Dearest, you shall prove no exception to this rule ; 
of that I am determined. 

Vouloir d€st pouwir! Do not, I beseech you, in your 
uncertainty attempt to verify this quotation. Archbishop 
Whately himself would find some difficulty in the so doing. 
I know not whence it comes. But it flashes across my con- 
sciousness as, peradventure, a hon mot emblazoned on the 
bannerol of some distant King of France — maybe a Louis; 
or even a most childish conceit, compelled from a Christmas 
cracker, when pulled by flushed fingers around a Twelfth cake 
on some time-honoured feast of the Epiphany. In truth, I 
mind me not. Such tricks does memory play us ! 

Fianckcy how I have wandered from the initial theme with 
which I started — yourself, to wit! Am I, too, becoming a 
searcher after " style " — that morgue littiraire which stimulates 
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to complex expression even the most simple of the emotions ? 
Will the post-cards of the future bear upon them the polished 
periods of a Chesterfield, and the washing-books of the 
twentieth century breathe the divine afflatus of the ** Catalogue 
of the Ships" in the Odyssey^ Am I in danger of being 
trammelled with the chains of an enslaving concinnity ? . . . 
But here am I again straying into a vaporous egotism ! For- 
give me i and let me console myself that these quiddities may 
help you to understand me better. Good-night, my ownest I 
. . . Good-night. 

LETTER II 

What is it, Beat of my Pulse, that persuades my pen to 
paper again so soon ? Have I caught that caco'ethes scribendi, 
that St. Vitus* Dance of the fingers (there's my morgue com- 
ing up again !) with which disjoined lovers are so frequently 
afflicted? I thought, when we parted last night, that I had 
said all 'twere possible for me to say, and you to hear, O sweet- 
est of Griseldas. And yet, a bare twelve hours, and I am 
trying to send to you a message flying through the post; a 
message that must always begin and end, with the phylactery, 
" I love you ! I love you ! I love you ! " 

Here it goes, writ large, and easy to be understood of the 
eyes of the most purblind wastrel in the maze of Love, . . . 
which, /ar^, are not you, O wooed and wooer together! poised 
as you are on the principal pedestal in the Walhalla of my 
heart ! 

Am I mixing my metaphors too freely? Running amuck 
among tropes and paragoges, to the scandal of the " Humani- 
ties " ? But Dan Cupid, like the Emperor Sigismund, is super 
grammattcam, and, when once he gets the bit of an amorous 
verbosity well between his teeth, leaps over the hurdles of 
Syntax, flinging a ** Tally-ho ! " of defiance at Lindley Murray, 
all agape. 
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But where am 1? . . . What am I doing? Am I fatuously 
failing in my endeavour to bring you as near to me in spirit as 
I am to you ? Can you grasp me — your only Me — through 
the scud of all this grifonnage f Get you but one little inkling 
of the inwardness of Me, and I shall ask no more. At present 
adieu! With Shelley— « I die, I faint, I fail." The gong 
commands to breakfast. Sound the loud crumpet ! " Nay, I 
can gleek upon occasion " — ^as vaunteth one Bottom, a weaver. 
Vale! vale! vale! 

F.S, — Rather would I commute it to A rivedercil How 
I vacillate ! 

LETTER III 

Altesse! There it is! The most puissant appellation I 
have appropriated for your use. The title with which I have 
ennobled you, to be hereafter inscribed in the pages of the 
Almanack de Goiha of international courtship. At first I 
pondered over the distinction of *' Duchesse." But she, " La 
Grande," offered by Offenbach to the second Empire, rose up as 
a wanton vision before me, ... no fitting souvenir for the wife 
of Caesar. (O malarial morgue ! I*ve got it badly this time !) 

So now you sit enthroned before my gaze ... I, prone at 
your imperial feet. Tell me, you deign to accept the investi- 
ture, and forthwith will I engross the Letters Patent of your 
Order, and cudgel the cells of my cerebellum to create a con- 
sonant scutcheon, with arms, supporters, and motto, tout com- 
prise under hand and seal. 

I am like a child with an untarnished toy, eager to enjoy it 
for all 'tis worth, with no thought of the inevitable bran that 
lies concealed within the counterfeit presentment of- a flaxen 
felicity. Do I weary you ? Then I go to play with my new 
toy. 

Veuillez agrkr, Altesse^ Passurance de ma consideration la 
plus distinguie et divouke ! 
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LETTER IV 



Eureka t I have imagined the most pertinent dhise to per- 
petuate your Highness's oriflamme ! But I care not to entrust 
it to a sheet of Club notepaper, so prepare yourself to receive 
it, and me, this afternoon, at five of the clock. Your ear, and 
not your eye, shall enjoy it the first. 



LETTER V 

You question me, Honey of the Hive of my Heart ! why 
I did not come to you yesterday according to my promising. 
Nay, but you must not seek the answer from me, but from 
Another — Another who wields the most autocratic mace of 
motherhood, laying the embargo of her compliance over all 
the doings and sayings of the daunted dwellers within her 
threshold. On that threshold we crossed yester-afternoon, I 
going (whither you should know), she coming (whence I 
care not). A brief parleying, not wholly- unflavoured with a 
pungent acrimony, on either side ... a sudden lapsus lingucB 
on my part . . . and the trend of my footsteps was disclosed, 
thereupon to be forthwith forbidden with uncompromising 
fiat. 

I can almost see the wonder in your poor jilted eyes, 
almost hear the sob of revolt in your throat, that I did not 
break through the barrier of her interdict and steal away to 
you ! But you know her not ; how factious she can make 
herself felt, entrenched as she is behind the consecrated 
bulwarks of the Fifth Commandment. 

Once, when I loved a Lucy (my dear, there have been 
others — I was never a Simon Stylites), I conceived an im- 
pious travesty of Wordsworth's lyrics, which I forward here- 
with. Read it, my affianced one ! It may enable you, if but 
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dimly, to appreciate my position. Only, the mother was on 
Lucy's side this time by nature — only mine by law . . . but 
the moral is the same — 

Lucys Mother, 

She dwelt among the city's ways, 

So came to share our cot — 
One whom acquaintances did praise, 

But relatives did — not. 
O Lucy, dear, how could we know 

The trial she would be ? 
But now she's underground, and oh ! 

The difference to me. 

'Tis purely imaginative, as Lucy and I never got so far as 
the cot. But, perchance, 'twill serve. To-morrow, I swear, 
shall find me by your side again, if the fate of the bell-book- 
and-candled jackdaw of Rheims be mine, and I arrive chez 
vans " on crumpled claw." 

Your most loving of all. 

LETTER VI 

A piteous scurrying of pen over paper, this, to premonish 
your expectancy of news from me that an incident — a most 
regretable incident — has occurred this morning. The Mother- 
Monarch has assumed the openly aggressive. A thunderbolt 
has been fulminated from the clouds of despotism at the ill- 
starred head of her son, and your lover ! A bolt charged 
with ominous suggestion and minatory import, emanating a 
pestiferous vapour of concealed calamity. 

The M. M. has appointed an audience for this night in 
her private apartments. I may not see you again until it is 
over. 

I detect tragedy in the air. I am lacerated by invisible 
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fears. I seem suddenly to have lost all things — even the 
power of quotation, or even allusion. Waiting for something 
terrible — ^as one domiciled in the House of Atreus. (No, the 
morgue is not yet dead !) 

Hold me in your head, not in your heart, to-night. I shall 
want all the courage you can transfer from your brain to mine 
across the aerial waves of sympathy that are ever flowing 
between you and me. Send me your strength that I may 
behave myself valiantly in the hour of this unknown ordeaL 
You know how weak a creature I am. Fortify me ! 

I send you ten thousand kisses flying over street and square 1 

LETTER VH 

Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye ! Yes, these are the words 
I must perforce write to you, albeit with pen dipped in the 
very life-blood of my heart. We must be unbetrothed at 
once, and for ever. We must part, we must part — and 
through no fault of yours ! (Sounds it not like the abrupt 
and arbitrary dismissal of an unimpeachable menial in the 
one-sidedness of its unexplained intention ?) 

Compelled by what hideous coercion I am constrained to 
sign this mutual acquittal of our vows you must never, never 
know. Can you trust me that it is for the best? For the 
very Sunday best, as it were, . . . snatched in despair from 
the cherished cassone of some bridal trousseau, only to be 
donned henceforth on bank holidays and — But am I 
going mad ? Listen ; and pity me I 

The M. M. has done her worst with a vengeance worthy 
of Medea. She has cooked her own — goose, would I say? 
Nay, but her own child. She has churned me in a cauldron 
of false sentiment of duty. How she quoted to me last night! 

"They were dangerous guides, the feelings — she herself 
was not exempt " 
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" Truly, she herself had suffer'd " 

Did you ever come across Locksley Hall, my darling? I 

knew him well; ... a fellow of infinite (Fiv^ la 

morgue / Fve got 'em all in this time !) My brain is break- 
ing. . . . Farewell, farewell! . . . 'Tis not my doing. . . . 
Remember that. . . . I am ill ; . . . forgive me, only forgive 
me. . . . I am no longer myself, . . . nor yours. . . . Whose 
am I? 

LETTER VI H 
(Found many years afterwards,) 

If you ever feel inclined to publish this correspondence, do 
so, I pray, only under the stress of necessity — or notoriety. 
They are yours to do what you like with. . . . Only spare the 
authorship. 



ON THE SANDS 

On the Plage at Flongeville-sur-Mer. Clusters of Cosmopoli- 
tans watching the unabashed bathers^ and enjoying the sea 
breezes. The centre of one coterie is Miss Romany Rhino, 
an opulent orphan of ambiguous antecedents ; fair^ fat^ and 
forty ^ but still a child of Nature, hardly yet weaned to the 
ways of the world; overdressed, under educated ; intensely 
good-natured ; pleased with herself and every thing belonging 
to her ; especially proud of her (imaginary) command of 
the French language. 

Miss Romany Rhino. Oui, comme je toujours dis . . . 
people may praise England, Angleterre, as much as they 
like, .... but for une personne un peu delicate, like 
me (she is the picture of perfect health), give me abroad ! 
La belle France pour moi! (Looks round smilingly with 
the air of having wiped off Waterloo by her benignant 
sentiments,) 

The Baronne de Bibloquet (from the Fare Monceau; age 
thirty-six, but looks ten years younger ; the ^^ dernier cri^* in 
modes, manners, and morals — gushingly), Cette chfere Miss 
Rhino ! . . . Comme elle nous est sympathique ! . . . N'est 
pas, Duchesse? 

The Duchesse d'^lite {from the Faubourg St, Germain ; 

age sixty ; air de race ; nodding her patrician head at t/ie 

blooming Danae before her — in murmurous tones), Oui . . . 

pour cette esp^ce-lk . . . ce n'est pas si mal I 

Miss Rhino (delighted at the Duchesse's notice of her, and 
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catching at her last words). Oh ! but I am, Duchess, trSs 
mal sometimes . . . c'est pourquoi je travaile ! 

Lady Feathernest {age thirty ; a reduced widow ^personally 
conducting the orphan across the peaks and passes of Society^ to 
her own considerable advantage — hurriedly to the Duchesse). 
Miss Rhino means she is travelling for her health. (The 
Duchesse nods compassionately^ For mercy's sake, my dear 
(to Miss Rhino), don't speak French . . . they all understand 
English. 

Miss Rhino (ignoring her chaperon^s well-meant admoni- 
tion), Oui, c'est 9a . . . pour ma sant6 . . . I'm obliged to 
be trfes careful what I manger . . . c'estici ... ma foi (placing 
her plump hand over the region where she imagines her liver 
resides), Mon docteur m'ordonne de suivre un regiment ! 

The Duchesse and the Baronne (electrified), ? ? ? 

Lady Feathernest (scarlet). Regime, Romany dear. 

The Vicomte de la D^che (from the Jockey Club; age 
twenty-seven; a smart pauper; belongs by prescription to 
Madame de Bibloquet^ but is on the look-out for a rich wife 
of his own). Tiens ! . . . mais, elle est joliment forte, 
celle-la ! 

Prince Kronikoff (age seventy; a bronchial diplomatist^ in 
attendance on the Duchesse, gazing at Miss Rhino through his 
pince-nez). Ah, quel type ! (Coughs quietly to himself^ 

Lady Feathernest (nervously anxious to create a diversion). 
Oh, what a lovely, lovely day ! . . . and what a lively, lively 
scene ! (No one^ responds^ .... What does the dear, dear 
poet say ? 

The Hon. Pertinax Lackluker (age thirty-three; does 
odd jobs for the orphan^ and shares with Lady Feathernest 
(his cousin) some of the spoils^ hoping one day to appropriate the 
whole lot — legitimately). Oh, drop the dear poet, Minnie 1 . . . 
don't try to stop her .... give her her head, and let her 
enjoy herself .... they don't mind .... and she'll ask 
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'em all to dinner to-night, and luncheon to-morrow — if they 
want it. 

Miss Rhino (to the Vicomte, whose appearance has made 
a great impression upon her), Est-ce que vous allez baigner- 
vous this afternoon, Vicomte ? {Smiling and pointing sea- 
wards) La ! 

The Vicomte. Non, Mademoiselle. ... At least, I 
think I will not. ... I have already bathed to-day. 
. . . ce matin. (Gallantly) I would prefer to sit here 
by you. 

Miss Rhino. The Baroness . . . elle {indicating the lady 
with her fan) — elle dit que vous . . . vous . . . dear me^ 
what is it in French ? . . . Swim ? So {imitating the action of 
the arms in the exercise of that pastime). 

The Vicomte. Ah ! Nager ! 

Miss Rhino {delighted to find her pantomime so instantly 
understood). Oui! oui! . . . that's it . . . that you nagez 
si bien ! 

The Vicomte {with deprecatory shrugs). O que non ! . . . 
not at all. . . . Madame de Bibloquet a tort. 

Miss Rhino {archly). Comme Tabsinthe ! 

The Vicomte {staggered). Comment ? 

The Baronne {with ready instinct^ to the Vicomte). Elle 
voulait dire " les absents." 

The Vicomte. Ha ! ha ! ha ! . . Mais, c'est ^patant ! {is 
convulsed with laughter). 

The Duchesse {who has been bored with a long rambling 
story told by Lady Feathernest in the hope of drowning her 
charges conversation). Mais, dites-moi, done, qu'y-a-t il? {To 
the Vicomte) Pourquoi vous tordre comme 9a ? 

The Baronne {who has very good reasons of her own for 
wishing to propitiate the orphan). Chut ! Ma ch^re . . . 
tout-k-l'heure . . . c'est vraiment tr^s drole ! 

Miss Rhino {innocently). What are they all laughing at ? 
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Lady Feathernest {grimly). At you, I think. 

The Vicomte {at a sign from Madame de Bibloquet). 
Ah ! Mademoiselle, what a charming wit you have ! Un tel 
jeu de mots ! 

Miss Rhino {completely off the scent), Jew? . . . Moi? . . . 
Oh no. . . . Regardez mon nez. . . . 

The Vicomte (bowing), Parfaitement ! {furious^ to the 
Baronne). 'Pristi ! Mais elle se moque de moi ! 

The Prince. Ah ! quel type ! {Coughs.) 

The Baronne {who would not object to seeing the Vicomte 
comfortably settled for life^ and off her hands), Mais non, je 
t'assure que non 1 . . . Ne te f^che pas ! ... II faut s'habituer 
k elle. . . . Voilk tout. . . . Elle est si bonne. . . . Et puis, 
untelmagot. . . . Va! Soisgentill . • . Elle te regarde. . . . 
II faut I'inviter. 

The Vicomte. Quoi faire ? 

The Baronne. Dame! Mais k baigner! . . . Je te le 
permettrai. 

The Vicomte. Merci ! {to Miss Rhino). Ah \ comme il 
fait beau. Mademoiselle, does it not? ... Si nous prenions 
un bain ensemble ? . . . Bathe together ? 

Miss Rhino {somewhat scandalised at French customs being 
so forcibly presented to her notice). Me ! . . . Dans la mer I 
Avec vous ? . . . Oh, never, jamais ! . . . Je suis si bashful. 
. . . Timide! 

The Vicomte. Of the sea? Oh no! ... I will protect 
you. . . . See, I am ready directly ! 

Miss Rhino {holding her fan to her face^ as if she expected 
to see him suddenly appear before her en maillot^ like a harle- 
quin). No, no! . . . Pas possible ! {To herself) I wonder if 
I dare ? . . . They all bathe together here ! . . . We're not 
at Broadstairs. . . . I'm dying for a dip ! 

The Vicomte {encouraging her). You need not fear. . . , 
With me . . . such a strength — together ! 
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Miss Rhino {as it sounds to her astounded audience^ Oui, 
. . . how true 1 " L'oignon fait la farce ! " 

The Duchesse. Mon Dieu ! Ai-je bien entendu ? 

The Baronne. EUe voulait dire " L'union fait la force ! " 
Ha ! ha I ha ! {Puts her handkerchief to her face vainly en- 
deavouring to conceal her mirth.) 

Lady Feathernest {scenting something wrong), Romany, 
dear, surely ** farce " is " stuffing " ? 

The Hon. Pertinax {who is not a French scholar). What 
is it, Minnie ? . . . What's she said ? 

The Prince. Ah ! quel type ! {Same old cough,) 

The Vicomte {convulsed). Oh, la ! la ! . . . Uoignon ! . . . 
Mais, comme il est bon d'en avoir de quoi rire ! 

The Duchesse (jvhose husband is at Luchon with a friend 
from the Folies-Dramatiques). Surtout, quand la vie quelque 
fois devient presque insupportable ! {Shuts her neglected eyes 
with a sigh.) 

Miss Rhino {reflectively). Comme mon lit. 

The Duchesse {opening her eyes abruptly). Vous dites ? 

Lady Feathernest {on tenter-hooks). Romany, Romany, 
be careful . . . think before you speak, if it's to be French ! 

Miss Rhino {rushing on Mazeppa-like to her doom), Oui . . . 
mon lit, dans Thdtel . . . c'est insupportable ... so uncom- 
fortable, so hard ... I told the femme de chambre que je 
quitte rhdtel demain si elle ne me donne pas un bon matelot. 

The Prince. ! 

The Duchesse. ! I 

The Baronne. ! ! I 

The Vicomte. ! ! ! ! 

The Hon. Pertinax. She's given them a nut to crack all 
round this time, and no mistake ! . . . What is it, Minnie ? 

Lady Feathernest {clasping her hands). Oh, don't ask me ! 

Miss Rhino {suddenly conscious of a catastrophe, and anxious 
to repair it), Venez diner avec moi, ce soir . . , tout le 
monde ... do, there's dears ! 



MANNERS TO MEND 

A Drawing-room in Mayfair^ whither the ladies have ascended 
from the Dining-room after a dinner-party. 

Dowager Lady Hauterive (aged seventy-five^ vieille roche, 
white hair^ black velvety point lace^ diamonds — beckoning to a 
young woman^ as she seats herself upon a sofa). Come and sit 
down by me, my dear. ... I want to talk to you. ... I 
haven't seen you for ages, Elizabeth. 

Hon. Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail {her granddaughter^ aged twenty- 
three, dernier cri in manners, modes, and morals). Oh, please, 
grandmamma, don't call me Elizabeth ! I do so hate it ! 

Lady Hauterive. But it's your name, child. 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. I know it is, worse luck to it. . . . 
But no one ever thinks of calling me by it now. 

Lady Hauterive (raising her eyebrows). Indeed! And 
what do they call you, then ? 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. Oh, 'Liza, for preference. . . . 
Sometimes Liz. . . . Depends who it is. 

Lady Hauterive (horrified). You allow yourself to be 
addressed publicly by those dreadful names? . . . Why, it's 
like the — Whitechapel people ! 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail (sunnily). That's why they do it. 
, . . For chaff, you know. 

Lady Hauterive. They ? Who ? 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. All my push. 

Lady Hauterive. Your—push ? What is that, pray ? 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. My own set. . . . We always call 
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each other by nicknames. . . . Some are rather funny . . . 
but perhaps you mightn't think so. . . . We don't mind what 
we say — amongst ourselves. 

Lady Hauterive (severely)* I am afraid, Elizabeth, you 
have made some very undesirable acquaintances. 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail {in genuine surprise). Me, grand- 
mamma? . . . Why, where can you have been living? . . . 
Don't you know I'm in the very smartest set in London ? 

Lady Hauterive {mentally). Heaven help London ! 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail {enumerating her privileges), I go 
everywhere, . . . know every one, ... do everything, . . . 
get all I want without paying for it, . . . and my frocks are 
always described in the papers after any big function. 

Lady Hauterive {laconically). That description would not 
take very long to write, I should imagine. {Indignantly) Why, 
you're perfectly disgraceful, child, you've got nothing on. 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. More than I usually have. 

Lady Hauterive. What would your mother say ? 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. Mother ! Oh, she generally goes 
one better than me, . . . but not when youWe likely to be 
there. . . . {Apologetically) I'm sorry you don't care for this 
body ; . . . perhaps there's too much sleeve. . . . But I knew 
this was going to be a frumpish affair, and so fixed myself up 
accordingly (pith an accent on the ^Wy"), 

Lady Hauterive. May I ask, Elizabeth, if you have for- 
gotten how to speak the English language ? 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail {innocently). What have I said wrong, 
grandmamma? . . . Anything startling ? . . . I do sometimes, 
I know ; but I assure you I've been minding my p's and q's 
all the time through this beastly dinner. 

Lady Hauterive {shudderif^g), " Beastly " is not a word 
for any lady to make use of. 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. Well, " rotten," then, if you think 
it sounds better. 
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Lady Hauterive {ignoring the amendment). It was a most 
excellent dinner, . . . well chosen, and perfectly cooked. 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. Oh, the food was all right. ... I 
didn't mean that. ... By the way, I think " the boy " was a 
bit faked up . . . don't you ? 

Lady Hauterive {astounded). What boy? One of your 
« push " ? 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail (rapturously). Oh, grandmamma, 
how sweet you are ! . . . It's quite too too tonicky to see you 
once again . . . you're as good as a cocktail ! . . . you'd pick 
up a dying duck ! * 

Lady Hauterive. I never in my life heard such expres- 
sions. . . . Where do you get them from? . . . you were 
brought up so carefully, too. . . . What would your mother 
say if she heard you to-night ? 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. She doesn't get much chance of 
hearing me now. . . . You see, grandmamma, since I married 
we don't see much of one another ... we rather get in 
each other's way. . . . See ? I've nipped in, and appropriated 
one or two of her specials, and she doesn't care for it . . . 
naturally. 

Lady Hauterive {getting more and more out of her depth). 
Her specials ? . . . What — what are they ? 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail {calmly). Her young men . . . her 
own particulars, you know . . . whom she thought she'd got 
all to herself. . . . But she didn't reckon on me. . . . See ? 

Lady Hauterive {feeling as if her house^ on the female side^ 
were tottering to its ruin). But your husband? . . . What 
does he say ? 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail {surprised). Say ? . . . Who to ? 

Lady Hauterive. Why, to you, child, of course. 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. To me? . . . What about? 

Lady Hauterive. About your — ^your — specials ? 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail {laughing). Why, he's got his own ! 
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Lady Hauterive (as one who struggles with a nightmare). 
Young men ? 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail {ecstatically). Oh, grandmamma, you 
really are too deliciously intoxicating ! . . . too much of you 
wouldn't be good for me. . . . It's his old married women I 
mean . . . there's one of them here to-night . . . Where is 
she ? . . . Oh, there, look, under that palm I {designating a 
middle-aged maypole) canoodling with Bobbie, as usual. . . . 
See ? . . . {sotto voce) the men have come up at last. 

Lady Hauterive {petrified). What! . . . Lady Fanny 
Flounder ? . . . Why, she's old enough to be his mother ? 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail {en connoisseur). That's where it 
comes in. . . . She likes them young. . . . Did you ever 
behold such a scarecrow of a figure ? . . . I call her " Flat- 
land." 

Lady Hauterive {looking down admiringly on her pimpante 
granddaughter). But, surely, surely, my dear child, you cannot 
pretend to tell me that your husband could possibly prefer 
that — rocking-horse to you ? 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail {kindly explaining). Oh, lor, no . . . 
it isn't run that way at all . . . the attachment on his side is 
purely {was about to say "commera'al") — purely platonic. . . . 
You see old Flounder, Flatland's husband, is a big-wig in the 
City ... very much in the know. 

Lady Hauterive {feebly — hardly conscious of what she is 
saying). In the know ! 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. And so he gets " certs " — informa- 
tion, I mean — straight tips. . . . and when anything specially 
big is coming off, he's on the job. 

Lady Hauterive {in parrot tones). On the job ! 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. And he tells her . . . and she 
tells Bobbie . . . and Bobbie tells me {winking at her an- 
cestress). . . . That's where / come in, see? . . . Oh, I've 
managed to scoop in a bit. 
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Lady Hauterive (da capo). Scoop in a bit ! 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. And the poor old thing isn't too 
exigeante. . . . Bobbie takes her down to Sandown occasion- 
ally, ... or trots her out to dine at a restaurant, where she 
can tread on his toes under the table-cloth. . . . She's easily 
pleased . . . {pensively) I'm sure I don't know how I should 
get on without her. . . . She gave me this (Joying with a 
diamond bangle). 

Lady Hauterive {rousing herself from the stupor into which 
these revelations have thrown her). And is this the way you 
live, Elizabeth ? . . . Are these modern manners ? 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail {smiling). Looks like it, don't it ? 

Lady Hauterive {scathingly). I am heartily ashamed of 
you. 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail {pouting). Oh, now, if you're going 
to be cross, grandmamma, I shall run away. . . . {Rising) 
Good-night. 

Lady Hauterive {with a searching look). Where are you 
going ? 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. Home. 

Lady Hauterive. I'm glad to hear it. 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. Oh, but only for a minute or so, 
to get out of these fidgeting sleeves . . . and then I'm going 
on to the Dorcaster House ball. . . . I've got to collect my 
partners on the way, too. . . . Oh, don't look so piteous, 
grandmamma; you were young yourself once. (Lady 
Hauterive shudders.) ... I really must go. . . . There's 
poor little Fluffles waiting for me by the door. 

Lady Hauterive {folloiving the direction of ElizabetKs 
eye). Little Fluffles? . . . Do you mean young Lord 
Fluffington ? 

Mrs. Bobbie Bobtail. That's him, right enough. . . . 
He's come to escort me home and wait while I get into 
something decent, . . and then we shall go on to the 
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Dorcasters' together. . . . Good-night. . . . See you again 
soon. (Trips off; to herself) I've cooked my goose to-night. 
. . . She'll cut me out of her will. ... I saw it in the wicked 
way she wagged her tiara at me. . . . Well, it can't be helped. 
. . . (7b Lord Fluffington) Now then, Fluffy, hurry up, 
and get my cloak. 
Lord Fluffington. Right you are, 'Liza. 



THE DANDY REDIVIVUS 

[** Fashions in masculine attire are gradually coming to be regarded as 
worthy of notice." — The Daily Telegraph,'] 

At a Round Table in a Restaurant much affected by Smart 
Society a small company of the Knights of the Sainte- 
Toilette {a lately revived cult) are seated lunching. 

Sir Hyperion. What a fascinating waistcoat you are wear- 
ing to-day, my dear Adonis ! 

Sir Adonis. So glad you approve of it It's Gaberdine's 
latest creation. . . . One can always rely on his taste. 

Sir Apollo. But not always on his " fit." ... I allowed 
him to make me some frock-coats for Ascot, and not one 
would sit properly. ... I had to send them all back. 

Sir Adonis. What could you expect ? Waistcoats are his 
spicialit^y nothing else. 

Sir Antinous. I wish some one would recommend me a 
really trustworthy man who can cut a scarf properly. I spoilt 
five this morning before I could get one to fold even decently 
. . . and now it's a failure. . . . I'm quite conscious of it, 
and my day's enjoyment is spoilt. Now yours, Narcissus, is 
the realisation of a dream. 

Sir Narcissus. I thought you would envy me. ... It is 
quite perfect. 

Sir Antinous. Where did you get it? 

Sir Narcissus. I don't know . . . upon my life, I really 

don't. My man gets them made for me at some place or 

other he knows of, and I never allow him to divulge the name 
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of the shop — not even to me. You see, I might, in a good- 
natured moment, give the address away to a pal, and the 
cachet of the thing would be gone at once. A replica always 
discounts an original. ... As it is now, it is unique. 

Sir Hyperion. Can any one tell me who that cruelly 
clothed person is sitting alone two tables off? That Goth 
with the obviously made-up tie ? He's been staring at us 
ever since we came in . . . seems taking notes, or making 
sketches, or something odd. 

Sir Adonis. Don't you know? Why, he's employed on 
the Gentleman's Pictorial, . . . does the column called " Fops' 
Alley." . . . He interviewed me at the end of last season, and 
I sat, or rather stood, to him (for I have never yet been guilty 
of the sacrilege of sitting down in those trousers) for a vignette 
of the toilette I wore at the Camlot House garden party. . . . 
You may remember, perhaps, it was noticed in all the papers 
next day. 

Sir Narcissus. Ah I How terribly trying it is to have to 
live up to one's illustrations ! 

Sir Apollo. And to the world's expectations ! . . . I 
positively never dare to wear a pair of gloves twice, . . . nor 
a silk jersey that has passed through the hands of the laun- 
dress. It is absolutely quite ruinous — now that England ex- 
pects every man to be a beauty. 

Sir Antinous. For my part, I think the nation ought to 
start a fund — " Beau Brummell's Bounty " — it might be called 
— to help us along in our crusade against the unfitting and 
unseemly. Perfectly appointed younger sons might sit every 
Saturday afternoon at the doors of the principal London tailors 
to collect donations. We should soon realise a satisfactory 
sum . . . spinsters would fly to their alms. 

Sir Hyperion. We deserve it of them. Our spirit is 
willing. 

Sir Apollo. And our flesh is chic. 
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Sir Adonis. Dear, dear, I feel so ill. ... I can hardly 
breathe . . . such a strange pain in my sides ! 

Sir Hyperion. Well, if you persist in trying to reduce 
your waist to twenty-eight inches you must pay the penalty — 
somewhere. II faut souffrir pour ^tre sans — Mustn't you ? 

Sir Apollo. And then that tumbler of hot vinegar you take 
in the morning ! . . . You overdo it 

Sir Narcissus {calling for his cane, whence, having touched 
a spring in the jewelled handle, he produces a dainty silver tube of 
scent). Smell this, Adonis ... it will restore you at once. 
. . . Moi aussi, j'ai pass^ par-Ik. 

Sir Adonis. Thanks. I'm better now. . . . What a de- 
liciously reviving perfume ! . . . What is it ? 

Sir Narcissus. I don't know. . . . Upon my life I really 
don't. 

Sir Apollo. Another of your valet's inviolable secrets. 

Sir Narcissus. I would not ask him the name of it for the 
world. 

Sir Hyperion. In taking up the cause of the " masculine 
modes" the newspapers have certainly conferred a public 
benefit. 

Sir Adonis. And a private one also. . . . What an interest 
it gives one in one's daily life ! I am never bored now, even 
when I am most alone, for I am always thinking what I shall 
wear next. 

Sir Narcissus. And yet there are some who still consider 
our existence effeminate and useless. 

Sir Antinous. Useless ? Nonsense. Observe the salutary 
and much needed change for the better in the apparel of men, 
even among the middle classes ! No longer is the pavement 
of Piccadilly disconcerted in the afternoon by the indecorous 
opposition of the tweed suit and the Tyrolean hat And I am 
informed that in the best playhouses evening dress in the upper 
boxes is becoming nightly more and more de rigueun 
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Sir Hyperion. Useless? Nay, consider how much the 
intemperate indulgence of the appetite is gradually becoming 
discredited in consequence of the devout and delicate attention 
to the appearance! Uncalled for now are those afternoon 
" nips " which colour the nose and blotch the cheek ; almost 
obsolete those post-prandial whiskies and sodas which pufF 
the eye and bulge the figure. I consider we have by our 
example enormously refined the beverages of every man 
who possesses the smallest amount of self-admiration. I 
would rather die than imbibe beer, with all its unsightly 
consequences. 

Sir Apollo. Women have too long monopolised public 
attention as regards dress. It is our hour now. We are slowly 
but surely forcing our way to the front, and demanding due 
recognition for our collars and coats. 

Sir Antinous. They have paved the way for us with their 
" knickers " and similar horrors. 

Sir Narcissus. Tis the sartorial reprisals of the "old" 
man on the " New " Woman. 

Sir Adonis. And so it should be. In the animal kingdom 
Nature has always so arranged that the male should be more 
striking, more brilliant, than the female. 

Sir Hyperion. True. Compare the lion with the lioness. 

Sir Apollo. The peacock with the pea-hen. 

Sir Adonis. The stag with the doe. 

Sir Narcissus. The cock with the hen. 

Sir Antinous. The prawn with the shrimp. 

Sir Hyperion. I'm afraid that will hardly do, dear boy 
. . . but you mean well. 

Sir Apollo. Antinous's enthusiasm has led him a little too 
far. But we have enough examples and to spare. . . . Where 
in this beauty competition ai'e the females ? 

The Rest in Chorus. Nowhere ! 

Sir Hyperion. And shall man be deposed from the 
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place that even the untamed animal dumbly claims as his 
right? 

The Chorus. Never ! 

Sir Hyperion. Then let us swear unflinchingly to devote 
ourselves to personal adornment. Do you swear ? 

TjpE Chorus. We swear ! 

Sir Hyperion. Vive la toilette ! And now for a bumper 
with which to pledge our vows. . . , Waiter ! five lemons and 
a bottle of ApoUinaris. 



A GOODWOOD GEE-ORGIC " 

[Being the newly discovered fragment of a sylvan scene^ to be 
rendered sportively or soberly — as you like //.] 

The Lawn in the plaisance of Goodwood^ whereon a blask and 
blasonni company of noblesse and snoblesse are yawning 
away the sultry summer day. At certain intervals^ a 
raucous quire of the sons of speculation^ yclept " bookyes^^ 
is heard without^ chanting the ^^ Round of the Ring^^ 
(not to be confused with that of the " Nibelungen "). 

Under the Goodwood tree 
Who loves to lay with me, 
And tune his pound or note 
To chances I will quote, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ! 
Lady Celia. I pray ihee, sweet my coz, show merrier heart 
Than thy presentment warrants to the world. 
Make, an thou canst, some counterfeit to smile. 
Lady Rosalind. Nay, I am spent with this continuous 

round 
Of pleasure, quit of potency to please. 
These vain interpreters of fashion's farce ! 
Their frippery offends my jaded gaze. 
Lady Celia. Then needs thy woman's soul indeed be sick. 
For she, to whom all relish be denied 
In carping at some smarter sister's garb. 
Proclaims a parlous state. Come, curb thy spleen, 

x88 
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Look, coz, around ; yonder, Orlando stands, 
Who in some contest hath engaged to-day 
A gennet of repute. I heard the hint 
From shrewd Sir Oliver. 
Lady Rosalind. Then take it, coz, 

If thou so minded be. 
Lady Celia (eagerly). Wager with me ; 

Twill give some disposition to thine hours 
So dislocated now. I know a bank — 
I'd say a bookman — meet for our aflfair, 
A trusty knave. Forthwith to him I'll send 
To learn the latest — 
Lady Rosalind {rousing herself). — O'ds, with thee I'll join. 
And be thy co-mate in this enterprise. 
Who shall we press into our embassy, 
Envoy to dub ? 
Lady Celia. Mark'st thou young Wagstone there ? 

With lickerish eye he's measuring a meal, 
Shot-free, to gain. He'll our commission take, 
Which being done our mead his meed shall be, 
And eke his quips thy vapours may dissolve. 
[She beckons to Wagstone, a Society down^ who 
approaches. 
Wagstone. Salutation and greeting to you, ladies ! 
Lady Celia. Good morrow. Master Wagstone! Mind 
you what price now attaches to the Lord Orlando's com- 
petitor ? 

Wagstone. By my troth, fan: lady, such inquisitiveness 
cometh not within the range of my circumspection. 

Lady Rosalind. From which I take it you do not 
aflfect this sporting life of ours. Prithee, how doe3 it strike 
you? 

Wagstone. Truly, in respect of itself it is a merry life, 
but in respect that it is a sporting life, it is uncertain. 
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Lady Rosalind. Ha, ha ! a sprightly conceit ! 

Lady Celia. I promised you, coz, this gentleman would 
divert you. Hast any more of such philosophy about you, 
Master Wagstone ? Any more " respects " to pay to the life 
of sport ? 

Wagstone. In respect that it is sociable I like it very 
well, but in respect that it is promiscuous it is a very vile 
life. Now, in respect it is in the private park it pleaseth me 
well, but in respect it is not on the public platform it is 
tedious. As it is a modish life, look you, it befits my humour 
well ; but as there is too little morality in it, it goes against 
my stomach. 

Lady Rosalind. I'faith, a very Paladin of antithesis ! 

Lady Celia. Of whom we would fain ask a trifling service, 
an he be disposed to undertake such of us. 

Wagstone. I warrant me, I'll execute your ladyship's 
behest, as deftly and discreetly as would Mercury the most 
capricious whim of Venus herself. 

Lady Rosalind. By Jupiter! A poet also, Master 
Wagstone ? 

Wagstone. Nay, truly, for poetry is too often not appre- 
hended, even by the poet himself, who contrives it, whereas 
my words can be understanded of any man — or woman for 
preference. 

Lady Celia (impatiently). Come, come, to the point! 
Canst thou entertain the nature of a wager, sir? 

Wagstone. If any doubt that, let him put me through my 
catechism of chances. I can, on occasion, declare seven 
degrees appertaining to that most unlawful traffic. 

Lady Rosalind. Nominate them, then, sir ! 

Lady Celia. And briefly, too ! 

Wagstone. I will name you the degrees. The first, the 
Stake to win only ; the second, the Contingency of the " one 
two, three " ; the third, the Hazard of the Field — ^bar one ; the 
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fourth, the Plump precipitate ; the fifth, the Hedge prudential ; 
the sixth, the Venture on the Mount fortuitous; and the 
seventh (of all the. most sagacious), the Bet-ter not, by the 
persistent observation of which many evils and inconveniences 
attendant on the other six may be pleasingly avoided. 

Lady Rosalind. Most rare fellow ! 

Lady Celia {writing rapidly on a scroll). Now, Master 
Wagstone, prithee carry this despatch to the claimant of 
the superscription thereon. Thou shouldst find him yonder 
among the gaming-pens, and distinguish him by his white 
habit and green veil. Trip, Master Wagstone, trip! 

Wagstone. To hear is to be there. I mind thy inclina- 
tion, my lady. Marry, now, may I be notified how this four- 
footed favourite was baptized? Under what name is he 
enrolled ? 

Lady Celia. Why, under that of " Ganymede," be sure ! 

Wagstone. Then I'm eke for " Ganymede " ! I'll not be 
lacking in the flutter. 

Lady Celia. Quickly, then! The hour of the match 
drives apace. 

Wagstone. I attend, I attend. Heaven rest you merry, 
my ladies 1 

[Here the fragment breaks off abruptly. 



THE LORD, THE LADY, AND LUCRE 

(MOEURS CONTEMPORAINES) 

In the palm-lounge at the Carlton^ where the Lord and the 
Lady are expecting Lucre to dine with them. 

The Lord (to the Lady — not his own, but another Lord's). 
Now, Daddies, you just keep your wits about you to-night, 
and trot out your usual — er — tact, and we shall be able to run 
our friend for all he's worth. . . . We're first in the field. 

The Lady (yawning). What's the horror like? Nothing 
very " h "-less, I trust. 

The Lord. He's not a horror at all ; . . . quite the 
reverse. 

The Lady. Ah, I see he's thrown some of his golden grain 
in your eyes, Tippy ! . . . Fat and middle-aged, I suppose ? 

Th: xX)rd. Oh, lor*, no ; . . . young, and decidedly well 
set-up. 

The Lady. Not really ? 

[Begins mentally to appraise her appearance, and wishes 
she had donned a smarter frock. 

The Lord. Really ; ... so we can begin at the beginning, 
with the comfort of feeling nobody's been there before us. 

The Lady. If he's so young, how has he made so much 
money ? 

The Lord. He hasn't made it, . . . he's inherited it. 

The Lady (suspiciously). How did you get hold of him ? 

The Lord (shortly). That's my affair. 
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The Lady. All right, Tippy, don't be shirty. . . . And he 
wants to get into society ? . . . Poor fellow ! 

The Lord. Now, Daddies, don't be sentimental. . . . 
This is a big chance. 

The Lady. Yes, yes, of course; . . . but {wearily) it's 
rather a bore. 

The Lord {dryly). So are dressmakers' bills when you 
can't pay them, and your husband won't ; . . . not to speak 
of I O U's flying about after too many unsuccessful nights at 
Bridge. . . . Eh, Daddies? 

The Lady {with a shudder). Don't be nasty. . . . You'll 
take my appetite away. . . . I'm sure I don't know where to 
turn for even a hundred. 

The Lord {kindly). I know you don't, poor little woman ! 
. . . and I'm no good just now. . . . That beastly upset at 
Ascot has put me for the moment dans la diche. 

The Lady {who has been gazing through her face-hrmain at 
the olla podrida collected together around her — suddenly). I 
say, Tippy, who's that fresh-looking youth just coming in ? . . . 
I don't seem to know his face. . . . His buttonhole's too big 
. . . but what lovely hair he's got ! 

The Lord {spotting the individual). Why, that's our 
Johnnie ! 

The Lady (^vith a cry of dismay). That !!!... You 
wretch, why didn't you tell me what he was like ? . . . He's 
perfectly lovely. . . . And I've only got this frumpish black 
lace thing on ! {To herself) I wonder if I could get one of 
those cloak-room women to rip out the sleeves. . . . I'll pay 
Tippy out for this ! 

The Lord (^ith a sudden qualm of jealousy). Nonsense, 
you look all right, . . . always do. . . . Besides {sternly), 
this is business, not pleasure, and Tve got a word to say in it. 
. . . He sees us. . . . Now, for goodness' sake. Daddies, pull 
yourself together ; . . . and don't forget you're my — cousin. 

N 
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The Lady {with a pang of sudden remembrance, putting her 
hand to her head). And I've only got my second best fringe 
on. . . . Brute ! {Finches the Lord's arm viciously as Lucre 
approaches). 

The Lord {pleasantly, after the introduction has taken place). 
And now, shall we go in to dinner ? . . . I've secured a table 
in the centre of the room. 

[Lucre is about to offer his arm to the Lady, but she 
deftly ignores the action, and smiling sunnily to him 
aver her shoulder, undulatingly leads the way to the 
dining-room, inwardly cursing her perfunctory frock 
and fringe. 

DURING THE SOUP 

The Lady {tentatively). Is this the first time you've dined 
at the Carlton, Mr. — er — Lucre? 

Lucre {confidingly). Oh no. ... I dined here last Sunday 
with Miss — {blushing painfully as he realises he was about to 
commit himself) — with a theatrical friend of mine. . . . {Care- 
lessly, to carry it off) Jolly place this. . . . A i, isn't it ? 

The Lady {with innocent unconsciousness). Yes, they do 
you very well. . . . {Looking about her) What a crowd ! . . . 
And really a lot of people one knows. . . . How d'ye do? 
{nods familiarly to a be-diamonded personage at a neighbouring 
table ; then, to Lucre) Wears well, doesn't she ? 

Lucre {at sea), I — ^suppose so. ... (71? the Lord, sotto 
voce) Who is that lady ? 

The Lord. The Duchess of Seringapatam, . . . my 
cousin. . . . {Airily) Like to be introduced ? 

Lucre (half rising from his chair). Delighted, I'm sure. 

The Lord {hastily, patting him down). Not now. . . , 
After dinner, dear boy. 

The Lady {graciously). You must come and meet her. 
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one afternoon, at tea. . . . By-the-bye, I don't think I know 
your address ? 

Lucre (nervously). I'm only in lodgings in Jermyn Street, 
. . . just for the present, . . . (apologetically) while I'm look- 
ing out for a house of my own. 

The Lady (Jn childish amaze). Do you want a house of 
your own ? . . . How funny ! but I think I know of a house 
that would just suit you. 

Lucre {earnestly). Really ? 

The Lady (moqueuse). Yes, "really." ... A cousin of 
mine is going abroad for his — health, and wants to get rid of 
his lease. . . . Such a pity, for he only furnished it last year. 
... all Chippendale and Chelsea. 

Lucre (gratefully). Oh, how good of you ! 

The Lady (diffidently). Not at all. ... I always like to 
do a good turn to people I — ^like (sighs archly). 

Lucre (drawing back for a moment). But aren't servants 
a great nuisance in London ? 

The Lady (reassuringly). Not if you have an experienced 
housekeeper to look after them. . . . Now (niusingly) I fancy 
I know of a perfect treasure in that way. . . . (To the Lord) 
I mean the woman who was the dear old Duke's factotum for 
so long. 

Lucre (feeling that a dear old Duk^s factotum must be 
secured at once). And you can get her for me ? 

The Lady {avoiding the Lord's eye). I'll try. 

WITH THE FISH 

The Lady {artistically). Are you fond of music, Mr. Lucre? 

Lucre {wondering if he ought to say " Yes " or " No "). Oh 
yes, very fond .... (guardedly) that is to say, of some music 

The Lady {looking at him ecstatically). Of Wagner's ? . . . 
I know it's Wagner's. . . , I can see it in your — {is at a loss 
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for the moment to imagine what feature in his face would indi- 
cate a tolerance of the ^^ Gdtterddmmerung^^) your — {Coming 
back to earth and business). Then, of course, you have your 
box at the Opera ? 

Lucre {awkwardly). No, . . . I'm ashamed to say I haven't 

The Lady {as in Wonderland), Not a box at the Opera ! 

. . . Oh, I must get you one at once. ... A cousin of mine 

wants to get rid of her Tuesday's and Saturday's ; . . . you 

shall have them. {Lvcke. feels he is getting on,) 

AMONG THE ENTRIES 

The Lord {thinking it is about time he gets an innings). 
Been to Hurlingham, Lucre? 

Lucre {uncomfortably). No — er — that is, not yet. 

The Lady {nipping in). Then you shall drive me down 
on Saturday. Remember. . . . It's a bargain, . . . {shrink- 
ingly) that is to say, if your horses are perfectly quiet. . . . 
I'm so nervous behind a strange pair. 

Lucre {timidly), I'm so sorry, . . . but I haven't got . . . 
a pair. . . . I'm on the look-out for one. 

The Lord {determined to bring this deal off). My dear boy, 
d'ye mean to say you haven't got horses of your own ? 

Lucre {sadly), I'm afraid not 

The Lord. Oh, I must see to this at once for you. . . . 
Oddly enough, a cousin of mine, &c., &c. 

Lucre {to himself). What a lot of cousins there seem to 
be about ! {Drinks another glass of champagne^ and pledges 
collaterals,) 

ROUND THE RELEV£S 

The Lady {lyrically ^ after the second bottle of **boy" had 
been. broached), Mr. Lucre, ... I wonder if you would do 
me a great favour? 
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Lucre. Anything in the world you'd like to ask, my lady 
{wondering if tfu ^*' favour'*'* would run to three figures). How 
much . . . (confused) I mean what is it? 

The Lady (looking beseechingly into his boyish blue eyes). 
Let me be your friend. . . . May I ? 

Lucre {somewhat relieved). Is that all ? 

The Lady. Isn't it enough? . . . Now, I want you to 
come and consult me whenever you require any advice. . . . 
I'm sure I could be useful to you in many little ways . . . 
tell you lots of little things you ought to know. . . . You 
must come and have tea with me to-morrow at five o'clock. 
. . . Will you ? 

Lucre {ardently). Won't I ? 

OVER THE ENTREMETS 

The Lord {jovially). It's quite early. ... I vote we tele- 
phone for a box at the Empire, ... eh ? 

Lucre {sipping his second ^^ petit verre "). By Jove ! an 
A I idea ! . . . I know one of the — {Pulls himself up, 
blushing,) 

The Lady {unselfishly). Then in that case I think I shall 
leave you two naughty men to take care of yourselves, and go 
home to bed. . . . I'm rather tired. 

The Lord {to himself). What a real good sort Daddies 
is! . . . Never tries to spoil sport. , , , {To her) Perhaps 
. . . you're right ; . . . you'd find it awfully hot and smoky. 

The Lady {with sudden disquietude). Oh dear! I think 
I must have dropped my gloves. {Stoops towards Lucre's 
side). 

Lucre {stooping towards her). Allow me? {Their noses 
meet,) 

The Lady {purlingly). To-morrow, then, at five o'clock. 
. . . You needn't say anything about it to my — cousin 
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{indicating the Lord with a gesture of her fan). Oh ! so 
many thanks; . . . but there's only one, . . . where can 
the other be ? 

Lucre {huskily), I'll bring it to-morrow ! 

IN THE HALL (AS THEY GO OUT) 

The Lord {to the Lady, quietly). Daddies, you're a brick. 
. . . How did you manage it so speedily ? 

The Lady {lightly). Oh, mon cher, kindness and kummel 
sometimes work wonders ! . . . Goodnight! . . . (7b Lucre, 
tapping him on the arm) Don't lead my cousin into mischief. 



A COCK AND HENLEY CREW 

The deck of " The Naughty Naiad^^ a house-boat at IlenUy, 
whereon a party of kindred {water) spirits are gathered 
together to witness the aquatic sports, 

Mrs. Arion-Godolphin {the hostess). How I do love the 
river ! . . . I should like to be always on it. . . . {Ignoring 
the crowded stream before her) It is so perfectly peaceful ! 

Lady Godivery {gushingly). I just feel as if I could jump 
right off this boat, and sit in the water all day long 1 

Teddy Triton. Like what's-her-name in the fairy tale, eh? 

Lady Godivery. Precisely. . . . Only a little bit more so. 

Monty Minnow. Rather rough on your frocks. 

Lady Godivery {lightly). Oh, but I shouldn't wear any ! 

Mrs. Arion-Godolphin {chidingly). Dearest Gody ! 

Lady Godivery {extenuatingly). Only a few water-lilies 
wreathed round me. ... I was going to explain, only you do 
take me up so, dear. 

Teddy Triton. So would the policeman, my lady, if he 
came across you in that leafy nigligi. 

Monty Minnow. I'm afraid the dress regulations are 
somewhat stringent about here. 

Lady Godivery {disdainfully). Oh, but you have none of 
you any feeling for romance ! . . . You are all so distressingly 
real .... so painfully material. 

Mrs. Arion-Godolphin {caressing her chiffons). Some 
sort of " material " is generally considered de rigueur^ even on 
the river. 
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Lady Godivery. A popular prejudice ! See ! (J>ointtng to 
a four-oared boat that is passing). See what a noble appear- 
ance those men present ! ... To me they look like gods ! 

Mrs. Arion-Godolphin. To me they look like acrobats 
.... hardly respectable. 

Lady Godivery {w?w has her own curious canons of 
costume). Well, I consider that you can have quite too much 
overclothing as underclothing. . . . It*s more expensive and 
less healthy. ... I suppose that's why people like it. . . . 
Clothes, after all, are simply a question of compromise (feels 
she is becoming almost epigrammatic). 

Mrs. Arion-Godolphin {fluttering her feather boa). Dear- 
est Gody, what do you mean ? 

Lady Godivery {who hasr^t the slightest idea what she does 
mean). What I say. . . . {Continuing her cryptic utterances) 
Dress is absolutely a matter of national temperament. 

Teddy Triton. I should have thought, more of national 
temperature, eh ? 

Lady Godivery. Some people seem to feel the want of it 
more than others. 

Monty Minnow. Some people seem to want the feel of 
it more than others {glancing at Mrs. Godolphin, who is 
toying with her trimmings). 

Lady Godivery. Well, we won't quibble about it. . . . 
{Magnanimously) I always say, let every one hold their own 
private view with regard to raiment. 

Teddy Triton. Better than holding their own public view 
without regard to it, eh ? 

Mrs. Arion-Godolphin (admonishingly). Steady, Teddy ! 

Lady Godivery {p)ho is now far above all interruptions). 
In this world you must give and take 

Monty Minnow. But not too much oflf . . . at least, not 
in this world. 

Mrs. Arion-Godolphin (reproachfully). Naughty, Monty ! 
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Lady Godivery {in impassioned tones). Oh that I had 
lived among the ancient Greeks ! . . . They understood the 
fitting adjustment of fashion to figure. . . . Look at their 
statues ! . . . Not a superfluous stitch on any of them. 

Teddy Triton {artfully). Ah, but then, you know, they 
were all taken in the summer ! 

Mrs. Arion-Godolphin {artlessly). No, were they really ? 

Lady Godivery (proudly). And from models who had the 
courage of their opinions ! 

Mrs. Arion-Godolphin {naively). Where did they get 
them from? 

Lady Godivery {dryly). Their opinions, dear? 

Mrs. Arion-Godolphin {colouring uncomfortably). No, I 
mean their — models ? 

Monty Minnow. From Paris — and Helen, originally. 

Mrs. Arion-Godolphin {conscious she is being chaffed^ and 
resolving not to be caught by it — in a tone of airy badinage). 
And exhibited, afterwards, in the Stores of the period, I sup- 
pose ? {Thinks she scores,) 

Monty Minnow {unmoved). Quite so ... in the Un- 
drapery Department. 

Mrs. Arion-Godolphin {retiring from this winnowing of 
wits in confusion). Dear me, how hungry I feel ! . . . The 
air {she very nearly said ^^the sea air") always gives me an 
appetite. . . . Who says " Lunch " ? 

Teddy Triton. Good idea ! . . . I say. Lady Godivery, 
do you regard the pleasures of the table in the same ratio as 
you do those of the toilette ? 

Lady Godivery {briskly). Bless me, no. . . . Why, 
doesn't it stand to reason, my dear man, that the less you have 
outside, the more you want inside ? 

Monty Minnow. That would be a comforting thought to 

> ■* > J 

a thirsty soul. -,..*-, 

Mrs. Arion-Godolphin {rising):. -" WdV as -1 Ve'. got a 
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hungry body, I siiall proceed to put that thought into 
action. 

Lady Godivery. Oh, Dolphy dear, why not have lunch 
brought up here ? ... I do so love eating in the open air ! 

Mrs. Arion-Godolphin {pausing in her progress down- 
wards). What ! getting your mouth filled with midges every 
time you open it? . . . No, thank you, I prefer to eat my 
crumbs in comfort {disappears). 

Lady Godivery {with a sigh), Dolphy is not romantic, 
but she means well. 

Teddy Triton. Oughtn't we to go down and oflfer to feed 
her, eh? 

Monty Minnow. It would only be civil. 

Lady Godivery {smiling, reassuringly). Oh, she's all right 
. . . she's got a cheery crew already at work . . . "dear 
friends " who've only come to eat. . . . I've heard the ripple 
of the knives and forks for the last half-hour. . . . The best 
of it is, it doesn't matter whether she's there or not . . . they 
help themselves, quand mime, 

Teddy Triton. The usual farm-yardery, I suppose ? . . . 
Same old hens ? 

Lady Godivery. Only with different young cocky-oUy-birds. 
. . . They change with every fresh season. 

Monty Minnow {startled). Hallo 1 What's that ? {as a 
sudden skirmish is heard below, accompanied with feminine 
shrieks). 

Lady Godivery. Dolphy seems enjoying her meal. . . . 
She'd better have had it up here ! 

Mrs. Arion-Godolphin {scrambling up on deck, followed by 
her female guests). Oh ! the monsters ! 

Lady Godivery {calmly). What have the men been 
doing ? 

w - * % 

Mrs.* Arion-Gqijolp^in {quivering. It's not the men 
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Teddy Triton. The — what ? 

Mrs. Arion-Godolphin. The cockroaches ! . . . Thejr're 
running about all over the floor . . . Oh, oh, oh ! {shaking 
her plenitude of lace flounces). What am I to dol . . There's 
another ! 

Lady Godivery (triumphantly). You're overclothed. . . . 
They would never have annoyed you had you come in 
a kilt! 



A PARADISE FOR THE PLUMP 

(extracts from the diary of a lady of quantity) 

Shrinkenbady Monday, Zth, — Arrived here early this morn- 
ing, more dead than alive, after a terrible night journey. 
Why will they make the sleeping cars so narrow ? I could 
get no rest whatever, being unable to lie down in any posi- 
tion. The heat was intolerable, although (foolishly as it 
turned out) I loosened everything I could, with the appalling 
result that when we were preparing to leave the train I found 
that nothing would meet, so had to cover my gaping garments 
with my waterproof, and get Parker to huddle me into a fly ! 
It is a nuisance to be so plump — as my friends generously 
call it. However, I hear on all sides the most wonderful 
accounts of the efficacy of these waters for toning down 
the too exuberant figure. They say the cures are simply 
miraculous ! I want a miracle badly, for I seem to go on 
expanding week by week. Nothing I bought for the Jubilee 
will now fit me. Everything has to be let out as far as it will 
go. Parker says she doesn't see where it's to end (I know she 
means where I'm to end). It's an awful prospect. I shall 
have to give up regular bodices altogether^ and take to de- 
sultory jackets, like Aunt Behemoth — and I'm not yet forty. 
It's hard to inherit the family flesh with the family fortune. 
I wasn't nearly so stout till I became rich. It is so worrying 
to be always measuring yourself — to be obliged to take two 
stalls when you go to the play — never to be able to get in or 

out of a hansom without collecting a crowd of rude little 

904 
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boys. I sometimes think I shall take the veil, and end 
my days in peace and a peignoir, 6 p.m. — The doctor 
of the Kurhaus, Herr von Sulphur-Smellung, has just 
called. Seems a nice cheery man. Says he has great 
hopes of my case, if I will only adhere to the regime, 
Parker tells me he is nicknamed "the Contractor," he 
reduces his patients so. I hope he won't make a reductio 
ad absurdum of me I Dear me, my spirits are getting 
better already. N,B, — I am to take my first bath to- 
morrow at six o'clock. Heavens, what an hour ! Have 
told Parker to mind and call me in time, if she has to 
sit up all night to keep awake. 

Tuesday y ^thy 10 a.m. — Have taken my first bath, which 
was not quite the success it ought to have been, for the 
stupid attendant woman filled it too full, not allowing suffi- 
cient space for me^ and the consequence was that, when I got 
in, the water overflowed into the room and out at the door, 
causing quite a sensation in the corridor, Parker says; the 
fools thought I had committed suicide! But it's a mercy 
I wasn't drowned. While dressing drank a glass of the 
Fatquelle. Not nearly as nasty as I anticipated. Can't 
say it gave me an appetite for breakfast, which was just as 
well, perhaps, for all I was allowed was an extremely short 
measure of weak coflfee, and a roll of dry bread. Voil^ tout ! 
How I missed my usual eggs and bacon, my buttered toast, 
my mushrooms, my marmalade ! The doctor has sent me in 
a list of foods I am to avoid — soups, sauces, sweets, salads, 
pickles, raw fruit, champagne, liqueurs — I don't see there's 
anything left for me to eat. He evidently means to starve 
me. Twelve d clock, — He has just been in and countermanded 
the nice little lunch of curried prawns and sweetbreads I had 
ordered for myself, and thrown the melon Parker bought for 
me out of the window, and emptied my own particular bottle 
of Cura^oa into the slop-pail in my bedroom. Oh, these 
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Germans; what manners they have! He says I must diet 
most strictly, but he doesn't know that my constitution won't 
bear lowering. Four dclock, — How can I find the heart to 
go down and listen to the band when I'm simply famished ? 
One cutlet, one piece of dry bread, some horrible compdte — 
that has been my lunch 1 He means to kill me, and he'll 
succeed. I could cry. Oh, that worrying band! Well, I 
must make an effort, and let Parker dress me (if she can), and 
go out and sit in the gardens. At any rate, it will be better 
than this stifling room, and I shall be able to see who's here. 

Thursday y nth, — Am getting a little more reconciled to the 
life here. The baths certainly suit me, and I have got to 
three glasses of water a day. The place seems quite full, 
and with the very fattest people I ever met — perhaps that 
makes it look fuller than it really is. Find the Embonpoints 
are in this hotel. They come every year, and Mrs. Embon- 
point says it's the only way that she can keep the girls' figures 
in order. They're already half the size they were when they 
first came. (What must they have been !) She tells me I 
must not hope for a material change for at least ten days, and 
then most probably I shall have what is called a crise^ and 
be really very ill before I'm well. (That's pleasant to look 
forward to ! ) The Magogs go to-morrow. She is quite 
cured. Her blouses are literally hanging on her shoulder^, 
and she goes straight through to Paris to get an entirely new 
wardrobe. How I envy her ! 

Monday y 15M. — ^Things are beginning to look a little brighter. 
Have lost an inch and a half round the waist. It's those 
douches^ I believe ! I must go steadily on with them, although 
it's not the most exhilarating thing possible to stand shivering 
in a diaphanous garment in the middle of a damp room, and 
be squirted at from every conceivable corner upon the most 
unexpected parts of your body, and never to know where it 
is coming from, or going to, next. The first time I underwent 
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the process I was so terrified I kept turning round and round, 
to try and stop it, and of course the water went all over the 
wrong places. The woman was so angry! I believe she 
takes a fiendish delight in the operation, like a mischievous 
child playing a horrid game with one. However, I suppose 
ilfaut souffrirpour itre belle, and I must submit to it. 

Thursday, iZth. — At last I'm beginning to contract per- 
ceptibly. Parker has been busy all the morning taking in 
everything, restoring all the old landmarks. It almost seems 
too good to be true, but I've followed the doctor's instructions 
au piedde la lettre, and ought to be arriving at the promised 
land. I actually dropped one of my shoes on the stairs this 
morning, it was too large for my foot ; and I contrived to get 
some of my rings on for dinner last night. Dear old Lady 
Susan Dumpling turned up here yesterday for the cure. What 
a martyr she seems to be ! She has broken all the chairs in 
her room already by sitting down upon them too suddenly, 
and they've had to send to Frankfort for a new bed for her. 
And she bears up so patiently under it all (more than the 
chairs did !). My experiences and appearance seem to be a 
great comfort to her. How strange! I don't feel quite so 
well to-night. I have a dreadful sensation, as if all my clothes 
were tumbling off and I was sinking through the floor I What 
is it ! I can't see to write any more — my head swims. 

Tuesday, 2^rd. — I've had the aise/ Oh, what I went 
through for three days and nights ! I thought my last hour 
had come, and that brute of a doctor said it was the best 
thing that could have happened to me, and showed that the 
waters were really taking eflfect. To-day I implored him to 
let me have some champagne, or oysters, or bottled stout — 
something to pick me up, for I felt awful, but he only 
laughed at me. Well, my death will be at his door, and 
there's some satisfaction in that, although I mayn't be here 
to see it. Dear Lady Susan has been so kind and attentive. 
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tonstantly popping in and out of my room (her pop is a 
somewhat large one, I must own), to see how I was getting 
on (or off), and to borrow buttons, for she's perpetually 
dropping hers about on the slightest exertion, and her maid 
is down with a sore throat. So like a maid 1 I must say 
that for Parker, she's never ill. And I've discovered she's 
a first-rate reciter, for I made her read me to sleep last 
night with that fine speech of Hamlet's beginning, "O that 
this too, too solid flesh would melt ! " She did it so beauti- 
fully, quite fervently; and when I woke up this morning 
and found two more inches gone it really seemed like an 
answer to the aspiration. 

Thursday^ 2^ih, — Only three more baths and then I've 
finished. It's marvellous how rapidly now I am subsiding. 
I fancy I can almost see myself going down — like the tide. 
Parker is frantically busy designing a proper fitting confection 
for me to travel in. All the things I brought with me are 
now useless. I shall leave them behind me here, for the 
use of the inmates of the home for decayed incurables. (An 
admirable institution.) The least I can do as a thank-offering 
to the place that has done so much for me. 

Sunday Night — Veni^ vidi, vici! The cure is complete, 
and in the contemplation of my sylph-like form I feel I am 
indeed rewarded for all my sufferings and self-denial. Never 
did the Nunc Dimittis come home so forcibly as it did in 
church to-day. People say my recovery has been the most 
rapid one on record. I am looked upon as a kind of speci- 
men prize patient. One doctor has actually asked me to give 
him one of my photos as I was, and be taken again now, 
as I am, so that he might publish them, side by side, in the 
Kurblatt, the local paper of the place 1 Of course I refused 
point-blank. But there is no doubt that I have been the 
success of the season. People have been leaving cards of 
congratulation upon me all the afternoon; and my room is 
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filled with bouquets, even from people I have only had an 
aquatic acquaintance with. We leave to-morrow night, and 
Parker believes I shall be presented with a testimonial and 
the station illuminated in my honour. But that's nonsense. 
Poor Lady Susan is very low at the thought of my departure. 
She doesn't make the progress she ought to make ; has only 
got rid of one of her chins as yet. I am to write to her 
directly I reach England. Oh, how that word suggests good 
square meals again! I shall stop in town for a few days 
before going home, and thoroughly enjoy myself, and send 
the menus to the doctor here 1 I have told the head waiter 
to fill my luncheon-basket with wholesome food. He'll under- 
stand. Farewell, Shrinkenbad 1 



THE SOCIAL VADE-MECUM 

(for the service of such as seek to succeed 

IN society) 

Question, What is your principal object in life ? 

Answer. The furtherance of my own interests. 

Q, How are they most readily advanced ? 

A, By the proper understanding and performance of my 
duties. 

Q, Name these. 

A, My duty towards myself, and my duty towards my 
neighbour. 

Q. What is your duty towards yourself? 

A, To study myself alone, at all times and in all places, 
without any morbid consideration for the feelings of others. 
To believe thoroughly in my own personal importance, and 
to lose no occasion of imbuing with that belief all whom I 
happen to meet. 

Q. What is your modus operandi? 

A. The ungrudging disparagement of everything and of 
everybody — ^through the skilful practice of which amiable art 
I shall, by implication, impress my listeners with an uncom- 
fortable sense of my own superiority, and thereby obtain in 
their eyes a fictitious consequence. 

Q, Expound your duty towards your neighbour. 

A, To make use of him (or her) whenever and as often 
as I can, and to do unto others as I would that none should 
do unto me. To order myself with a cordial deference to 
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those who are in a better position than I am, and with a 
patronising bonhomie to those who are not. To be as true and 
just in all my dealings as is consistent with my own advan- 
tage. Not to squander my substance upon the unimportant 
and unprofitable, who will only repay me with their thanks 
(and not always with those), but to expend it sensibly 
and suitably among those only from whom I have a reason- 
able expectation of satisfactory recompense. And, finally, 
to labour truly and diligently ever to improve the position 
in Society in which my perseverance and impudence have 
placed me. 

Q, What do you understand by Society ? 

A, Those smart persons of doubtful light, but undoubted 
leading, whose movements and modes are considered of suf- 
ficient public interest to be chronicled by the fashionable 
intelligencer. 

Q, Why do you desire to know them ? 

A, Because I am an Englishman (or woman), and was 
born with an ineradicable reverence for any rank above my 
own. 

Q, How is your desire to be obtained ? 

A* By the possession of various excellent gifts, the greatest 
of which is cash, for it will always command a certain re- 
spectful recognition from those who would otherwise never 
look at me. 

Q, When you have gained admittance to their com- 
pany, what do you offer them in return for their conde- 
scension ? 

A, First-rate food. 

Q, How do they usually repay your hospitality ? 

A. By scant civility before my face, and lavish abuse of 
me behind my back. 

Q, Do you find their conversation as "smart" as their 
appearance ? 
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A. By no means ; it is frequently so simple that it requires 
a special training in order to understand it. 

Q, What are the favourite topics discussed ? 

A. Sport and scandal. 

Q, Do you consider the sexes in Society equal in point of 
education ? 

A, Not at all. As a rule, the men know too little, and 
the women too mucL 

Q, What, in your opinion, is another " excellent gift " that 
may prove a social passport ? 

A, I would instance the artistic gift, which by skilful " ex- 
ploitation" often opens to itself the gates of the patrician 
paradise. 

Q, By reason of its genius ? 

A. Far from it. It is only mediocre talent that the upper 
dilettantism is willing to encourage with its obliging favours. 

Q. What do you understand by skilful exploitation ? 

A, First and foremost, an unabashed course of self-adver- 
tisement, which, if conducted on sound commercial principles, 
will, without doubt, reap its own reward. 

Q, Like a patent medicine ? 

A, Precisely. The pill is swallowed in time by reason of 
its gilded importunity, and its reputation as a popular favourite 
is thus gradually established. 

Q, What should be the height of artistic ambition ? 

A, To be on dining terms with the Peerage. 

Q, Whom do you consider the person most qualified to 
"get on " in the beau monde ? 

A. The unconscionable Humbug. 

Q, And whom to fail ? 

A, The unmitigated Bore. 

Q, In your opinion, is the game worth the candle ? 

A, Certainly; otherwise it would not be so universally 
popular among all classes. 
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Q. What is the special gratification obtained by such as 
win in it? 

A. That of knowing themselves disliked, and envied, by 
such as lose in it. 

Q, Is that a feeling to be encouraged ? 

A, Most decidedly. For it is only in proportion to 
the annoyance it occasions to your friends that you are 
enabled effectually to estimate the measure of your own 
success. 



IN SWEET SUBURBIA 

An Afternoon Party at Mrs. Highbury de Barnes' villa 
residence^ " The WildernesSy^ Bowling Green, 

Mrs. Highbury de Barnes {hospitably). Another cup of 
tea, Mrs. Bedford Parker, dear? 

Mrs. Bedford Parker. No, thanks, Mrs. Highbury de 
Barnes, dear; I*ve had my second. . . . What lovely roses 
you have, to be sure ! Are they your own growing ? 

Mrs. Highbury de Barnes {w?u? prides herself on the 
possession of half an acre of lawn^ which she always alludes to 
as " the grounds,*^) Of course they are ! I never buy flowers ! 

Miss FitzTooting (jgushingly). How interesting it must 
be, always to be able to smell your very own roses ! 

Mrs. Highbury de Barnes. I own it is a privilege. I 
cannot think how any one can exist without "grounds" 
{shudders at the possibility of such a life)* 

Miss Wormwood-Scrubbs {whose tongue is a terror to her 
friends — sotto voce to Miss FitzTooting). One would think 
she was a coffee-pot. 

Miss FitzTooting. Don't, Ammonia ! She'll hear you. 

Mrs. Highbury de Barnes. To me a garden is a positive 
necessity. I adore horticulture. 

Miss Wormwood - Scrubbs {pleasantly). Doubtless an 
inherited taste, my dear. . . . {Sotto voce) Her father was a 
florist, you know. 

Mrs. Walham Greenback {to whom this information is 

vouchsafed). So I've always understood. . . . But really it 
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is too absurd, the airs she gives herself over that ridiculous 
grass-plot ! . . . Horticulture, indeed 1 

Miss Wormwood-Scrubbs. Spell it kaughfy-cultme, my 
dear ; that would be more like it ! 

Miss Gipsy Hilltop (the "das-d/gu" of the party). You 
are quite a Pomona, Mrs. Highbury de Barnes, dear. 

Mrs. Highbury de Barnes (dubious as to whether this is a 
compliment or a calumny). Oh no, not that, ... at least I 
hope not. . . . But then I don't quite know. . . . (Des- 
perately) What is a Pomona ? 

Miss Gipsy Hilltop (^ith a superior air of surprise). 
Don't you know ? How funny of you 1 ... I thought every- 
body had read their " Lemprifere " ! (Obligingly) Pomona 
was the old Roman goddess who presided over gardens. 

Mrs. Highbury de Barnes (to herself— thankful it is no 
worse). Old, indeed ! 

Mrs. Bedford Parker (sotto voce). I think she might 
have spared her that. 

Miss Gipsy Hilltop (kindly continuing her narration for 
the public benefit). She was generally represented as sitting 
on a basket of flowers and fruit, holding a bough in one hand, 
and apples in the other. Ovid relates how she was loved by 
the sylvan deities — ^satyrs — Pans 

Mrs. Highbury de Barnes (nervously). That will do, 
dear. ( With a view of arresting further revelations of Pomonc^s 
pasi)\ remember all about her now. 

Miss WoRMwooD-ScRUBBS. Dear! dear! How very clever 
it all sodnds 1 . . . And who were the Pans, dear ? 

Miss Gipsy Hilltop (tartly). First cousins to the Pots, 
dear. 

Miss Wormwood - ScRUBBS (reddening — in an audible 
whisper). How extraordinary it is that well-read people 
are so seldom well bred! ... I suppose one ought not to 
expect to find manners 
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Miss Gipsy Hilltop {cutting in). In " The Wilderness " ? 
{Looking at her amiably) Not always, dear 1 

Mrs. Highbury de Barnes {jumping up with sudden 
alacrity). Ah! here's Mrs. Minor Canonbury at last! . . . 
How do you do, Mrs. Minor Canonbury, dear? But how 
late you are ! . . . You're always so fashionable ! 

Mrs. Minor Canonbury (delighted with the impeachment). 
Oh no, no ; you mustn't say that of me ! . . . The fact is, I 
was kept so long talking to the dear Duchess. 

[Pauses, with a slight cough, in order to observe the effect 
produced by this piece of fashionable intelligence. 

Miss FiTzTooTiNG {pith bated breath). The dear Duchess ! 

Mrs. Walham Greenback {sotto voce), I don't believe it ! 

Mrs. Bedford Parker {daringly). What Duchess, dear? 

Mrs. Minor Canonbury {ignoring the question). Yes, so 
long that I positively began to think she'd never let me go 
at all. I kept saying to her, "Duchess," I said, "I really 
must go now. . . . I'm expected at another party," and she 
said, " No, dear Mrs. Minor Canonbury, not until you've had 
another ice." Those were her very words, . . . and then one 
thing led to another, as it always does with intimate friends, 
. . . and at last I was going to tear myself away by sheer 
force, so to speak, when she whispered in my ear, ** You really 
must have a glass of claret-cup after all your exertions." 

[Stops abruptly, perceiving she has given herself away, 

Mrs. Highbury de Barnes {in a tone of astonishment). 
Your exertions ! . . . What exertions ? 

Miss Gipsy Hilltop. Have you been dancing on a tight- 
rope to amuse the Duke ? 

Miss FitzTooting {to whom the question savours almost of 
sacrilege). Oh, hush, Gipsy, hush ! 

Miss Wormwood- Scrubbs {pith the inspiration of genius). 
I know where you've been! You've been helping at the 
Duchess of Dorcaster's Bazaar for the Prevention of Cruelty 
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to Governesses. ... I heard she was going into the highways 
and byways to find stall-holders. . . . Did you sell much, 
dear ? How good of you to help ! 

Mrs. Minor Canonbury {^ho feels that her prestige is 
tottering). The Duchess is an old friend of mine. 

Miss Wormwood-Scrubbs. Naturally, dear; I know all 
about that. ... Of course that is why you're so interested 
in the charity. . . . {Sotto voce to her neighbour) Her mother 
was the Duchess's governess. 

Mrs. Highbury de Barnes {with sudden ipanchement). 
Won't anybody have some strawberries ? 

Mrs. Bedford Parker. Thanks, I think I will, Mrs. 
Highbury de Barnes, dear. . . . How delicious they look ! 
. . . Are they your own growing? (knowing perfectly well they 
are not), 

Mrs. Highbury de Barnes (colouring). No, I have no 
kitchen-garden. ... I prefer cultivating flowers to fruit and 
vegetables. 

Miss FiTzTooTiNG. Oh, what a pity I I think it would be 
so interesting to be able to eat your very own peas. 

Miss Gipsy Hilltop. That would be a case of Peas with 
Honour, wouldn't it? {This sally falls flat,) 

Mrs. Highbury de Barnes {^ho considers it her duty^ as 
donor of thefeast^ to fill up awkward pauses in the conversation 
with offers of refreshment), Mrs. Walham Greenback, dear, 
do have something to eat. . . . Won't you venture on one of 
these sandwiches ? 

Mrs. Walham Greenback. I really don't feel to want 
anything more. . . . {Suspiciously) What are they made of, 
dear? 

Mrs. Highbury de Barnes {proudly^ as one who spares no 
expense in the entertainment of her guests). They're foie gras, 
, . . You positively must try one. 

Miss Wormwood-Scrubbs {sotto voce to the intending 
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recipient of the sandwich). If you do, you'll have to take 
the inside on faith. . . . There's more ^/ than ^ax. 

Mrs. Minor Canonbury {pho^ since the episode of the 
bazaar^ has felt herself somewhat discredited^ and is anxious 
to create a diversion in her favour), Mrs. Highbury de 
Barnes, dear, why don't you give a fite-champitre in your — 
your grounds ? 

Miss FitzTooting (rhapsodically). Oh yes ; do, do ! . . . 
Think how interesting it would be to drink your tea, sitting 
on your very own grass ! 

Miss Wormwood-Scrubbs. And catching your very own 
death of cold ! {Shudders.) 

Miss FitzTooting. Don't be so horrid, Ammonia, dear ! 

Mrs. Minor Canonbury {unheeding these interruptions^ 
and pointing to the half acre of sward and flower-beds). You 
could arrange it beautifully, dear. . . . Receive the company 
under that laurel-bush 

Miss Gipsy Hilltop. Quite a Daphnephoria I 

Mrs. Minor Canonbury. And have the refreshments in 
that little — what is it ? — summer-house ? — down there by the 
wall. 

Miss Wormwood-Scrubbs. Turning it into a sort of arbour 
bar for the occasion ! Very nice ! 

Mrs. Minor Canonbury. And the band — where could 
you put the band ? . . . You might ask the people next door 
to let it stand in their garden. 

Miss Wormwood-Scrubbs. Or hire an orchestrion and 
hide it in an old cucumber-frame, under pots of mignonette. 

Miss FitzTooting {ecstatically). And end up with fire- 
works. . . . How interesting 1 

Mrs. Highbury de Barnes {somewhat bewildered at the 
prospective glories of this rural rout). Yes .... it sounds 
very nice .... but, suppose it rained, where should we 
all be ? 
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Mrs. Minor Canonbury (disappointed her proposition is 
not received with the enthusiasm she anticipated). Well, I must 
be going now. . . . I'm dining in town and going to the 
theatre afterwards. 

Miss Wormwood-Scrubbs. With the Duchess, dear? 

Mrs. Minor Canonbury {letting herself go\ Oh, bother 
the Duchess . . good-bye, Mrs. Highbury de Barnes, dear ! 

Mrs. Highbury de Barnes. Good-bye, Mrs. Minor 
Canonbury, dear ! 

\The guests begin to say their adieux. 

Mrs. Bedford Parker (to Miss Gipsy Hilltop). Can I 
give you a lift, dear ? . . . My carriage is here. 

Miss Gipsy Hilltop. Thanks, very much, but I came on 
my bike. 

Mrs. Walham Greenback. Is it quite the thing to go to 
afternoon parties on a bicycle ? 

Miss Wormwood-Scrubbs. Oh, quite .... it*s always 
done in the upper cycles .... good-bye, everybody I 
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Tfu drawing-rooms of the Duchess of Dorcaster, arranged 
for the rehearsing of " The Blue Coat Girl,** an original 
musical comedy by a new author and a new composer. 
This work is to be interpreted by a company of aristocratic 
amateurs at a matinie — given in a leading theatre — in aid 
of one of the numerous charities of the Duchess. Four 
c^clocky the time fixed for the rehearsal^ has long since struck^ 
and no one has yet arrived save the author and composer^ 
who came halfan-hour too soon. 

The Duchess (chafing). How late everybody isl What 
can they all be about ? 

The Hon. Adrian Le Bretto {the author). Isn't it 
always the way with amateurs ? 

The Hon. Caryll Crotcheti' {the composer^. They never 
will take art seriously. 

The Duchess (;who regards the performance more from a 
commercial than an artistic point of view), I only hope they'll 
not disappoint the audience on the day ; . . . nearly every stall 
is sold. 

The Composer. What is the charity this time, Duchess? 

The Duchess. **The Unemployed Undertakers' Fund." 

The Author {re-roasting a ^^ chestnut^*). People ought to 
be willing to rehearse for that ! 

The Duchess {ignoring the joke). Here's somebody at 
last! 
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[As the door is thrown open to admit the Dowager 
Countess of Longcloth, and her two daughters^ the 
Ladies Fitzhose, who are io execute a skirt dance d 
deux in the forthcoming production. 

The Ladies Fitzhose {rushing up to the Duchess, and 
speaking together,) Oh, we are so sorry to be so late, but we 
couldn't get mamma away from Prince's, and she wouldn't 
let us come on without her, as she wants particularly to see 
how our new dance goes. 

The Composer {in dismay). Your new dance ? 

The Ladies Fitzhose. Yes, dear Mr. Crotchett, we find 
the valse tune you've written for us won't suit us at all. . . . 
We want a quickstep, like this. {They begin to hum vaguely,) 

The Composer. But it's scored, and the band parts are 
copied. 

The Ladies Fitzhose. Oh! we can't help that. . . . 
You must be a dear and write us a tune like this. 

[They drag him to the piano^ and endeavour to indicate the 
kind of measure they desire. 

The Author {as the performers are gradually dropping in), 
I think we might run through the first act now. . . . Where's 
Lady de Tyro ? 

Lady de Tyro {coming fbrward). Here I am, all right, 
. . . but I've stupidly left my part in the brougham. 

The Author (indulgently), I hope you know it by heart. 

Lady de Tyro {lightly), I've got a kind of idea what it's 
about. ... Of course I've never acted before, and it's all 
new to me. . . . But I do think, Mr. Le Bretto, I've got some 
very odd remarks to make — for a girl. 

The Author. But you're not a girl. 

Lady de Tyro {staggered). Am I not going to take the 
part of the Blue Coat Girl ? 

The Author {impatiently). Yes, yes, of course ; . . . but 
didn't you grasp the fact that you've got to pretend to be a 
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boy all through the first act? . . . That's what the whole 
thing turns on. 

Lady de Tyro. But— what am I to wear, then ? 

The Author. Why, the uniform of the school. 

Lady de Tyro {getting scarlet). What! Those yellow 
stockings, and a skirt that would fly open every time I moved? 
. . . Not me ! 

The Duchess {conciliatingiy). But consider, my dear, it's 
for a charity. . . . Think of the poor undertakers without 
anybody to bury ! 

Lady de Tyro (Jurious). Let them bury my skirt then ; 
. . . for, undertakers or no undertakers, I don't make my first 
appearance on any stage in canary-coloured tights and a 
gaping gown. 

First Lady of the Chorus {who are all the granddaughters 
of peers). Why not fasten the skirt all the way down with 
diamond brooches to keep it in place ? 

Second Diito. You might have it made of some light 
silk, and accordion-pleated, dear. . . . That would make it 
more graceful. 

The Author {horrified at these suggestions). Oh no, no 1 

The Duchess {coming to the rescue), I know how we can 
arrange it, my dear. . . . You sliall wear the Duke's sporran 
underneath; ... it will come down nearly to your ankles, 
and they won't see anything but your feet. 

Lord Actdrop {who is cast for the romantic rdky generally 
associated in the popular mind with a straw hat and a ''^ fancy " 
waistcoat), I say, Adrian, old boy, you couldn't work in a part 
for my young brother, could you ... in which he might 
introduce his- imitations of actors ? . . . They always " go," 
you know 

Sir Andrew Merryman {the low comedian en titre^ who 
does imitations himself). No, no, I must really protest. . . . 
You couldn't do it, could you, Le Bretto ? 
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The Author. Quite out of the question. . . . It's too 
late now to tamper with tlie plot. 

Lord Actdrop {superciliously). But what is the plot ? . . . 
I'm hanged if I can make it out. 

The Author. That's only because we've never yet had a 
proper rehearsal. 

The Duchess {fidgeting about). Oh ! do somebody begin 
to do something. . . . The time's getting so short, and all the 
tickets are nearly gone. 

Lady Cecilia St. Ange {the prima donna of the troupe), 
O Mr. Crotchett! could I speak to you a moment? . . . 
I'm afraid I shall never be able to sing the song you've given 
me in the second act. . . . My master says it is quite out of 
my tessitura, ... I should never be able to sustain those 
high A's and B's. ... I want something much simpler. 

The Composer {who regards the ^^ number ^^ in question as 
one of the gems 0/ the piece). Oh, Lady Cecilia, don't say that ! 
. . . I'll transpose it for you if it's really necessary. 

Lady Cecilia {dubiously), I don't think that would make 
any real difference ; . . . it's altogether too florid for me . . . 
too many runs and shakes. . . . Now, why not write me a 
" coon " song ? 

The Composer {outraged at the idea), /write a "coon" 
songl 

Lady Cecilia {^nheeding the interruption). Something 
about " Honey, my honey," in it, with a chorus behind the 
scenes, and the second verse in the limelight. . . . We shall 
have the limelight, sha'n't we. Duchess ? 

The Duchess. Oh yes, yes, any light you like, only do 
get on. 

The Composer {seating himself at the piano with the air of 
a martyr). Well, well, I'll take the opening chorus, and 
without the music, please. 

Lady Longcloth {bearing down upon him), O Mr. 
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Crotchett! couldn't you take the skirt-dance first? . . . Tve 
come here on purpose to see it, and must run away directly. 

The Composer (irritably). But it doesn't come on till the 
end of the first act. 

Lady Longcloth {disappointed). Why, but half the 
audience will have gone by that time. 

Lord Actdrop (to Lady Cecilia). That's nice for the 
authors ! 

Lady Longcloth. Oh, well, it's no good wasting our time 
here, then. . . . Good-bye, Duchess. . . . Come, Lisla, come, 
Merina (retires in dudgeon with the Ladies Fitzhose). 

Lady de Tyro. Those girls think the piece was written 
for them I 

The Composer (playing the symphony of the opening chorus^ 
to which no one pays the slightest attention). Now, be ready, 
please, to come in on the third beat of the bar. 

A Lady of the Chorus (to her neighbour^ I should so 
like a cup of tea ; . . . my throat feels parched. 

Lady de Tyro. I'm simply fainting for want of something 
to eat and drink. (Catching hold of the low comedian^ O Sir 
Andrew! do go and see if there are any refreshments any- 
where. ... All that fuss about ray tights has completely put 
my part out of my head. ... I think I might remember it 
if I could get hold of a sandwich and a glass of champagne. 

Sir Andrew (amiably), I'll run downstairs and see what I 
can get for you. (Prepares to depart on his mission^ 

The Author (spotting him). Oh, Merryman, don't go 
away ; you'll be " called " directly. 

Sir Andrew. Oh no, I've heaps of time; , . . besides, 
Lady Julia hasn't come yet, and my first scene is with 
her. 

The Author (aghast). Lady Julia not come! Our 
principal comic character ! . . . Duchess, why isn't Lady Julia 
Broadsides here ? 
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The Duchess. I'm afraid she won't be able to rehearse 
to-day. 

The Author. But why not? Where is she? 

The Duchess. In the Turkish bath. . . . She's trying to 
get her figure down before the performance. 

The Author {petrified). Oh I but you must send and get 
her out. . . . The whole point of the part will be lost. You 
know we chose her on account of her size. 

The Duchess. She says she's not going to make an 
exhibition of herself before the public and be laughed at. 

The Author. But we want her to be laughed at ! ... If 
she won't do it, she must give up her part. 

The Duchess. Oh no; she must act. . . . She's taken 
ten stalls and a box. {Hopefully) I dare say she won't be 
able to get it all down in the time, and I know she's set her 
heart on performing. (In sudden trepidation) But why has 
Mr. Crotchett stopped the Chorus ? 

Lady Cecilia {superciliously). I should imagine because 
they all seem to be singing in unison, . . . the girls and the 
men all together. . . . How charmingly Arcadian ! . . . I'm 
afraid, Duchess, I must be going. . . . I've got to dine early 
with some people at the Savoy, and do a play afterwards, and 
it's getting on for seven o'clock. 

Lady de Tyro. Seven o'clock ! I must fly. 

Lord Actdrop. I'd no idea it was so late, I must be off. 

Sir Andrew. Good-bye, Duchess. 

The Duchess {gasping). But you haven't rehearsed any- 
thing yet! . . . Can't you stay a little longer? 

General Expression of Opinion. Impossible ! . . . We 
must go. 

The Author {shouting through the babel of voices). To- 
morrow afternoon, four o'clock, please. 

The Duchess {imploringly). And do be punctual ! {Sink- 
ing on a seat). They'll never be ready ! 

p 
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At a fashionable auction mart during the enforced sale of the 
" contents of a noble mansion " in Vanity Fair^ the owners 
of which have been living not wisely but too well, and around 
whose effects their quondam friends and acquaintances are 
gloatingly gathered together. 

Lady Vulture {pushing her way through the crowd). Dear 
me, what a crush ! Just like their own parties used to be ! 
How d'ye do ? . . . How d'ye do ? (nodding to various friends^. 
Ah ! Lady de Vampyre, I knew I should ^n^you here ! 

Lady de Vampyre {colouring slightly). Yes, I thought I 
would look in — as I was passing the door — and see the last 
of them. {Eagerly) I suppose they're quite ruined ? 

Lady Vulture {looking about her unconcernedly). Oh, quite. 

Lady de Vampyre {insinuatingly). Won't there be any- 
thing left for her ? 

Lady Vulture. Not a brass farthing. Vulture says. 

Lady de Vampyre {with gusto). What will she do ? 

Lady Vulture {with insouciance). Go on the stage per- 
haps. . . . I'm sure I don't know. . . . What are you going 
to buy? 

Lady de Vampyre {somewhat uneasily). Me ? Oh, nothing, 
my dear. ... I couldn't afford to give the prices the things 
are sure to fetch. ... I only came to look on 

Lady Vulture {pleasantly). At the execution. . . . That's 
very nice of you. . . . Well, I mean to try and get a pair of 
those lovely old Chelsea figures she always had on the 

a86 
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drawing-room mantelpiece. ... I always longed for them 
every time I called. ... I wish I could get a catalogue. . . . 
You might give me yours, dear. 

Lady de Vampyre (dismayed at the request). And, pray, 
what should I do ? 

Lady Vulture {practically). But if you're not going to 
bid for anything you can't possibly want it. 

Lady de Vampyre {sentimentally). Oh, but I should like 
to keep it as a souvenir. 

Lady Vulture {to herself). Selfish cat! {Calling to a 
young man who has just entered) Ah, Sir Caryon ! the very 
man I want. . . . Do get me a catalogue ; I quite forgot to 
get one. 

Sir Caryon Crowe {gallantly), I can give you one of 
mine, I always annex two. . . . What a lot of people are here 
one knows ! 

Lady Vulture. Yes, of all sorts and conditions. . . , 
Look ! there's that rich old vulgarian, Mrs. Samaritan, coming 
in now with Colonel O'Ghoul. ... I wonder what she's got 
her eye upon. . . . Nothing I want, I hope. 

Sir Caryon. It can't matter to her what she buys. . . . 
She doesn't know Delft from Derby. . . . She's a kind-hearted 
creature, nevertheless. 

Lady Vulture. Yes, but so bourgeoise / . . . What a face 
she's making ! One would think she was at a funeral. 

Mrs. Samaritan {advancing lugubriously). Oh, Lady Vul- 
ture, isn't it sad ? 

Lady Vulture {sharply). Isn't what sad ? 

Mrs. Samaritan {dropping down upon a pink satin mar- 
quise). To think of the times and times I've sat upon this 
very settee, looking at that very same clock on the wall there, 
drinking their tea, and eating their ices . . . never dreaming 
for a moment what was coming upon the poor things. . . . 
Oh, dear, dear I it makes me quite miserable to be here. 
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Miss Cockatrice (^ho has pecked her way up to the group). 
Nonsense, Mrs. Samaritan ! That's what I should call false 
sentiment. . . . When people will live beyond their income, 
and buy things they can't aflford to pay for — what can they 
expect ? 

Lady de Vampyre {raising her eyes to the ceiling). What, 
indeed ! 

Colonel 0*Ghoul. The dinners they used to give ! 

Miss Cockatrice. The diamonds she used to wear ! 

Sir Car yon. The cigars he used to smoke ! 

Chorus. It was positively sinful ! 

Mrs. Samaritan {quietly). But why didn't you find out 
the sin of it before ? . . . Everybody was glad enough to go 
to their parties, and enjoy the good things they gave; and 
now that they're down on their luck, nobody can say a decent 
word for them. . . . That's not my idea of charity. ... I'd 
go to see her this very afternoon if I knew where she was to 
be found . . . and have her to stay with me, if she'd like 
it. ... I daresay she's sorry enough for herself now, and no 
one by to tell her they're sorry for her too. 

Miss Cockatrice {pertly). Dear me! Quite a little 
homily ! 

Lady de Vampyre {sotto voce). How impertinent ! 

Lady Vulture {ditto). So underbred ! 

Colonel O'Ghoul {coming to the rescue). Now, Mrs. 
Samaritan, come with me, and look round and see what 
you'd like to bid for. . . . Some of the furniture is really 
worth trying for. 

Sir Caryon {to Miss Cockatrice). He'll get a commis- 
sion somehow on everything he buys for her — you bet. 

Mrs. Samaritan. Well, I hardly know. ... I haven't got 
room for much, have I? . . . Still, I should like to have 
something that belonged to them. . , . That's a pretty cabinet; 
what is it ? 



/ 
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Colonel O'Ghoul {consulting catalogue). "Lot 86 — a 
Louis-XlV. marqueterie commode." Very fine {nodding his 
head as one who knows). A genuine bit that. . . . You like 
marqueterie, don't you ? 

Mrs. Samaritan {vaguely). Oh yes, . . . but it*s rather 
large, isn't it? . . . Now this is a sweet little table. . . . 
What is it ? 

Colonel O'Ghoul. "Lot 90" {refers to catalogue) a 
Louis-XV. parqueterie table." . . . Charming piece that. . . . 
You like parqueterie, don't you ? 

Mrs. Samaritan {helplessly). Oh yes .... but I get con- 
fused sometimes. What is the difference between /arqueterie 
and //MJrqueterie ? 

Miss Cockatrice. One's masculine, and the other's 
feminine. . . . Voilii tout I 

Sir Caryon (/« her ear). Oh, how can you? {They giggle.) 

Mrs. Samaritan {wavering). I wish I could make up my 
mind ... it is so difficult to choose. ... Ah! "Lot loi." 
. . . What's that ? 

Colonel O'Ghoul {patiently). "Lot loi — a Louis-XlV. 
Boule pedestal^ cabinet with arabesque designs in ormolu on 
tortoiseshell." {Sapiently) A remarkably fine specimen. . . . 
You like Boule, don't you ? 

Mrs. Samaritan. Oh yes . . . and I think I could find 
a place for it in my boudoir. . . . 

Miss Cockatrice. Then, my dear, if I were you I 
should take the Boule by the horns and decide upon it at 
once. 

Sir Caryon {sniggering to her). Oh, I say, you are 

Mrs. Samaritan {sighing). Yes, perhaps that will do as 
well as anything else. . . . You'll see about it for me, won't 
you. Colonel O'Ghoul ? 

Lady de Vampyre {who has been taking stock of the crowd). 
Do any of you know who that smart-looking woman is over 
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there ? The one in the green velvet and sable. ... I don't 
think I ever saw her before. 

Colonel O'Ghoul. Oh, that is Mrs. Daniel Discount. 
... No wonder she's here .... her husband's one of the 
biggest creditors. 

Miss Cockatrice. A Daniel that came to judgment — 
ha! ha! 

Sir Caryon. And got it, by Jove — he I he ! 

Lady de Vampyre. Those pearls round her neck are 
worth a small fortune. . . . She certainly seems to make good 
use of her husband's — winnings. 

Colonel O'Ghoul. It's amusing to hear the way people 
talk of old Dan's winnings. . . . They never seem to take 
into consideration his losings. 

Lady de Vampyre {innocently). Does he ever lose ? 

Colonel O'Ghoul {laconically). Sometimes .... when 
he's too confiding. 

Lady Vulture {swooping down). Where are the jewels? 

Sir Caryon. In the farther room. . . . Are you going in 
for any ? 

Lady Vulture. Well, I've rather set my heart upon a 
turquoise and diamond pendant I've seen her wear. 

Mrs. Samaritan {abstractedly). What is she wearing now, 
poor dear? 

Lady Vulture. I really do think, Mrs. Samaritan, that 
you're distressing yourself unnecessarily about these good 
people. . . . Most likely they've got a snug little gite at 
Di-non or Di-oui, or some foreign place, and are amusing 
themselves with petits chevaux or mild poker. 

Miss Cockatrice. And battening on Brittany butter. 

Lady de Vampyre. Come, Sir Caryon, you haven't told 
us what relic of these interesting exiles you propose to carry 
away with you. . . . Some of the Battersea enamels, I 
suppose ? 
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Sir Caryon. Ah, you know my weakness. . . . If s the 
only thing, in my opinion, worth collecting. . . . IVe had my 
eye on one or two particularly charming bits ever since I 
entered their house ; but of course never imagined they would 
come into the market so soon. 

Miss Cockatrice. What a pleasant surprise for you ! 
Your collection will be historic one. of these days. . . . But 
you'll feel rather out of it when you die, won't you ? 

Sir Caryon (uncomfortably), Er — no — why ? 

Miss Cockatrice (amiably). And find yourself in a place 
where there shall be no more — Battersea. 

Lady Vulture. What spoils are you going to carry oflf, 
Colonel O'Ghoul ? 

Colonel O'Ghoul (his eyes sparkling over his crimson 
cheeks). Oh, I shall wait until the wines are sold. . . . The 
poor fellow had some remarkably good Burgundy. . . . Didn't 
often bring it out, except for one or two particular pals; but 
when he did. . . . Ah! (purples with pleasurable reminiscences). 

Mrs. Samaritan (solicitously). You drink Burgundy, 
Colonel, with your gout ? 

Colonel O'Ghoul (airily). Oh, my gout's nothing. . . . 
A few twinges now and then. . . . Hereditary, you know. 
• . . Bred in the bone. 

Miss Cockatrice (to Sir Caryon, looking at the Colonel's 
tell-tale complexion). More likely bred in the " Beaune " ! 

Sir Caryon (delighted). Oh, come now, you do put it on 
a bit thick, don't you now ? 

\They enjoy themselves amazingly. 

Mrs. Samaritan (^ho has overheard more than she was 
intended to do). And these are one's friends 1 
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The Drawing-room in Belgrave Square of the Hon. Mrs. 
Turnover-Newleaf, who^ as Dame President of the 
" Society Scouring League^^ is giving a conversazione to the 
members thereof— -the object of the League being to induce 
the world of fashion to make a fin-de-sihle ablution of all 
its foibles and frailties , and so commence the coming century 
with a clean bill of morals and manners, 

Mrs. Turnover-Newleaf {to an old gentleman of benign 
appearance). Yes, Mr. Dean, I do assure you that I am both 
delighted, and astonished, at the almost instantaneous success 
of our efforts, even in the most unhoped-for quarters. 

The Dean of St. Prune's and Prism's. It must be very 
gratifying indeed ! 

Mrs. Turnover-Newleaf {enthusiastically). It is! it is! 
. . . We seem to have worked wonders in bringing Society to 
its senses. ... I can assure you that half the best dressmakers 
are on the verge of bankruptcy, since their customers have 
declined to order new frocks before the old ones were paid 
for. 

The Dean of St. Prune's and Prism's. What a triumph 
over the heinous extravagances of the body ! 

Mrs, Turnover-Newleaf {archly). And skirt too, Mr. 

Dean I . . . Then, again, I have it on the best authority, that 

nearly all the smart restaurants have passed a resolution not 

to admit any lady (however old) to dine ttte-h^tUe with any 

gentleman (however young) unless that gentleman can be 

939 
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proved to be her duly certified and qualified husband. . . . 
That is a great step in the right direction, isn't it ? 

The Dean of St. Prune's and Prism's. And one, dear 
lady, that will doubtless lead to a considerable mortifying of 
the flesh. . . . What an interesting assemblage we have here 
to-night I . . . Tell me, who is that very distinguished-looking 
woman who has just come in, with her two daughters, I 
presume ? 

Mrs. Turnover-Newleaf. Oh, that's the Duchess of 
Sackcloth with the Ladies Ashes. . . . She is one of our 
most earnest labourers in the fields of fashion. . . . How 
d'ye do, my dear Duchess? ... I thought you'd look in 
to-night and support me. . . . How exceedingly well your 
dear girls look in their high bodies. 

The Duchess of Sackcloth {in a loud tone for the benefit 
of the ears of the Ladies Ashes). I'm glad to hear you say so, 
Mrs. Turnover-Newleaf. . . . {Dropping her voice to a whisper") 
The fact is, my dear, I had the greatest difficulty to get them 
to wear them. . . . They still hanker after their shoulder- 
blades. • . . But I've ordered all their new evening frocks 
to be made with blouses. 

Mrs. Turnover-Newleaf {in tones of exultation^ looking 
round the room). This is indeed a proud moment for me ! . . , 
I never could have hoped to have seen so many decently- 
dressed women in my drawing-room, . . . it's quite a perfect 
revolution in fashion. ... No more mottled arms, ... no 
more scraggy necks, ... eh, Mr. Dean ? 

The Dean of St. Prune's and Prism's {regretfully — 
surveying the shrouded shoulders through his pince-nez). Quite 
a Nec-ropolis, isn't it? 

Sir Joseph Pottifer {rushing up^ jubilant, to the hostess). 
Another victory ! 

Mrs. Turnover-Newleaf and the Duchess {eagerly). 
Where ? Where ? 
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Sir Joseph Pottifer. At the ^^ DicoUetage'^ 

The Dean of St. Prune's and Prism's {wistfully). The 
Dicolleiage / , . . Oh, where is that ? 

Sir Joseph Pottifer. The theatre, you know. . . . First 
night of the new piece. . , . Ky^ixA fiasco, 

Mrs. Turnover-Newlbaf. Quick, quick, tell us more 1 

Sir Joseph Pottifer. Well, you know, I thought what 
it was likely to be, so I gave a little dinner at the Misogynist 
Club, and took three or four of the dear boys down to see the 
show in a box I'd got. . . . and all the other sweet lads turned 
up right enough, all over the stalls. 

The Dean of St. Prune's and Prism's. Quite a Joseph's 
co(a)terie ! 

The Duchess of Sackcloth {jmpaiiently). Oh, come to 
the point, do ! 

Sir Joseph Pottifer. Well, the first act was cool enough 
. . . we'd nothing to say against that . . * but, afterwards, it 
got warmer and warmer, and, at the end of the Bath-room 
act, the stalls rose en masses and left the theatre. 

Mrs. Turnover-Newleaf. This is indeed glorious news ! 

The Duchess of Sackcloth. But why did they leave 
the theatre after that particular scene ? 

Sir Joseph Pottifer. Because it was an act of gross 
— impropriety, besides being an abominable libel on the 
Peerage. 

The Dean of St. Prune's and Prism's (artlessly). Was 
the bath a — hot one ? 

Sir Joseph Pottifer (laconically). Very. 

Mrs. Turnover-Newleaf. Couldn't the acting pull it 
through ? 

Sir Joseph Pottifer. Thrown away. ... In vain, the 
Dubarry overdressed her part in some scenes, and underdressed 
it in others . . . spoke French with an English accent, and 
English with a French one; it was no good . . . the time 
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has gone for these caricatures of our monde . . . henceforth 
we shall no longer invite them ... the ^^iternel fetninin^^ 
with her superfluity of naughtiness, is doomed, thank 
goodness ! 

The Duchess of Sackcloth {shuddering. Yes, the 
drama of the present day requires as much cleansing as 
anything else. 

Mrs. Turnover-Newleaf {fervently). It does indeed! 
We shall have to disinfect the playwright's pen from the 
pestilential fluid in which it is now being plunged, and to 
teach its masters that there are other kinds of plots as accept- 
able as those which turn on ignoble intrigue, and other forms 
of dialogue as diverting as that which is charged with impudent 
innuendo. 

The Dean of St. Prune's and Prism's {taking her^ 
solemnly^ by the hand). My dear lady, you are a second 
Solomon come to judgment ... or, do I mean Daniel ? My 
memory is not what it was. {Sighs regretfully, ") 

Mrs. Turnover-Newleaf {pelcoming a new arrival). Ah, 
my dear Miss McSqueamish, I'm delighted to see you. . . . 
And what have you been doing for us ? 

Miss McSqueamish {a Scotch heiress). Indeed, and I think 
ye'U say it's a grand thing I've done for ye when ye hear it. 
. . k I've just made a catalogue of all the bad, bold books I 
could think of . . . those heathen novels all about sex, and 
— what not . . . and went straight away round to all the 
libraries in town, and made the factors there a verra fine offer 
to buy up all the copies of the books I had on my list . . . 
and it was a. list, I can assure ye ! 

The Dean of St. Prune's and Prism's. Quite an Index 
Expurgatorius. 

Mrs. Turnover-Newleaf. And they accepted ? 

Miss McSqueamish. Every bonny boy of them. . . . What 
d'ye think of that for a day's work ? 
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The Duchess of Sackcloth. But, my dear Miss 
McSqueamish, they'll only order fresh copies from the 
publishers. 

Miss McSqueamish. Na, but they canna, ... for 
(cannily) I just went to the publishers firsts and bought them 
all up, . . . at a price, my dear, a verra great price, . . . but 
IVe just done my duty, and 111 get my reward out of it — 
somehow, or my name's not Jean McSqueamish. 

The Duchess of Sackcloth (to Mrs. Turnover-New- 
leaf). I want to present my nephew. Lord George Guineapig, 
to you, ... he is one of our latest recruits; ... he has 
taken his name off every board on which he has been sitting, 
. . . and through this noble action has reduced his income 
by nearly six hundred a year. . , . It's the first time in 
his life I have ever been able to feel proud of him as a 
relation. 

The Dean of St. Prune's and Prism's {consolingly). Ah, 
my dear young man, your present loss of income will be made 
up to you — hereafter. . . . Ay, a hundredfold. 

Lord George Guineapig. What, cent, per cent.? . • . 
That'll be a bit risky, won't it? {The Dean retreats under a 
cough.) 

Mrs. Turnover-Newleaf. Good gracious, Duchess, isn't 
that Lady Magdalen Loveall coming in ? . . . It /> f . . • I 
thought so. . . . And who's the man she's brought with her ? 

The Duchess of Sackcloth {triumphantly). Her hus- 
band ! 

Mrs. Turnover-Newleaf {incredulously). Impossible ! 

The Duchess of Sackcloth. I assure you it is, though. 
. . . She's really and truly given up everybody else's, and 
gone back to her own. . . . She joined us last week. 

Lord George Guineapig {to the Duchess). I say, Aunt, 
who on earth is that sallow old scarecrow, with her poll all 
plucked, nodding to you, over there? 
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The Duchess of Sackcloth {^ith a smile). That "old 
scarecrow," as you call her, my dear George, is the celebrated 
Madame de Maquillage ! 

Lord George Guineapig {gasping). What ! Jezebel? 

The Duchess of Sackcloth. The very same. . . . Only 
she's scrubbed her face, and burnt her wig, and come out 
au naturel ... for once in her life . . . ( Victoriously) What 
an auto-da-fil 

Lord George Guineapig {faintly). Oh, lor', take me 
away, and give me a drink, do! . . , I say, Mrs. Turnover- 
Newleaf, does the League allow — refreshments ? 

Mrs. Turnover-Newleaf {cheerfully^ with a wink). Most 
assuredly . . . but {as an amendment) only at meals. . . . No 
morning nips ... no afternoon pegs ... no evening splits. 
. . . You must look at those stipulations, Lord George. . . . 
In the meantime, you'll find a supper from Benoist down- 
stairs; so {with hospitable nods) take the Duchess to the 
dining-room and enjoy yourselves. . . . You needn't fear the 
champagne. 

Miss McSqueamish {to her hostess). What's that? . . . 
Did I hear ye speak of a bit of a bite somewhere? ... I 
think I could just do with a wee drappit. . . . It's unco 
tiring work fighting with those de'ils of book-folk . • . and 
all alone, too. . . . I'm only a lassie — as yet. 

Mrs. Turnover-Newleaf. The Dean shall take you 
downstairs. . . . I'm sure you must want fortifying after all 
your exertions ! 

The Dean of St. Prune's and Prism's {offering his arm 
to Miss McSqueamish). Are we not commanded to fortify 
the flesh ? . . . {confusedly) or is it — " mortify " ? . . . Ah, my 
poor memory ! {They recede.) 

Mrs. Turnover-Newleaf {as the members of the League 
scoot^ with alacrity^ food-wards). I really think it has gone off 
splendidly ! 



ARCADES AMBO 

["According to local rumour, the Palace of Many Toys in the Strand, 
the Lowther Arcade, is to be sacrificed to other commercial ends." — 
Daily Paper. 1 

Supper-time in Arcadia, 

Miss De Burlington (pho is regaling herself with quails 
and champagne, to Miss Lowther, who is fortifying herself 
with kidneys and stout). And so, Lowthy dear, youVe actually 
got to go — at last ? 

Miss Lowther. Yes, Burly, and isn't it a shame? . . . 
Now, wouldn't you have considered me as an institution quite 
impregnable ? 

Miss De Burlington. No institution in these uprooting 
times is impregnable .... unless, perhaps, Queen Charlotte's 
or Madame Tussaud's. . . . This is the beginning of the end 
of all that is most honoured and ancient. 

Miss Lowther (sweetly). In that case. Burly dear, don't 
you think you should be putting your house in order ? 

Miss De Burlington {proudly). No, I am the exception 
.... they cannot do without me .... I am an accepted 
fashionable resort. . . . J'y suis, et j'y reste. . . . You must 
recollect, Lowthy dear, that I haven't stood still as you have. 
. ^ . Look at my bonnets ! you'll never see the same shape 
twice ! . . . Look at my tiaras ! I'm always getting fresh ones 
sent in. . . . I'm always on the move. ... I go with the 
times .... while you, ma chhre, are — well, shall we say un 

peu d^mod^e .... n'est-ce pas ? 

338 
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Miss Lowther {raising her eyebrows). Since when have 
we become so French ? ... Is it the presence of the Parisian 
diamond in our midst ? Or have we taken to dining in Soho ? 

Miss De Burlington. Do not be bourgeoises Lowthy, it's 
so vulgar. . . , But that is not your fault, perhaps. . . . Your 
clientele is not so rechercM as mine. . . . But tell me truly, my 
dear, are there people still to be found to buy your pacotilk 
— your rubbish ? 

Miss Lowther (bridling). Most certainly ! . . . I have a 
most distinguished patronage 

Miss De Burlington {slightingly). Of country parsons 
and suburban spinsters, who don't know what's what. 

Miss Lowther {;ivith some warmth). But who do know 
who's who. ... I should scorn to see some of your fashion- 
plated peacocks and hens strutting up and down my gallery. 

Miss De Burlington. Really, Lowthy, you permit your- 
self to say les choses atroces, ... I receive only the very smartest 
company .... especially between five and seven, when all 
the boys trot in to me ... . which they don't to you. 

Miss Lowther {frigidly). I have no desire to keep a 
puppy walk. 

Miss De Burlington. It's more amusing than a cats' 
lounge . . . The frumps I've seen pricing all your baubles, 
and sidling out having bought nothing. . . . Ah, mon Dieu / 
the cats 1 

Miss Lowther. At any rate, they're respectable ! 

Miss De Burlington. Cats? . . . Since when, dear? . . . 
La nuit tons les chats sent gris. 

Miss Lowther (;who is no French scholar). What did you 
say, dear ? 

Miss De Burlington {loftily). I never repeat myself. 

Miss Lowther. How unlike history ! 

Miss De Burlington {who has but imperfectly understood). 
What's that ? 
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Miss Lowther. History, love ? . . . You surely ought to 
know something about it. . . . You've had some finger in the 
making of it. . . . Let me see, in what year were you 
founded ? 

Miss De Burlington [changing the subject), I wonder 
what they will do with all your toys ? 

Miss Lowther. Present them to the nation, and send 
them to Kensington most likely. 

Miss De Burlington. Give them to the dustman more 
probably. Nobody cares for toys, nowadays. . . . Nous 
avons chang^ tout cela. ... If a boy wants to play at 
soldiers, it isn't with tin ones .... if a girl wants to hug a 
doll, it isn't a bran one. 

Miss Lowther {awed). What is it, then. Burly? . . . 
What do they want ? 

Miss De Burlington. The real article, Lowthy. . . . 
They despise you and your make-believes. . . . and are 
not to be put off with shams, however artistic they are. . . . 
The rising generation have risen, my dear. 

Miss Lowther {with respect). How do you know, Burly? 

Miss De Burlington. I've every opportunity of know- 
ing. . . . I've seen the veriest youngsters come and flatten 
their noses against my windows, and see through them 
too ... ay, and see, often, more than meets the eye. . . . 
{Oracularly) Oh ! they've risen, Lowthy, they've risen ! . . . 
Do you suppose your Noah's arks would interest even the 
most gullible baby? ... No! ... It would quote Darwin 
at once, and throw the whole show into the fire. 

Miss Lowther {sighing). Poor children ! . . . have they, 
then, no faiths left ? 

Miss De Burlington. None . . . except in themselves. 

Miss Lowther. No hopes ? 

Miss De Burlington. None . . . except, perhaps, in 
being able to "do " their neighbours. 
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Miss Lowther. No — love ? 

Miss De Burlington. None . . . except at a price. 

Miss Lowther (shuddering). It's terrible! . . . How 
different when / was young ! 

Miss De Burlington. Et moi aussi ... I too, cJitre, 

Miss Lowther. Ah, but, dear Burly, you always had 
something of a past hanging around you . . . like cleaned 
gloves and patchouli, ... I remember, as a girl, I used 
rather to envy you. 

Miss De Burlington {confidentially^ over her crtme de 
menthe). Do you know, Lowthy, I'm not nearly so naughty 
as I used to be ? . . . I have rivals in rendezvous, ... I some- 
times dream I*m quite changed, and have become an aisle. 

Miss Lowther (artlessly). Which isle, dear? ... Isle 
of Man ? 

Miss De Burlington (rising), Lowthy, you must go home 
. . . you're tired, and are beginning to talk nonsense. . . . 
Well, ma chire, I shall always be most interested to hear about 
your future. ... I wonder what they'll turn you into ? 

Miss Lowther. They do say a restaurant. 

Miss De Burlington (promptly). No good ... in your 
situation. 

Miss Lowther (scandalised). My situation ? 

Miss De Burlington. You're on the wrong side of 
Charing Cross. . . . People like to eat in my locale^ ... at 
least the right people do. . . . There's no fun in feeding the 
wrong ones. . . . Now, bon soir ! Dormez en paix, ma chere I 

MiSs Lowther (in valediction). Tax vobiscum, my dear, 
as the man observed when he left the water-rate. 

Miss De Burlington (astounded). Lowthy, where did 
you pick up your Latin ? 

Miss Lowther. At my neighbour's, " the Roman's," . . . 
the wrong side of Charing Cross, you know. . . . Ta, ta ! 

Miss De Burlington. ! ! ! 

Q 



MARTHA AT MATINS 



Outside a Church in Vanity Fair : Ash Wednesday^ 8 a.m. 

Lady Martha Fitz-Cumber {to an acquaintance she en- 
counters in the porch). Good-morning, Lady Ursula ! I dare 
say you're surprised to see me here, and so early too; and 
I'm sure I must look a perfect wreck, for I was dancing till 
three o'clock at Mrs. de Coverley's .... but the fact is I 
sat next to Canon Rubric at dinner the other night. . . . 
Such a charming man, I don't wonder the women run after 
him as they do ... . and we had such an interesting talk, 
and he said — what is quite true — that people lead such giddy, 
thoughtless lives, never thinking about serious things at all, 
but only their own selfish pleasures (oh, but not a bit crossly, 
he quite understands everything), and then he said, what 
struck me very much, that, now that Lent was coming, how 
good it would be to try and profit by it .... to give up 
some little luxury one is accustomed to (I thought of liqueurs 
at once, they always disagree with me), and to do something 
that would — well, not quite bore one, but what one doesn't 
particularly care about doing .... and after a good deal 
of thought I decided to come to church every morning at 
eight . . . That leaves the rest of the day free, you see. . . . 

Oh dear, the bell's stopped, and they're shutting the doors ; 

we ought to go in, I suppose. {She enters the churchy to 

which she is a stranger.) How gloomy it is! Where am I 

to go? {To a verger) Can you show me to a seat, please? 

{She is conducted up the nave, and her guide stops before a 

24a 
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few full of people^ and points to a vacant seat at the farther 
end,) Oh, but I can't possibly pass all those women ! {whichy 
however^ she is obliged to do^ stumbling over hassocks^ and 
dislodging hymn-books in her transit^ finally arriving at her 
seat in some agitation), Ouf ! what a business ! I shall have 
to take a seat for the season, near the door, where I can get 
in and out without all this bother. (Tries to compose her 
thoughts) Let me see, I don't believe I've been inside a church 
more than twice since I was married, and that's six months 
ago. ... I never seem to be able to get dressed on Sunday 
morning until it's time to go for the usual walk in the Park 
before lunch. ... I don't know why one should be more 
sleepy then than on other mornings, but one is; . . . and, 
after all, it's a day of rest. . . . 

How dark it is ! I shan't be able to read a word, much 
less see who's here. {The congregation rise, and 'Lady Martha 
with them,) Ah, that's better. {Puts up her glasses.) I 
wonder where Lady Ursula has got to. ... I don't see a 
soul I know, and the Canon said I should find myself among 
my friends. . . . What a set of frumps ! . . . I can't see 
anything through that forest of matinee hats. . . . Thank 
goodness, they're getting bad form. . . . They have such an 
air of Westbourne Grove, or Whitechapel, about them. . . . 
Bob says you can always tell the people who don't pay for 
their seats at the theatre — "paper" he calls them — by their 
conspicuous headgear. ... I wonder if I can have mistaken 
the address. {To her elderly neighbour) Can you tell me if 
this is St. Porphory's? {The elderly neighbour eyes her sus- 
piciously, and nods her head resentfully,) I suppose it's all 
right; but she needn't have looked so vicious. . . . One 
would think I'd asked her her age. {The congregation sit down, 
leaving Lady Martha, who was unprepared for that sudden 
movement, standing alone, and gazing about her. All at once 
she becomes conscious of her position and drops upon her seat,) 
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Dear me, how awkward ! I ought to have remembered. 
{Endeavours to concentrate her thoughts upon the service^ an 
effort not altogether crowned with success, "Miserable 
offenders!" ... I wonder if cook will remember to order 
salt fish for the servants* dinner. . . . She never recollects 
anything unless I write it down. ... I wish Fd seen her 
before I came out. . . . And the Canon coming to lunch ! 
I think eggs au beurre noir and a lobster mayonnaise^ and a 
Russian salad, and some orange fritters will be a very suitable 
menu for to-day. ... I wonder if I shall get back in time 
to order it. {Fumbles for her watch,) There now, I've left 
my watch at home, and may be kept here hours without 
knowing it. 

Mercy, I've come out without a pocket-handkerchief! 
What shall I do if I sneeze? This comes of leaving home 
in such a hurry, and trying to dress without one's maid. . . . 
I hope I've got all my hair on. {Her fingers travel nervously 
to the back of her head,) Yes, it feels all right. ... I shall 
have to be regularly redressed when I go home. {The congre- 
gation rise.) What, again, and we've only just sat down I . . . 
What an abominable fit that jacket is in front of me ! I can't 
take my eyes off it ; ... it gives me the fidgets to look at it ; 
. . . and the beads half off the back. . . . I'm sure there is 
a button missing in front. . . . That's a pretty toque over 
there. ... I think I must try and get one like it. ... I do 
wonder what Bob will say when he wakes and finds I'm not 
there. . . . He'll never imagine I've gone out; . . . he'll 
fancy I haven't come in ... it will give him fits. . . . Serve 
him right for not going with me to the de Coverleys'. ... I 
should just like to see his face. {The congregation sit,) Dear, 
what a worrying up and down I ( Yawns) I'm getting fearfully 
tired. ... I shall never be able to do this every morning. 
... I must consult the dear Canon, and ask him to suggest 
something else .... later on in the day, when I've had some 
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food. {Trtes to recall herself to what is going on.) Where are 
we now? Oh yes, "Albert Edward Prince of Wales, the 
Princess of Wales, and all the Royal Family." . . . 

I really must begin to think about my frock for the March 
Drawing Room. ... I can use the white satin skirt I was 
married in, and make mamma give me the train. ... I think 
I must get her to meet the Canon at tea, and let him talk 
to her. . . . She ought to give up something this Lent. . . . 
Why not her emeralds? They are just the jewels I want. 
... I could make much better use of them than she can, 
and she would enjoy the proud consciousness of doing a 
noble action. But how selfish people are! even mothers, 
who are always boasting of the sacrifices they make for their 
children . . . it's generally of their children. . . . Not that 
I've anything to complain of, for Bob and I get on capitally 
together ; we don't see too much of one another, which is the 
great secret of married happiness. ... I think, by-the-bye, 
I'll see a little more of him during Lent than I have done 
lately; take him about with me, and insist upon knowing 
where he has been when he comes in after me in the early 
morning . . . that'll mortify his corrupt affections. And he 
certainly ought to give up some luxury till Easter. . . . He 
shall/ his latchkey. The very thing ; / will sit up and let 
him in, though I have to play Patience to keep myself awake ; 
. . . but I don't fancy after the first week the Patience will 
be needed. . . . Oh, how pleased the Canon will be ! How 
true it is that our misfortunes are often blessings in disguise. 

What a horrid smell of peppermint I It's this old outsider 
next to me ... or is it eucalyptus ? Perhaps she's got the 
influenza, or is recovering from it or something. ... I wish 
I hadn't come (sneezes). There! I knew I should! What 
am I to do without a hanky? (Sneezes again.) I'm in for 
a violent cold, if not something worse. ... Is there no one 
who would lend me a pocket-handkerchief? (In her wild 
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^orts to suppress a recurrence of the sneezes, she breathes forth 
a stridulus sound that attracts the immediate attention of those 
around her.) I must go out. . . . Please let me pass. (^At 
this moment a carefully folded and highly scented pocket hand- 
kerchief arrives in her lap ; she looks about her to account for 
this well-timed miracle^ Oh, Algy ! {^Nods gratefully to a 
young man who is sifting two pews off, and regarding her with 
sympathetic glances.) Fancy his being here! And I was 
dancing with him all night ! But is he doing penance? . . . 
Ah, it's over now ; here they come for the collection. (Feels 
for her purse.) Dear, dear, I've left my purse at home too, 
. . . Well, it can't be helped ... I must pretend not to see 
them. (^Buries her face in Alg^s handkerchief^ "Ever and 
ever, amen." ... I really wonder I've come out with anything 
on. . . . Never again so early unless I'm dressed the night 
before. 



FIVE O'CLOCK FANTASTICS 

An Afternoon Party at the house 0/ Mrs. Hummingbird, a rich 
Widow of legendary antecedents^ but who is accepted by 
Society at large on account of her extreme good-nature and 
the excellent Entertainments she gives. 

Mrs. Hummingbird (at the drawing-room door^ receiving her 
guests). How d*ye do, Mrs. De Jones? Oh no, you're not 
very late, the music has only just begun ; you'll find a seat in 
the window, I think. . . . Ah, dear Lady Smithville, so glad 
to see you ! so good of you to come ! But where is your 
daughter? Oh, I am so sorry; nothing serious, I hope? 
Only a cold . . . but, of course, one never knows what a 
cold may — Now, Colonel FitzRobinson, this is indeed an 
honour ! . . . I know you never go to afternoon parties. . . . 
I hope we sha'n't bore you terribly, but I think you may find 
something or {archly) some one to amuse you. . . . How d'ye 
do ? . . . How d'ye do ? . . . How d'ye do ? 

[Shakes hands pleasantly with various guests^ some of whom 
are quite unknown to her^ having been asked by other 
people, and whose names only convey to her mind pages 
from the Blue-Book. 

Lady Delilah Dalliance {to her cicisbeo in waitings whom 
she has brought with her). What a squash, isn't it, Sammy ? 
{Nods to acquaintances in the crowd.) Ah, here's Mrs. Blunder- 
bury ! (To that lady) How d'ye do? I thought you were on 
the Riviera somewhere ! 

Mrs. Blunderbury. So I ought to be, . . . but I keep 
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putting it off and off. ... I don't think I shall ever get 
there. ... I find it so hard to tear myself away from my 
larynx and penates. 

Lady Delilah. Now, Sammy, just see if you^can find 
me a chair anywhere. ... I can't stand all through this pro- 
gramme. ... If you can find two, Mrs. Blunderbury can 
have the other. 

Mrs. Blunderbury {wistfully). Ah, Lady Delilah, I wish 
/ had a Sammy ! 

Lady Delilah {sharply), A what? 

Mrs. Blunderbury. A nice young man to take about 
with me to make himself useful — as you have. . . . And, as 
I'm a widow, people couldn't say the same things about me as 
they do about you, . . . could they ? 

Lady Delilah. ! I ! 

Mrs. Hummingbird {welcoming with effusion a popular 
singer). Ah, Mr. Handel-Herse, here you are at last! I'd 
almost given you up. . . . Now you must sing directly. . . . 
All the ladies are dying to hear you. . . . What shall you sing 
first? 

Mr. Handei^Herse. I'm down on the programme for 
" Pleasing yet teasing." 

Mrs. Hummingbird. So you are. . . . But if you're en- 
cored — which you're sure to be — do give us that new ballad 
you sang at Lady Kanary's. ... I forget the title, but the 

words are — 

" Oh was it in December, 
Or May when first we met ? 
Love, if you can — remember. 
And if you can't — forget 1 " 

Mr. Handel-Herse {^ith his vocal smile). Anything to 
oblige you, dear Mrs. Hummingbird ! 

[Bows to her, and makes his way towards the small plat- 
form, round which the " artists " are uncompromisingly 
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grouped^ talking to each other in uncomfortable 
whispers^ and trying to look as if they weret^t 
there^ 

Mrs. Hummingbird. Dear Mrs. Vanderclam, how are you ? 

Mrs. Vanderclam (from New York — the proud mother-in- 
law of three English peers). Quite well, I thank you, as per 
usual. Now IVe got my girls off my hands for good and all, 
their little Momma is going to trot herself round on her own 
account, and have a real good time for herself. 

Lady Maria Motherwell {whose unattractive offspring are 
all still on her hands^ and likely to remain there). Ah ! Mrs. 
Vanderclam, how happy you must be to have settled your 
daughters so well ! {Looks regretfully at the couple of gawks 
she has brought with her,) Not but what a girl's fate is a great 
lottery. . . . Marriages are not always made in heaven. 

Mrs. Vanderclam {^ith the conviction derived from ex- 
perience). No, Lady Maria, but they are in Europe. 

Mr. Geoffrey St. Giles {from South Africa and Park 
Lane), Not a bad show for the money, is it, Jermy ? 

The Hon. Jermyn St. James {irritably), I wish you 
wouldn't call me " Jermy " before all these people ! 

St. Giles (who for the moment is financing St. James, in 
consideration of certain social introductions). But I thought, 
old man, that after that last "thou." I was to be able to 
do so? 

St. James {uncomfortably). Yes, yes — when we're alone. 
. . . But you see IVe brought you here, and that ought to do 
for one day. 

St. Giles. Rights old man. I say, who's that stunner 
over there with the diamond earrings and the matinee hat ? 

St. James. That's Miss BufFelsdorn . . . from your part 
of the world . . . handsome, but illiterate. 

St. Giles. Devilish fine eyes. 

St. James. Devilish few " h's." 
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St. Giles. That don't matter if she's got the other things. 

St. James (stiffly). I beg your pardon ; in my alphabet, 
" h's " comes before " i's." [Is pleased with his little repartee, 

St. Giles. Righto again. Good old Jermy. . . . Oh, 
beg pardon. . . . Quite forgot. . . . Wait till we're alone. 
. . . Righto! 

Mrs. Hummingbird (who has quitted her post at the door^ , 
and is now circulating among her guests). Oh, hush, hush, 
please/ . . . Miss Pianofortefiore is going to play Potaski's 
Polme Pulmonique, and she wants complete silence. 

Colonel FitzRobinson. Hope she'll get it. 

Lady Maria Motherwell. Don't you like the piano. 
Colonel FitzRobinson ? 

Colonel FitzRobinson. Immensely — ^as an aid to con- 
versation. One seems to be able to talk so much better 
when there's a row going oa 

Mrs. Hummingbird (shaking her head at him play- 
fully). You naughty, naughty man ! I shall never ask you 
again. 

Colonel FitzRobinson. Oh, by Jove, now you're too 
cruel, you really are. ... I shall come without an invitation 
next time. ... see if I don't. 

[With which, and such kindred and sprightly, badinage 
they manage to support the vapours of the ^^ Polme 
Pulmonique " very comfortably. 

Lady Delilah (to Jermyn St. James). Who's the inte- 
resting outsider, Jermy, you've got in tow this afternoon ? 

St. James (sotto voce). Millionaire ! 

Lady Delilah. Unmarried ? 

St. James. Oh, quite. 

Lady Delilah (promptly). Introduce him to me at 
once. 

St. James (hesitatingly). Certainly .... but ... . play 
fair, my lady. 
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Lady Delilah. Of course. ... I only want a rempla^ant 
for Sammy .... he's no good any more. 

St. James. Cleaned out ? 

Lady Delilah. How rude you are! ... I won't inter- 
fere with you. . . . Lead the gilded aborigines to the 
slaughter 1 

St. James (to St. Giles, after the introduction is made). 
Now, don't talk too much ... let her do that. {To himself) 
I think I've earned that last "thou." Poor little Sammy 
. ... his innings are over .... next man in. {Touched 
with a sudden commiseration) I say, Sammy, come and have 
a drink ! 

Sammy. Thanks, dear boy; but I tried the champagne 
cup as I came in, and I didn't care for it. 

St. James. Ah, but she doesn't put her "best" into 
cup, old man. . . . Come downstairs with me, and drink 
a glass of her '74. 

Sammy. Do I hear thee speak of a better brand? Done 
with you, Jermy. [They descend to seek refi^eshment 

Mrs. Vanderclam {who has been watching Lady Delilah's 
bewitchment of St. Giles — to Mrs. Blunderbury). Do 
you know, my dear, what that Dalliance woman's motto 
should be ? 

Mrs. Blunderbury {innocently). No, what? 

Mrs. Vanderclam. **Prey without ceasing," . . . c'est 
un Vampire. 

Mrs. Blunderbury (quite at sea^ but unwilling to show it). 
Ah ! that's how Ducane wanted me to have my drawing- 
room done, but I don't care for black and gold myself. 

Mrs. Vanderclam {with difficulty suppressing a laugh), 
Vampiie, not -fi'wpire, Mrs. Blunderbury. 

Mrs. Blunderbury {serenely). Well, we won't quarrel 
about a letter, my dear. I dare say you're right. 

Mrs. Hummingbird {looking anxiously about her). Hush, 
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hush! Please be quiet. La Petite Paquerette is going to 
recite. 
Colonel FitzRobinson. What on earth's that ? 
Mrs. Hummingbird. The most marvellous child you 
ever heard. They say she'll be a second Sarah Bernhardt. 
Hush ! 

\La Petite Paquerette {whose real name is Daisy 
Doggrelt) recites a long poem entitled " The Angel 
and the .Idiot^^ at the termination of which the 
audience are all more or less dissolved in tears, 
Mrs. Hummingbird {horrified at the unexpected effect pro- 
duced by this lugubrious recitation). Oh, dear, dear, I wish 
she'd done something a Uttle more cheerful! {Looking 
aghast at the red-nosed Niobes around her) What shall I do ? 
Ah! there's Eric Lancaster. . . . Perhaps he'll do his 
imitations. {Forcing her way to the individual who has so 
fortuitously appeared upon the scene.) Oh, Mr. Lancaster, do 
do something for me ! . . . something funny, you know ! 
{As he mounts the platform^ with many nods and winks to 
her immediate entourage,) It's Eric Lancaster. . . . Yes, 
dear, the same. . . . He's so amusing. . . . Can't you 
see, dear? Come a little more forward! . . . Hush! he's 
going to begin. ... I hope he'll do the things he does 
before the — Hush ! hush I Oh, isn't his face a picture ? 
\This performance so delights the audience that it has 
to be repeated three times^ at the end of which the 
company y exhausted with merriment^ descend to the 
dining-room and besiege the buffet. 
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THE EXTREMES THAT MET 

At a Luncheon Party in South Kensington. 

Reggie De Renaissance {of Cinque Cento Gardens^ Bedford 
Park ; an cesthete^ to his neighbour). What a horrid thing this 
war is ! . . . Don't you think so ? 

Miss Reconnaissance {of Artillery Terrace^ Woolwich ; an 
athlete). Not at all. ... I think it's a very good thing for 
everybody all round. 

Reggie De Renaissance {shuddering). Oh, how can you ! 

Miss Reconnaissance. It will stir the country up a bit. 
• . . Rouse people up. 

Reggie De Renaissance. Do you really think we wanted 
rousing in such a gruesome way ? 

Miss Reconnaissance. Certainly, I do. . . . We were 
getting far too lethargic, with our unchecked prosperity. . . . 
We required a good fillip, and I hope we've got it. 

Reggie De Renaissance. But, dear lady, consider those 
heartrending lists of casualties 1 

Miss Reconnaissance. Men have got to die somehow. 
. . . They may just as well do it in battle as in bed. 

Reggie De Renaissance. Oh, but I should think it so 
inartistic to be shot by one of those disfiguring bullets. 

Miss Reconnaissance. It's all over in a moment. . . . 
Personally, I should much prefer to quit the world in that 
sudden way than drag on in Charles the Second's " unconscion- 
able time." . . . It's a glorious thing to be able to do some- 
thing for one's country. . . . I've heaps of friends out there, 
haven't you ? 
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Reggie De Renaissance (^ho does not move in courageous 
circles). Er — no — not many. 

Miss Reconnaissance. Every man who isn't a cripple 
ought to volunteer to fight . . . {Appreciating him through 
her pince-nez). You seem to have got all your limbs about 
you — why don't you go out ? 

Reggie De Renaissance (recoiling). Me ? . . . Oh, good 
gracious ! I never thought of such a thing ! . . . I shouldn't 
like the journey there at all . . . and khaki is such a dread- 
fully unbecoming colour, and I don't think the climate would 
suit me in any way . . . and there are so many things I couldn't 
bear to part from (thinking lovingly of all his bric-h-hrac at 
Bedford Park). 

Miss Reconnaissance. What things ? . . . Your horses ? 
your dogs ? 

Reggie De Renaissance (uncomfortably). Er — no. . . . 
I don't mean quite that. . . . Besides (speciously^ in order to 
stop further inquiries)^ if all the men were to leave England, 
who would there be to look after the women — in case of 
accidents ? 

Miss Reconnaissance (loftily). Oh, we are perfectly well 
able to look after ourselves, thank you ! . . . I could handle 
a Maxim as well as any man. 

Reggie De Renaissance (in tones of respect, tempered with 
resent). Could you really ? 

Miss Reconnaissance. Rather. ... I was brought up 
in a powder magazine, so to speak. ... All my people are 
soldiers . • . it's the only decent profession, in my opinion. 
By-the-bye, what are you ? (turning to him). 

Reggie De Renaissance (with a fatuous smirk). I — er — 
don't quite know ... my friends (diffidently) all say I'm a 
great artist ! 

Miss Reconnaissance (suddenly struck by his somewhat 
flamboyant appearance). What in ? Colours ? 
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Reggie- De Renaissance {protesting). Oh, please, dear 
lady, don't crush me all at once! . . . I'm too foolishly 
sensitive, so spare me ! . . . The match would be too un- 
equal. . . . Hyperion to a Satire! (Feels he has vindicated 
the verdict of his friends,) 

Miss Reconnaissance {who has not met this type before). 
How funnily you talk 1 . . . {After a pause) But I suppose 
you follow some sort of profession ? . . . you have some object 
in life set before you ? 

Reggie De Renaissance {gazing at her masculine and 
generally unlovely appearance). Indeed, I have. 

Miss Reconnaissance {in sweet unconsciousness oftheportke 
of this remark). That's right ! . . . and may I inquire what 
it is? 

Reggie De Renaissance {devoutly). Art! ... the one 
and only vocation. 

Miss Reconnaissance (^ith the scorn of the true Philistine), 
Dear me ! But isn't it rather a waste of time ? 

Reggie De Renaissance. What is a waste of time ? 

Miss Reconnaissance {vaguely). Why, messing about with 
a lot of brushes and paints. 

Reggie De Renaissance {crossly). I don't paint. 

Miss Reconnaissance {with a suspicious glance at his 
cheeks), I'm glad to hear it. 

Reggie De Renaissance {with calm superiority). Art, 
dear lady, has intentions far beyond the mere pictorial . . . 
aims higher than the plastic or the fictile . . . cogencies un- 
compelled by the canvas or the chisel. ... I am no cringing 
servitor to my mistress ... I dictate to her. 

Miss Reconnaissance (quietly), I'm afraid you'll think 
me rather stupid, but would you mind telling me what all 
that means ? 

Reggie De Renaissance (proudly). That I am not crafts- 
man, but critic. 
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Miss Reconnaissance {quickly). Oh, I see . . . then 
you've failed ? 

Reggie De Renaissance {pleadingly). Ah, prithee, spare 
poor Hyperion the slings and arrows of vulgar prejudice I 

Miss Reconnaissance. What a ridiculous little man you 
are ! ... I must get something of yours to read. . . . What 
do you write for ? 

Reggie De Renaissance {darkly). Only for the initiated. 

Miss Reconnaissance. Is that a new paper? 

Reggw De Renaissance {smiling indulgently). Dear lady, 
how quaint you are I 

Miss Reconnaissance {huffily). I'm thankful to say I'm 
not artistic, if that is what you mean. 

Reggie De Renaissance. Oh, how I should love to bring 
you face to face with my Botticelli ! 

Miss Reconnaissance {puzzled). Your ? ... Is it 

a Roadster? 

Reggie De Renaissance! {who has never mounted a bicycle 
in his lifey and has no notion what she means), I — er — don't 
think you quite understand me. 

Miss Reconnaissance {good-humouredly). I must confess 
I don't quite know to what you're alluding. 

Reggie De Renaissance {in holy horror). Do you mean 
to say you have never heard of the mighty master, . . . the 
soul-expanding Sandro ? 

Miss Reconnaissance {pricking up her ears at the sound of 
a fancied familiar name). Oh! Sandow? . . . of course . . . 
I went through a course of dumb-bells with him last year. 

Reggie De Renaissance {collapsing on his chair). Shade 
of Lorenzo ! 

Miss Reconnaissance {concernedly^ looking down upon him). 
I'm afraid you don't feel well. ... I really think, if I were 
you, I should volunteer to go out to South Africa. . . . the 
change might do you good. 



BY THE WATERS OF BABBLELON 

In the Gardens of the Conversation House at Scandalbad, 

Miss Cockatrice. I assure you it's perfectly trufe. . . . 
I saw them with my own eyes. 

Mrs. Oldcat. I couldn't have believed it possible. 

Lady Sniffington. Oh, /could, after the way they went 
on at Ostend. . . . We saw quite enough there, didn't we, 
Paul? 

Sir Paul Sniffington. We did, indeed, Virginia .... 
far too much. 

Lady Sniffington. Always together, lunching 

Sir Paul. Dining ! 

Lady Sniffington. Bicycling ! I 

Sir Paul. Bathing ! ! ! 

Mrs. Oldcat {putting up her fan), O Sir Paul ! But 
the husband, what's he about ? . . . Where is he ? 

Miss Cockatrice. Why, here, of course; they always 
travel h trois .... she insists upon it. 

Sir Paul. It looks better in the Visitors' List 

Captain Snigger. Monsieur, Madame, et suite — heart. 
Hel he! 

Lady Sniffington (suddenly loivering her sunshade). 
Here's that dreadful woman, Mrs. Norty-Norty, coming! I 
will not bow to her. . . . Paul, look at your boots ! 

Sir Paul {obediently contemplating his tan-tipped toes). But, 
Virginia, she's in quite the smartest set here. 

Lady Sniffington {who is not). That is no recommendation 
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— ^to me. . . . They^l take up 2Xiy peccadillo^ or peccadilla^ so 
long as he, or she, has got money to amuse them, . . . and 
this is their latest trouvaille. 

Miss Cockatrice. In my opinion she is really impossible. 
. . . {Shuddering She doesn't care what she says. 

Sir Paul. Her husband doesn't seem to mind what she 
spends. 

Mrs. Oldcat. Or what she does. 

Captain Snigger. No wonder she's a success ! He ! he ! 

Mrs. Oldcat (reflectively). Ah ! Society was very different 
when I came out. 

Miss Cockatrice (annoiatingly). One must expect some 
changes in half a century ! 

Mrs. Oldcat (en revanche). By the way, dear, are you 
going to the Archducal picnic to-morrow ? 

Miss Cockatrice (^ho hasnH been asked — a fact of which 
Mrs. Oldcat is perfectly well aware). No, dear. . . . I'm — 
I'm engaged all day, unluckily. . . . You can't go everywhere, 
can you ? 

Mrs. Oldcat (purringly). No, dear, you certainly can't 
. . . (Sotto voce) — however much you'd like to. 

Lady Sniffington. Why isn't Mrs. Snobbington here as 
usual? 

Miss Cockatrice (eagerly). Don't you know ? She's going 
to try some new " cure " this year. ... At least, so she's given 
out. 

Mrs. Oldcat. She may give out what she pleases, but I 
don't believe she has ever left London. 

Miss Cockatrice. I'm sure she hasn't. . . . She has 
simply put up the shutters in the front of the house. 

Captain Snigger. And is going through a course of 
Epsom salts in the back drawing-room. . . . He ! he ! 

Sir Paul (rising to salute a prodigiously plump person- 
age who is passing). Ah! Miss Behemoth, how d'ye do? 
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f 

And, pray, where are you off to with such an important 

look? 

Miss Behemoth (smiling pleasantly), Fm on my way to 
take my afternoon bath. . . . Doctors are such tyrants, you 
know. . . . (/%y/w//y) Ta-ta ! 

Captain Snigger (as she waddles away). Going to cast 
her breadth upon the waters ! He ! he 1 . 

Mrs. Oldcat (gazing through her face-h-main critically). 
Tell me, Sir Paul — ^you know all about everybody — what is this 
wonderful work of art coming towards us with — her little boy ? 

Sir Paul. Ha ! ha I Very good, Mrs. Oldcat I That is 
Lady Leda Phoenix — was Lady Leda Swansdown ; and the 
" little boy " is young Lord Popinjay, her latest — captive. 

Mrs. Oldcat. Lady Leda ! . . . but isn't she ? 

Lady Sniffington. She was — last year; ... but she's 
got rid of Swansdown, and is now married to old Sir Poly- 
chrome Phoenix, the millionaire cleaner. . . . You know, the 
man who dyes. 

Mrs. Oldcat (imprudently). Why don't he have his head 
shaved and wear a wig? . . . It's less obvious, and more 
artistic 

Miss Cockatrice (nipping in). Is that your experience, 
dear? 

Sir Paul. And now her ladyship's reputation is renovated. 

Captain Snigger. Chemically cleaned, so to speak. 
He ! he ! 

Lady Sniffington. Paul, quick, look over there ! Isn't 
that Harry Nipster in that bath-chair ? 

Sir Paul. It is indeed, Virginia. . . . Poor fellow 1 
What a wreck 1 

Lady Sniffington. So young ! 

Sir Paul. Such prospects ! 

Mrs. Oldcat. It's in the blood. . . . His grandfather was 
just the same. 
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t 
Captain Snigger. And two uncles. 

Sir Paul. Pitiable ! 

Lady Sniffington. Deplorable I 

Mrs. Oldcat. What a warning ! 

Miss Cockatrice {^ho doesn^t know Lord Nipster and his 
proclivities). What's he got ? 

Sir Paul {with nods). Don't you know? 

Lady Sniffington {with becks). Have you never heard? 

Mrs. Oldcat {with wreathed smiles). Where can you have 
lived all these years, my dear? 

Miss Cockatrice {impatiently). For goodness' sake, do 
tell me what's the matter with the man ! 

Sir Paul {benevolently). I believe it's called Dipsomania. 

Miss Cockatrice {annoyed at not being au courant of such 
apiece of fashionable gossip). How disgraceful I 

Mrs. Oldcat {sorrowfully). Ah 1 it's a naughty world. 

Miss Cockatrice {loftily). Thank goodness, I know 
nothing of that sort of world. 

Captain Snigger. Le monde oh Ton se booze? No, I 
suppose not. He ! he 1 

Miss Cockatrice {hurrying from the topic of the toper). 
Do just look at that ridiculous old Jessie MacFossil, disporting 
herself in a white drill coat and waistcoat and a sailor-hat ! 

Lady Sniffington. Without a veil, too ! 

Captain Snigger. Exposing her face in that fashion ! . . . 
It's hardly decent ! 

Sir Paul. You've heard, I suppose, that she's going to be 
married? 

Miss Cockatrice. What ! ! I At ^r time of life ? 

Mrs. Oldcat {nodding significantly at the still unappro- 
priated Cockatrice). Ah, my dear, it's never too late to 
mend! 

Miss Cockatrice {tartly). Your manners? I'm afraid 
it is — ^for some people. {Feels happier^ 
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Lady Sniffington {reverting to the MacFossil theme). She's 
a woman of very good Scotch family. . . . Her mother was 
a Mountain-Dew. 

Mrs. Oldcat (/« kindly contemplation of the bride to be). 
I wonder what would be most suitable for her to appear at the 
altar in ? 

Miss Cockatrice {acrimoniously). Cairngorms and thistles, 
with a tartan train, I should say. . . . And who's the plucky 
man? 

Sir Paul. A fellow named Fledgeling .... some young 
barrister, isn't he, Snigger ? 

Captain Snigger. Yes, poor chap I ... I wonder what 
drove him to it ? 

Lady Sniffington. I dare say it will answer as well as 
most marriages of the kind. . . . Look at the Megatheriums 1 
They seem happy enough. 

Mrs. Oldcat. Yes, but in their case the difference is on 
the right side . . . Lady Megatherium is quite half her 
husband's age. 

Miss Cockatrice (ingenuously). Well, for my part, I 
shouldn't care to be an old man's darling ! 

Captain Snigger {sotto wee, to Lady Sniffington). Good 
old darling 1 

Miss Cockatrice {continuing her artless confessions). 
Married to some one — even though a peer — who is double 
my own age. 

Mrs. Oldcat {gazing through her glasses at some distant 
object and purring pleasantly). Wouldn't that be rather difficult 
to find ? 

Lady Sniffington {into whose ear Captain Snigger has 
been whispering mysteriously). Not really? . . . you can't 
mean it? . . . Well, in all my life I never heard anything 
so — Paul, what do you think? {Whispers to Sir Paul, 
with many a shrug and shudder,) 
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Sir Paul {during the operation). Good Heavens I AVho 
would have thought it ? . . . And then he — ^what ? I didn't 
quite catch it . . . Oh, some one ought to tell her, . . . 
really, Virginia ! . . . It's a most extraordinary story altogether, 
. . . most improper. ... I must tell Mrs. Oldcat. 

Mrs. Oldcat {licking her lips^ and bringing her ear within 
range of Sir Paul's mouth). Yes, do! . . . tell me all about 
it; don't leave anything out. . . . Now, what is it? (Sir 
Paul whispers to her.) Dear me ! How appalling ! . . . 
Bless my soul, what next? . . . And she actually went 
without — ? Oh, my dear Sir Paul, I positively cannot 
listen to such a tale! ... Go on, do! And then, what 
happened? ... Sir Paul, I will not hear any more! . . . 
Oh, do, go on ! No wonder ! . . . poor woman ! I should 
have done just the same myself. 

Miss Cockatrice {with a certain aloofness of manner). 
Pray, may I ask what is this wonderful piece of news that 
appears to interest you all so much ? . . . May I hear it ? 

Sir Paul {to the others). Who ought to tell her? 

Lady Sniffington {ignobly shirking the responsibility). I 
certainly sha^n^t. 

Mrs. Oldcat {following suii). And I won^t. 

Captain Snigger. And I canU . . . now, can I ? 

Sir Paul {nobly accepting the obligation with a smile of 
resignation). Then I musty I suppose {which he proceeds to do^ 
pianissimo). 

Lady Sniffington {darkly). Paul ! Not that part about 
the 

Sir Paul (lightly). Of course not, Virginia ! 

Miss Cockatrice {at the conclusion of the historiette). Dear 
me! Is that all? (With a toss of the head) That's very 
vieuxjeu! ... I thought it was going to be something much 
more fin-de-sihle t 

The Others. 1 ! ! 



A LITTLE GAME OF BLUFF 

Bond Street, on an Afternoon in September. 

Rowland {who has just returned from a week^s holiday at 
Boulogne, but would not admit it for the world — running up 
against a friend). Hullo, Oliver! You in town? . . . 
How's that, dear boy ? 

Oliver {^ho has lately disembarked from a trip to Heme 
Bay, but would not confess to it on any accounf). You may 
well ask ! (Cudgelling his brains to hit upon some plausible 
plea that might vindicate his presence in London) Er — er . . . 
fact is, I'm . . . I'm looking after an. old aunt of mine . . 
awfully ill, poor thing . . . might pop off at any moment 
. . . lots of coin . . . favourite nephew . . . must inquire 
every day, you see! ... so that keeps me pretty well a 
prisoner, you see ! 

Rowland (accepting the extenuating circumstances for what 
they are worth). What an awful bore for you ! 

Oliver. It is, rather. . . . Don't let's talk about it, old 
man. How about yourself ? . . . what are j(W doing here ? 

Rowland. Me? Oh, I'm — I'm (boldly) merely passing 
through, you know ! (Brusquely) Lovely day, ain't it? 

Oliver. Oh, lovely I . . . Where do you hail from last ? 

Rowland (grounded for the moment). Last? Oh, last? 
(Mentally reviewing the foreign resorts ^^ Across the ChanneV^ 
that he has read about in the daily papers) Why, from abroad, 
you know. . . . Homburg 1 (Fondly hopes no more questions 
will be ashed.) « 
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Oliver {who has also read the daily papers), Homburg ? 
. . . Ah, I suppose you'd a rattling good time there ? 

Rowland. Rattling. 

Oliver. Lots going on ? 

Rowland. Rather. . . . Too much sometimes. 

Oliver. Awfully expensive, isn't it ? 

Rowland {remembering the ill-spared fiver he lost over the 
^^petits chevaux*^ in the Casino at Boulogne), Oh, awfully. 
. . . Couldn't stand it for very long. 

Oliver {suspiciously). Tell us who was there. 

Rowland {nebulously). Oh, everybody. . . At least, 
everybody one knows, you know. ... I never saw the place 
so full before in my life. {As he has never seen it empty before 
in his life^ this fib need not be counted as inexpiable,) 

Oliver. So I hear. ... Of course you came across 
the Fitz Joneses? . . . They're always there. . . . She's my 
cousin. 

Rowland i^ho wishes he had let Homburg alone), Er — 
no. {Strategically) I couldn't possibly, you know, for they 
were only expected there the very day after I left {Flatters 
himself he has got out of that hole,) 

Oliver. Nor the MacRobinsons ? 

Rowland {to gain time). Who did you say? 

Oliver. The MacRobinsons . . . the people whose house 
I took you to several times last season. . . . With those 
two awfully jolly girls, Norah and Margaret ... I think 
you created rather an impression there. 

Rowland. Oh, those people I ... No ; unfortunately they 
had left the very day before I arrived. {Scores again he 
thinks.) 

Oliver. That's odd; for only last night I heard from 
one of the girls, saying they'd been there all the season, 
and were going to stop on, they liked it so much. . . . She 
never mentioned you, by-the-bye, and she told me about 
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the place and the people who were there. . . . She's a 
clipping correspondent, is la belle Marguerite, 

Rowland (losing his head in his embarrassment). Oh, a 
clipper , , , La belle Marguerite ... I crossed on her from 
Tilbury . . . that is, I should have done so had I gone 
(turns crimson), 

Oliver (whose suspicions are now certainties), I was 
alluding to the lady, not the steamer. 

Rowland (disgusted at having given himself away). Of 
course ... so was I, you know . . . By-the-bye, dear boy — 
(opening fire on his adversary) — what's the matter with your 
aunt? 

Oliver (uncomfortably conscious that his time is now coming). 
Oh, well, you see . . . didn't I tell you? (Ambiguously) 
The usual thing, poor soul, the usual thing, (Fervently hopes 
he will not be required to furnish details^ 

Rowland (whose thoughts are entirely occupied with devising 
an excuse to get rid of his tormentor). Boy or girl ? 

Oliver. My dear Rowland ! . . . She's unmarried ! 

Rowland (absently). Poor thing ! 

Oliver. And nearly sixty. ... I told you so. 

Rowland. Of course. ... I forgot . . . (Eagerly) But 
what has she got? 

Oliver (at bay^ summoning up his courage). Bronchitis. 

Rowland (slightingly). Is that all ? 

Oliver (angrily). All ! . . . with pneumonia on the top 
of it. 

Rowland (sympathetically). Ah! that does make a dif- 
ference. . . . Anything more? 

Oliver (piling up the agony). Isn't that enough for a 
woman of her age ? . . . besides being paralysed 1 

Rowland (anxious to keep the topic of the invalid going). 
You don't say so! . . . that does look bad. . . . Now, 
why don't you call in Dr. Tabloid? . . . he's wonderful in 
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these kind of strange cases . . . great friend of mine ; and U 
you'll give me your aunt's address, I'll ask him to make an 
appointment with you, and meet you there. 

Olhter {hoarsely). But you told me you were going away 
to-night, old man ! 

Rowland. No» dear boy, did I ? 

Oliver {p)ith cruel insistence). You said you were merely 
passing through town ! 

Rowland. Did I? ... I mean ... so I am. {Deter- 
mined not to abandon the aunt) I really don't think, dear boy, 
your poor aunt can possibly pull through. 

Oliver {who by this time is almost beginning to believe in 
her existence). Neither do I, old man ! 

Rowland. Such terrible complications I 

Oliver. Terrible ! {Sighs^j 

Rowland. You mustn't give way, you know ... for it 
would be a blessed release for her — and for you ! 

Oliver {shutting his eyes and shaking his head). Oh, 
blessed ! {Observant of the lex talionis,) I suppose you're 
going North to-night ? 

Rowland. Yes, quite North. {Cheerfully) But where will 
you go when you die ? . . . I mean when she dies ? 

Oliver. I haven't quite made up my mind. 

Rowland. Well, she isn't dead— ^^/, dear boy ! 

Oliver. And you haven't gone to Scotland— ^^e/, old man ! 

Rowland {audacious to the last). And I really don't think 
I shall go after all. . . . It's sure to be wet . . . and between 
you and me, the birds ain't worth it. 

Oliver {twinkling). But they'll be so disappointed not to 
see you, won't they ? 

Rowland {off his guard). They ? Who, dear boy ? 

Oliver. The birds, old man. . . . They expect you. 

Rowland {pocketing the pleasantry). Well, I shall throw 
them over ! 
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Oliver {falling to the fun). And I think I must drop 
aunty ! 

Rowland. After all, London's awfully jolly when every- 
body's away, isn't it ? 

Oliver. Just what I remark to myself every day. 

Rowland. No ceremony. . . . Pot hat you know I 

Oliver. Light suit, you see ! 

Rowland {with a flickering flame of fashion). All the 
theatres to yourself ! , 

Oliver {with a coarser candour). All the 'buses ! 

Rowland {with sudden bonhomie). Dine with me to-night 
at the Ben Trovato ? 

Oliver. Right you are ! — {not to be distanced in generosity) 
— and I'll take you to the play afterwards. . . . No, you 
needn't dress this time of year. . . .. I've an order. . . . 
Orders don't dress. 

Rowland. Seven sharp, then. . . . Au revoir/ 

Oliver. So long ! 

Rowland {sotto voce^ as he turns away). What a barefaced 
little liar I 

OuvER {sotto voccy as he turns away). What an uncon- 
scionable little snob ! 



A HOSTESS IN HADES 

(being a nightmare she experienced on the eve of her 

FANCY-DRESS BALL) 

The Hostess {as it seems to her in her dream) is standing alone 

in a brilliantly illuminated room. She is attired {as she 

appears to herself) in a divided skirt of checked tweedy a pink 

flannel dressing-jacket^ a Gainsborough hat, and ropes of 

pearls round her neck. 

The Hostess {to herself). How extraordinary it is I can't 
get dressed to-night ! . . . I keep trying and trying, but don't 
seem able to get any more forward. . . . And the people are 
beginning to arrive. ... I hear them quarrelling in the hall 
. . . Will nobody dress me ? ... I can^t get ready \ it's dread- 
ful !.. . Heavens, they're coming upstairs ! . . . Where shall 
I hide ? {Rushes on to the landing.) There, now I'm caught. 
. . . Well, they must take me as they find me ! 

The Butler {who is dressed as a Beefeater, announcing). 
Queen Elizabeth, and Mary Queen of Scots ! 

Queen Elizabeth {not taking the slightest notice of the 
Hostess, but staring critically about her). Gramercy, but they 
cannot entertain nowadays as I was wont to do at Greenwich ! 
By my halidame, I'll swear I'll be the handsomest and most 
gorgeous dressed woman here to-night ! Eh, coz ? 

Mary Queen of Scots {who is carrying her head on a 
charger). Ah, if they could only have seen Blois when I was 
a bride there ! Oh, ma belle France 1 {Begins to hum " Auld 
Lang Syne.") 
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Queen Elizabeth. How low your voice sounds ! Ah, I 
see ! {Takes Mary's head in her hands and restores it to its 
original position^ Zounds, now let no man here to-night 
dare say that my Royal cousin has not got a head on her 
shoulders. {They kiss^ and pass on,) 

The Hostess {to herself), TheyVe made it up at last, I 
suppose. . . . But how odd not to speak to me in my own 
house ! . . . Ah ! how do you do, sir ? Louis XV., is it not ? 
{Curtseys to Louis XV., who whispers in her ear^ ^*^ Minuit! 
Pare aux Cerfs /^^ and follows the two Queens,) He's really 
very indiscreet! {Welcoming a fresh arrival) Dear Lady 
Godiva, how good of you to come in this informal way ! . . . 
But do stand out of the draught 

The Butler {who lias changed into a Christy Minstrel, 
announcing), Cleopatra and Sir Walter Raleigh ! 

The Hostess. Delighted to see you ! . . . But what an 
odd combination! {To Cleopatra) "Prithee, friend, where 
is Mark Antony?'' {Recognises her acquaintances Lord and 
Lady Vere de Fere,) Oh, I know now; you're married, of 
course ! . . . How stupid of me ! . . . Really, Maria, your 
jewels are simply splendid. . . . Where did you hire them? 
\{To Sir Walter Raleigh) You mustn't smoke here, you know. 
But do take Cleopatra to have some pearls in aspic. ... I 
only hope the man has sent them in ! {Some one touches her 
on the shoulder) Monseigneur! This is indeed an honour! 
{Executes a reverence to Cardinal Richelieu, who, en revanche, 
deposits his scarlet hat on the top of her " Gainsborough^^ and 
vanishes^ I wonder what he did that for ? {Suddenly finds 
herself next to her sister-in-law, who is equipped as Joan of Arc) 
Good gracious, my dear Kitty, where on earth did you get 
that old helmet from ? . . . You put me in mind of the Fire 
Brigade. . . . That's why I feel so hot. . . . No, it isn't .... 
it's this hat .... I'm smothered. ... I wonder why they 
don't begin to dance .... No music ? . . , This party has 
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been going on for a week, and the band's not yet arrived ! . . . 
It*s scandalous ! ... Do you know, my dear, I left out such 
a lot of people who expected to be asked, and they re aU 
here! . . . I've locked them up in the dining-room, and 
they're eating up the supper — I know they are — in re- 
venge .... but I've lost the key, and can't stop them. . . . 
Isn't it tiresome ? . . . Why, who are these ? 

The Butler (who now looks like George III,, announcing), 
Mrs. Malaprop and the Mikado i 

Mrs. Malaprop. Good evening, Madam ! I only received 
your card of invitation just as I was quitting the Pump-room, 
but I commissioned Sir Anthony to turn my Sedan chair 
round three times, and here I am before you could say Peter 
Robinson ! 

The Hostess. And who is your Japanese cicisbeo ? 

Mrs. Malaprop. Crotchets and capsicums! He's not a 
Japanese at all ... . he's a Savoyard .... and as tuneful 
as a white mouse. . . . He's just been appointed cobra 
capella 

The Mikado {suggestively). Capellmeister, 

Mrs. Malaprop. TotheDukeofSaxe-Meistersinger . . . . 
But, wakes and waterspouts ! who's that walking sarcophagus 
over there with her arm round Agnes Strickland's neck ? 

The Hostess. My late aunt— disguised as Katherine of 
Arragon. 

Mrs. Malaprop. Vaults and vanities ! what a doldrums ! 
. . . For all the world like Mariani in the coca grange ! 

The Hostess. Hush, not so loud ! . . . She only died last 
week, and I dare say I ought to have put off my ball, but 
how could I at the last moment ? . . . I suppose she thought 
she'd make me feel uncomfortable by turning up to-night. 
. . . You know, Henry VIII. divorced her .... his fault, 
not hers . . . not a word against her ! 

Mrs. Malaprop. I understand. . . . De mortuis nil 
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nisi prius! . . . But, stripes and stars^ who's this young 
woman? {Tike Butler whistles ^^The Washington Posf^ as 
Columbia arrives at the top of the stairs.) 

The Hostess. At last ! I thought you were never coming ! 
... No party is considered complete without you. . . . You 
always make things so lively i 

Columbia. Sorry I'm late, my dear, but I've only just got 
these fixings home, see. . . . Those Paris idiots put the 
wrong address on the box, and it's been romping round 
London all day long trying to get at me. ... Oh yes, I mean 
to have a real good time here to-night among all these wax- 
works. (Passes on.) 

The Butler {who has become a Harlequin), announces " The 
Prince of Denmarky* and Hamlet, with his face blacked, bows 
to the Hostess. 

The Hostess. But how very puzzling ! . . . I can't quite 
make out which Hamlet it is ! . . . Sir Hen — ? No? . . , 
Then it must be Mr. Forb — ? No? . . . Surely not Mr. 
Wils— No? ... Ah! it's Mr. Beerb— ? ... Am I 
right this time? . . . But do let me clear up your face a 
little. {Begins to powder Hamlefs nose, when, without a word 
of warning, he is metamorphosed into Puss in Boots, and stalks 
away to the centre of the ballroom, where he mews for the lime- 
light). 

The Butler {^ho has assumed the rigging of Tom Bowling, 
announcing. Lord Nelson of the Nile ! 

The Hostess {to herself). The very man I purposely left 
out, on account of Emma Hamilton 1 . . . How impertinent 
of him to dare to come ! . . . {Aloud) Pray, my Lord, may I 
ask how you contrived to get in without a ticket — I should 
say, card ? 

Lord Nelson {pointing with pride to the decorations on his 
coat). These orders were sufficient to pass me in. {Shivers 
his few remaining timbers and disappears^ 
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The Hostess. I will not have my house papered, ... at 
least not before the autumn, when I suppose some of the 
rooms must be done up. . . . What's this crazy thing ? 

An Inconsequential Ingenue {dancing up to the Hostess). 
I'm to be Queen of the May, mother, Fm to be Queen of the 
May! 

The Hostess {arguing with her). But you can't! . . . 
It's not the time of year. . . . What nonsense ! . . . and I'm 
not your mother ; you've made a mistake. . . . Who brought 
you? 

The Ingenue. My sister, Madame de Pompadour. 

The Hostess. That Pompadour in my house ! . . . I 
won't receive her. . . . Where is she ? 

Madame de Pompadour (at her elbow). Why, here, to be 
sure ! . . . Don't you recognise me ? {Shows her teeth^ which 
are painted by Boucher^ 

The Hostess {identifying one of her dearest friends). Of 
course I do now .... but, my dear Louisa, what lovely lace ! 
. . . How I do envy you ! 

Madame de Pompadour. Then you shall do so no longer. 
{Tears off her magnificent flounce^ and hands it to her.) Take 
it, and wear it for my sake ... it has never yet been cleaned 

The Butler {now as a Scotch gillie). Hoot, ma'am, here's 
the— p (whispers in her ear). 

The Hostess. Impossible ! . . , She never goes out ! 

The Butler {now as a turbaned Indian). Sahib, it is true 
.... She-who-must-be-photographed has arrived. 

The Hostess. What am I to do? . . . Won't anybody 
bring me a train and lappets ? . . . I must get dressed, indeed 
I must ! . . . Oh, Arthur {catching hold of a golf linked shirt- 
cuff)^ do pray help me ! . . . I've just heard a most important 
piece of news, only I can't remember for the moment what it 
is exactly. . . . But I know something ought to be done im- 
mediately, only I can't quite think what it is. . . . Ah, Sir 
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Joseph (to a guest who is counterfeiting an orchid)^ you're the 
man I want. . . . Have you seen the Royalties ? 

The Orchid. They've gone away. 

The Hostess. Before they came? 

The Orchid, They did come . . . but the crowd is so 
great they couldn't get in. 

The Hostess. This comes of not being dressed in time. 
. . . Where have they gone ? 

The Orchid. Home again ! 

The Hostess (struggling with invisible forces). Let me 
pass. ... I will pass. . . . Oh, why are my feet tied to- 
gether? ... I can't breathe. . . . What's this lump on my 
chest ? . . . It's Helen of Troy's weight, she's going over to 
Paris and back, to restore Bonaparte to the Lyceum! . . . 
Never will I give another ball the night before the Waterloo 
Cup ! . . . Oh, help, help ! . . . I'm falling down a precipice ! 
. . . down . . . down ! . . . Ah ! (wakes with a scream). 
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THE MEETING OF THE WATERS 

(Being the annual Conversazione of the German Spas, heldy at 
the commencement of the cure season^ in the Brunnen- 
Walhalltty and attended by the spirits of the principal 
springs!) 

Sprudel von Carlsbad (recognising an old friend). Ah, 
my dear Von Schwalbach, what a pleasure ! How are you ? 

Taunus von Schwalbach (kissing him on both cheeks). 
As well as I could hope to be. And you? How have 
you got through the winter ? 

VoN Carlsbad. Remarkably well, I thank you, after the 
constantly increasing calls upon my resources. Really, I 
seem to have more to do every year. When people will 
habitually over-eat and over-drink themselves, they are 
bound sooner or later to come to me. It is truly distaste- 
ful to see the congested objects that present themselves at 
my springs. 

Von Schwalbach. Indeed it must be most depressing to 
you to behold to what an abject state of indigestion an 
ill-regulated, and ever- to-be-lamented, appetite will reduce 
a human being. The virtue of abstinence seems to have 
lapsed, into disuse. But where are our friends? We are 
early. 

Von Carlsbad. We are. It is a tiresome habit I have 
got into of always being the first on the scene. The fact 
is, I have for so long been accustomed to be roused by 
our matutinal band fully two hours before one should be 
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stirring, that I find myself constantly arriving everywhere at 
the time when every one else is thinking of starting. But, tell 
me, have you any news ? Any scandal of interest ? 

Von Schwalbach. No, indeed. You see, my patients 
are a very quiet, respectable set. Stay — you have heard, of 
course, about the quarrel between Elizabeth von Homburg 
and Maria Marienbad ? 

VoN Carlsbad. Only rumours. Pray give me the details. 

Von Schwalbach. 'Tis a very pretty hubbub. It appears 
that a certain illustrious mortal, who has for many seasons 
past been unremitting in his attentions to the Von Homburg, 
took it into his head last year to transfer them to the 
Marienbad, thereby arousing an unquenchable jealousy in 
the heart of our too susceptible Elizabeth. But here she 
comes, and with what a woebegone air! {Addressing her) 
Good evening, most high-bom one! How do you find 
yourself to-night ? 

Elizabeth von Homburg (gloomily). How can I hope 
to find myself but as one of all most miserable? I shall 
never get over it. An insult in the eyes of Europe ! To 
be cruelly deserted after so long and so faithful a service, 
and for a Marienbad, who has not even the "von" before 
her name I Oh, the insult of it ! 

Von Carlsbad. It must indeed be trying to you. 

Elizabeth von Homburg. Ah, you, my Sprudel, can 
understand and sympathise with my sorrows, for you and 
I have ever stood pre-eminent among the waters of the 
world. But now my prestige has gone, my custom is ruined, 
for all the English and American snobs and snobesses will 
follow suit, and I shall be reduced to the dowdy clients of 
the widow Wiesbaden. 

Emilia von Ems {with views of consolation). Ah, my dear, 
but have we not all our day? Did not emperors and kings 
once imbibe my bubbles, and saunter 'neath my alleys? 
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Think, what princely throats have gargled with me — to 
what noble houses I have given an heirl And now, none 
come near me, save such as cannot afford to go elsewhere. 
For I have become very cheap — very cheap. {Breaks down,) 

Max von Schlangenbad (ever youthful and beauiifut). 
By-the-bye, are we not to expect some of the French springs 
here to-night ? 

Rakoczy von Kissingen. Kindly efforts have been made 
to try and wash out unhappy national differences by issuing 
invitations to the principal "eaux," which have been very 
generally accepted, and I fancy most of them will come, 
unless an Imperial telegram prevents them. 

VoN Schwalbach. I only hope they will behave them- 
selves. {Virtuously) For my part, I cannot consider them 
altogether reputable with their petits chevauXy and such-like 
games. In my opinion 'tis rank gambling. 

The Widow Wiesbaden {plaintively). Ah, my son, it 
is all very well to prate against gambling, but I, who speak, 
have never been the same since the tables were abolished in 
my Kursaal. Why, the whole rank and fashion of Europe 
formerly gathered round my green cloths, and scattered 
their gold and silver about my little town. And now what 
a change! Look at the middle-class frumps that sit in 
my gardens, and throng my early tables-dhdtel What have 
I to offer now save the advantages of cheap education? 
I may have become respectable in my old age, but Himtnell 
I am verdammlich dull ! 

Voices in the Air. Salut I Salut ! 

Elizabeth von Homburg. 'Tis the French guests. I 
have not heard that tongue for eight-and-twenty years. What 
memories it recalls i 

Von Schwalbach. Here they are. I hope they will not 
do anything very dreadful. 

C:6lestin Vichy {advancing cordially). How d'ye do. 
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everybody ? ... So amiable of you to invite us ... . quite 
like old times. But you're all very much altered .... you 
look so .... so old-fashioned ! 

The Widow Wiesbaden (pUterly), And well we may ! 

C]£lestin Vichy. Dear me, IVe quite forgotten .... 
which is Carlsbad? 

VoN Carlsbad (stiffly), I am Sprudel von Carlsbad {with 
emphasis). 

C^LESTiN Vichy. Ah yes, now I remember; you're all 
"vons" in Germany, just as they're all "dons" in Spain. 
We don't think so much about that chez nous since 

VoN KissiNGEN {innocently), Sedan ? (C^lestin winces,) 

VoN Carlsbad {pompously). Titles should always be 
respected. 

C^LESTiN Vichy. Well, mon vieux^ we won't get crusty 
about it. . . . Waters needn't disagree, like the doctors. Now 
tell me, you're good for gout, like me, aren't you ? 

Emilia von Ems. How flippantly familiar ! 

Elizabeth von Homburg {to Emilia). The French never 
could take anything serious, my dear — not even their medicine. 
(TbC^LESTiN Vichy) But you must introduce us to your com- 
panions. Why, they are all ladies ! 

C^LESTiN Vichy {smiling). Ah, our national failing 1 . . . 
We were always like that. . . . Can't get on without them. 
. . . Le monde, c'est le demi-monde. . . . Mi mi, ma chatte^ 
come here ! 

Elizabeth von Homburg {critically). Who is this Oder- 
aber unter-ge-dresstd person ? 

Ci^LESTiN Vichy. This is Mimi Mont Dore. ... an 
immense favourite with the theatrical profession . . . been 
most intimate with the greatest singers and comedians. 

Emilia von Ems {sniffingly). So her appearance would 
lead me to infer. 

Mimi Mont Dore. Well, you needn't be so rude about 
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it . . . every one can't look like a concierge from the Batig- 
nolles. . . . Oh, no offence. . . . By-ihe-bye, what, vieilU 
fagotSe, may be your name ? 

Emilia von Ems {with the pride of former glories). Von 
Ems. 

MiMi MojiT DoRE. Ems or Ens ? . . . Pardon^ I didn't 
catch it. 

Von Carlsbad (pacifically). Ladies, ladies, a little less 
variance ! 

C^LESTiN Vichy. Mimi, ma toute belle^ keep your hair on. 

Emilia von Ems {spitefully). She could not, possibly, in a 
high wind. 

Von Schlangenbad. The party is beginning pleasantly. 

The Widow Wiesbaden {to C^lestin). Who is the sylph 
in the arsenic-green scarf? 

C]£lestin Vichy. That's " La Bourboule." 

The Widow Wiesbaden. What an improper name! It 
sounds like a dancer's. 

La Bourboule {tripping forward). Does it indeed ? . . . 
Eh bien, voilk pour toi. . . . Houp-lk {executes an entrechat). 

Von Schwalbach {scandalised). Ah, but this is too much ! 
Von Schlangenbad, go home at once. 

C^LESTiN Vichy. Mon Dieu I But your views of life are 
so ponderous. . . . You have no sense of humour. 

Von Schwalbach {pointing to La Bourboule's leg^ which is 
still poising in the air). Not of that sort 

C^LESTiN Vichy. We try to make things pleasant wherever 
we go. . . . Your country is no longer possible since we, 
through force of circumstances, left off visiting you. . . . 
YouVe gone back a hundred years in dulness. . . . You're 
nothing now but science and sauerkraut. 

Elizabeth von Homburg {anxious to make the party go off 
well). Have you not brought any spirits with you a little less 
— well — ^volatile ? 
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C^LESTiN Vichy {looking round, doubtfully). I'm afraid 
not . . . There are two of our Pyrenean pets, Eaux Chaudes 
and Eaux Bonnes. ... I think they might manage a Wagner 
duet for you. . . . Cristi! What's the matter? 

The German Spas with one Accord. Lieber GottI 
Who is this ? 

Gabrielle Aix-les-Bains {advancing noisily). Mais, mon 
Dieu, how solemn you all are! . . . Anything, or anybody, 
gone wrong? ... Do you know who I am? {Announces 
herself to her hosts.) 

VoN Carlsbad. We have heard of you and your frivolities. 

VoN ScHWALBACH. And we blush for you. 

Gabrielle Aix-les-Bains. Thanks ; . . . but don't trouble. 
... I can do it for myself if I want it — with a brush. 

Emilia von Ems {outraged). The forward foreigner ! 

Gabrielle Aix-les-Bains. Pray, why are you all so down 
upon me ? Because I lay myself out to amuse my invalids ? 

VoN KissiNGEN. There are some amusements that are 
better forgotten. 

VoN ScHWALBACH. Your baccarat habits, or instance. 

Gabrielle Aix-les-Bains. Oh, Ik 1^ . . . That's it, is it ? 
. . . You did it yourselves once. . . . Well, we haven't got a 
paternal Government, Dieu mere! ! . . . and it's my principal 
attraction, . . . especially to the English. 

Elizabeth von Homburg. Who puddle in your baths by 
day, and punt at your banks by night. 

The Widow Wiesbaden. I know them, those English. 
Prudes at home — ^prodigals abroad. 

C]feLESTiN Vichy. I'm thankful to say they don't trouble 
me much. They prefer to drink me at home — bottled, . . . 
like their vices. 

MiMi Mont Dore. Well, now, how are you going to 
amuse us? 

VoN Carlsbad. Would you like a symphony by Beethoven ? 
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La Bourboule. Mais non . . . mais non. 

Emilia von Ems. A recitation from Schiller ? 

Gabrielle Aix-les-Bains. Jamais de la vie ! 

The Widow Wiesbaden. A magic lantern, followed by 
fireworks, and an ascent in a balloon ? 

C^LESTiN Vichy. Quel horreur 1 Mimi, sing them a song ! 
Your throat is always in order. 

Elizabeth von Homburg {nervously). We should be de- 
lighted, I am sure. But — what is it about ? 

MiMi Mont Dore {diffidently). I think Til give you Le 
Songe d*un Singe, 

[The Germans look anxiously at one another. Mimi strikes 
up. After the first verse the Hall is left in possession 
of the French. 

Gabrielle Aix-les-Bains {disgusted). What manners these 
Teutons have I ... No wonder they get themselves so dis- 
liked. 

Mimi Mont Dore {furious). Oh, the fools ! Do you 
know where that song comes from ? Why, from Berlin 1 It 
was made in Germany 1 Hoch 1 Hoch I 



THE FRETFUL PLAGIARISTS 

The Dramatic Authori private penfold in the Elysian Fields, 

Dumas {^gazing down upon London), Those perfidious ones 
seem to be having quite a little excitement over my " Three 
Musketeers." . . . {Irascibly) What insolence, attempting to 
adapt a masterpiece of mine I {Passes away in disgust,) 

Beaumarchais {spitefully), A masterpiece of his^ indeed ! 
... I wonder from whom he stole the original idea ? 

Schiller {pensively). From me, most probably I 

know his filibustering ways, to my cost. ... I have been 
informed that he appropriated whole scenes from me in his 
" Henri III." 

Beaumont and Fletcher. Two heads are sometimes 
better than one. 

Goldsmith. That may be so. . . . But then, acknow- 
ledgment of the mutual accommodation should be made 
public. 

George Sand. Dumas was always an unscrupulous pillager 
of other people's wits. 

Scribe {vauntingly). Ah, how diiferent to me ! 

Racine {sniffingly). But you were never anything more 
than a librettist. 

Scribe. From whom all who came afterwards pilfered 
right and left . . . from me^ who invented " the copyright of 
ideas ! " . . . from me, who always paid for any suggestions 
I may have taken from others i 

Dumas {repassing^ and catching the last sentence). Very 

aSz 
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foolish of you — not to say immoral. ... It starts a mischievous 
precedent . . . The man of genius does not steal — he only 
conquers. . . . Every one arrives in his turn, and at his hour, 
seizes what his forbears have left, and puts it into new shapes 
and combinations. . . . It's perfectly legitimate. 

Shakespeare. What an outrageous assertion 1 ... As if 
any man of genius would stoop to literary larceny I 

Marlowe {^maliciously). Oh, come, William, what about 
my share in "Henry VI."? 

Plaxjtus. And mine in the " Comedy of Errors " ? 

Ariosto. Did not I supply you with " Much Ado about 
Nothing"? 

Boccaccio. And I with " AlFs Well that Ends Well " ? 

Shakespeare (shrugging his shoulders). As you like it, 
gentlemen. 

Sheridan {pleasantly), I don't wish, for a moment, to 
seem too captious a critic, but may I ask, sir, where you 
found the tale of " Romeo and Juliet " ? 

Goethe (with emphasis). In the solemn story of human 
passion, from which all drama springs, and which is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

iEscHYLUS (advancing to Goethe with outstretched hands). 
Ah, comrade, you come nearest of all to us in the grandeur 
of your simplicity ! 

Goethe. You are, indeed, the masters for all time. 

Schiller (to iEscHVLUs). And no one can charge you 
with borrowing aught. . . . You came first. . . . There were 
none before you from whose achievements you could draw 
inspiration. 

iEscHYLUS (smiling). Indeed, but there were. 

Goethe. I understand . . . and they were (with significant 
gesture), 

-^CHYLUS (simply). Yes — the gods. (They pass away 
together,) 
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Alfred de Musset. Dear me, are we not getting a little 
too serious ? . . . I hate being bored. 

Racine. Enfant du sikcky frivolity is the blight of 
literature. 

De Musset {pouting). But one can't be always talking in 
Alexandrines, or weeping with Werther. 

George Sand (looking at him reproachfully). And who 
wrote " On ne badine pas avec Pamour^^ ? 

De Musset. Oh, pray, don't remind me of my weaknesses. 

MoLi^RE (advancing). What is all this discussion about ? 

Shakespeare. Ah, my dear friend, they have actually been 
accusing me — me — of plagiarising ! 

Moli^re (genially). Is that all? . . . And what of it? 
. . . We all did it. ... I always took my own wherever I 
found it. 

Terence (sotto voce). You did, indeed I . . . My poor 
Adelphu 

Plautus. Don't fret about it, William. ... If you did 
poach a little bit, I'm sure it can be said of you, nihil tetigit 
quod non omavit, 

Shakespeare. Thanks, you have cheered me amazingly 
... I almost feel I could write a sonnet to you. 

MoLifeRE (looking round). But where's that amusing fellow, 
Aristophanes ? ... We were having such a diverting chat as 
we came along. . . . His wit is really surprising. . . . (Calling) 
Where are you, Aristophanes ? 

Sheridan. Hidden, probably, somewhere among the 
Clouds. 

Dumas (advancing excitedly). Imagine, my friends — they're 
making such a fuss over my Musketeers down there, in 
London. 

Goldsmith. London ? I ought to know something about 
that. 

Dumas. They've got two companies playing it, . . . and 
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they're quarrelling over the principal parts. . . . It's been a 
regular battle as to who should produce it first. ... Bat, 
lor*, how they'll ruin it ! 

Scribe {to Sheridan). Do your authors still continue to- 
appropriate ? 

Sheridan (uncomfortably, remembering his own " Trip to 
Scarborough "). I — I hardly know ; ... it's some little time, 
now, since I was there. . . . But here's Augustus! Hell 
tell you; . . . he's the latest arrival of the industry from 
earth. 

MoLifeRE (loftily). And who is, or rather was, Augustus ? 

Sheridan. One of the shining lights among the dramatic 
authors of Drury Lane. 

Shakespeare (enviously^ Was he successful ? 

Sheridan. Ask him. 

Shakespeare. Did you make much money, Augustus? 

Augustus. Pots. . . . (Bluntly) But not over you. 

Goldsmith (tentatively). Over me, perhaps ? 

Augustus (snubbingly). Bless me, no ! . . . Over myself. 

Beaumont and Fletcher (anxiously). Did you colla- 
borate ? 

Augustus. Of course I did. ... I knew my business. 

Beaumont and Fletcher (eagerly). And whose — whose 
was the kindred soul with whom you linked your own ? 

Augustus. The scene-painter's. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. I ! I 

Augustus. He's almost as important a colleague as the 
dressmaker. 

Scribe (revenant d ses moutons). But what I want to know, 
Augustus, is whether your dramatists still practise the art of 
plagiarism ? 

Augustus. Of course they do. . . . They couldn't get on 
without it. . . . They collar a bit from one, and a bit from | 
another, piece them adroitly together, and call the product 
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a ''new and original play." . . . Sometimes the critics find 
them out, and sometimes they don't .... while the public 
doesn't care one jot who writes the piece, so long as it 
amuses. 

George Sand. And this is Art ! 

Augustus. Not at all, madame ; it's Nature .... human 
nature. 

Dumas (proudly). Well, at any rate, you have to come to 
us for your plots. 

Augustus (rudely). Which you looted from others. 

Shakespeare (in profound depression). Is nothing original ? 

Voice of Aristophanes. Nothing .... not even sin. 



\ 



THE "NEW" CHILDREN'S PARTY 

The festival of Twelfth Nighty in celebration of which Mr. and 
Mrs. Wetherbell have organised a juvenile party at their 
house in Harley Street, The host and hostess^ who married 
somewhat late in life, still preserve the traditions and ideas 
that were current in their youths and are ^ consequently^ far 
behind their offspring in modern manners and morals — said 
offspring being very much ^^upto date^^ indeed ; a privilege 
shared by all the guests (whose ages range from eight to 
fourteen years) assembled together to-night, 

AT THE DRAWING-ROOM DOOR 

Miss Adelaide Wetherbell (the eldest daughter of the 
housey aged thirteen^ to Mrs. Wetherbell before the party 
begins). Now I do beg, mother, that you won't trot out 
any of your old-fashioned notions to-night. This is our 
party, and must be considered as such. You must recollect 
how different society was in your young days, and you must 
try and march with the times. You actually wanted us to 
have a Christmas Tree I Was anything so absolutely dkmodk 
ever imagined ? And snapdragon ! . . . and blanc-manges ! 
. . . and ginger wine I . . . and ball-cards ! Why, we should 
have been laughed out of London! We have yielded to 
you the appearance of the Twelfth Cake upon the supper- 
table, as otherwise the choice of this particular evening for 
our " At Home " might seem to have been lacking in raison 
ditre, I only trust that Bunter will give us no cause to 

386 
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regret our concession to an antiquated custom. And pray, 
dear mother, pray, do not suggest that we should play 
games . . . children never do that now. . . . The Blue 
Bulgarian Band is engaged, and if I find the conversation 
flagging I shall propose a little informal dancing. (The front- 
door bell rings,) Here come our friends ! I wonder who's first 
{peeps over the banisters). Mother 1 it's that fossil Archdeacon 
Ditchwater! You don't mean to tell me you have asked 
any oiyour pals to meet ours ? 

Mrs. Wetherbell {nervously). Not many, my dear ; only 
just a few of your father's, and my, oldest friends, who, we 
know, would love to see our children enjoying themselves. 

Miss Adelaide (shrugging her shoulders). Well, it can't be 
helped now it's done . . . they'll be terribly in the way, 
though. . . . We must put them in the boudoir, and make 
them play " Consequences "... and get rid of them before 
supper. 

Mrs. Wetherbell {in amazement to herself). Can this be 
my daughter? 

IN THE TEA-ROOM 

Miss Sophia Wetherbell (aged eleven^ receiving her 
friends). How do you do. Miss Van Rinkle ? 

Miss Van Rinkle {from over the Fishpond, aged twelve). 
Quite well, I thank you, Miss Sophia. Here, Rip (pushing 
forward a boy of eight, whose mouth is full of cake)^ quit that 
cake, and come and say " How d'ye do " to Miss Sophia ; (to 
whom) I hope you don't mind my bringing along my young 
brother with me, but he was nuts on coming, and a man at a 
party is always useful, especially if there's going to be anything 
of a **hop." . . . You just love dancing, don't you. Rip? 

Rip (whose face is somewhat congested owing to the too abrupt 
descent of the cake down his throat through the excitement of the 
introduction). Don't I? (To Miss Sophia, gallantly) Say, 
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will you be my best girl to-night? . . . And give me the 
pleasure of sitting out the first valse with me ? 

Aunt Charlotte (Mrs. Wetherbell's spinster sister^ pre- 
siding over the tea-table^ to a youth in an Eton jacket who is 
standing disconsolately before an untasted cup of tea). Why, 
Jack, dear, I hardly knew you. How you've grown ! I 
suppose you are enjoying your holidays immensely. . . . 
Have you been to a Pantomime yet ? 

Master Jack {with a smile of withering scorn). A Panto- 
mime 1 Me ! Why, it's only grown-up people who go there I 
I've seen one rather good play, though, since I've been up. 

Aunt Charlotte {innocently). Which, Jack ? 

Master Jack. " The Gay Lord Quex "... and last night 
I had a box at the Empire . . . first-rate show there . . . 
{indulgently). Perhaps you don't care for music-halls ? 

Aunt Charlotte {crimsoning). I have never been to one 
. . . {hastily) but you haven't drunk your tea ! . . . is it too 
strong ? 

Master Jack {sniffingly). Never touch tea in the after- 
noon. 

Aunt Charlotte {concerned). Dear, dear ! . . . a cup of 
coffee, then? 

Master Jack. Not till after dinner .... I'll tell you what 
though {confidentially) I could do with a' cigarette, and a 
liqueur/ 

Aunt Charlotte. 1 1 1 

IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 

Archdeacon Ditchwater {looking blandly through his gold 
spectacles^ and rubbing his dimpled hands together). And how 
are all these dear little people going to amuse themselves 
to-night ? 

Master Augustus Wetherbell {a son of the house^ aged 
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twelve). Oh, the " dear little people " will get along all right, 
thank you, Mr. Archdeacon! . . . The party's going fairly 
strong, I think. ... A band always keeps the conversation lively. 

The Archdeacon. But surely, surely, you will play games ? 

Master Augustus. And bore ourselves to death by 
hunting a slipper, and make ourselves giddy by running 
round musical chairs ! Bless you, no. . . . All such foolery 
is happily quite out of fashion. 

The Archdeacon. Is it, indeed? (Reminiscently) Now, 
when I was a lad 

Master Augustus (nipping the threatened memoirs in the 
bud). You enjoyed yourself very well — according to your 
lights .... but " nous avons chang^ tout cela ! " Progress, 
my dear sir, progress is the law of society .... and your 
old lamps have had to make way for our new ones. . . . 
See you later on ! 

The Archdeacon (helplessly^ looking after Master Au- 
gustus). Are there no children left? (Turning to a weird- 
looking maiden sitting by herself on a seat against the wall) 
Ah ! little Mina Girton ! Now, surely, surely, you, my dear 
little girl, would like a game ? 

Miss WiLHELMiNA GiRTON (short fuiir, brushed straight 
back from a high forthead; pince-nez on nose ; man^s shirt- 
fronty collar^ and white tie), A game? Perfect waste of 
time and energy. 

The Archdeacon (confounded). But, what do you like ? 

Miss Wilhelmina (amiably). There are larger interests 
in life, sir, than playing games ! . . . What do you say to — 
reading, for example ? 

The Archdeacon (approvingly). Surely, surely! . . . 

But *'all work and no play" has a sad moral, as you may 

remember. . . . And what says the poet? . . . Pardon my 

Latin ..." Dulce est 

Miss Wilhelmina (promptingly), Desipere in loco." . . . 

T 
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A pernicious plea for enforced periodical idleness. . . . Look 
at our Bank Holidays — and their general demoralisation ! 

The Archdeacon (as soon as he has recovered his breatK). 
Yes, yes. . . . And what have you been reading lately ? . . . 
I see a new edition of Miss Yonge's charming books has 
been brought out 

Miss Wilhelmina (calmly). I have just finished the 
" Beth Book." 

The Archdeacon (petrified). The—" Beth — Book " ! ! ! 

Miss Wilhelmina, A most interesting work. . . . Have you 
read it ? ... If so, I should much like to discuss it with you. 

The Archdeacon (gasping). On no account. . . . ( With a 
mental ^^ Retro me Sathanas^^) Excuse me, my dear — child. . . . 
I see Mrs. Wetherbell beckoning to me . . . excuse me ! (flee- 
ing from her in holy horror) And / married her parents ! 1 ! 

Miss Katherine Consols (a rich banker's daughter, agedten^ 
to her sister). There's not a soul here to-night worth taking the 
trouble to dress for . . . is there, Prue ? . . . I'm sorry we came. 

Miss Prudence Consols (aged twelve). So am I . . . 
I've been endeavouring to avoid those Van Rinkle children 
the whole evening . . . they're always trying to scrape 
acquaintance with us ... I will not know them « . . their 
father made his money in charcuterie-^oi something equally 
disgusting ... the forward sausages I 

Miss Katherine (pinching her sister's arm). Prue! 
There's young Margrave ! Catch his eye, and bow ... an 
only son, dear ! 

Miss Prudence. Yes, but his father is nothing but a 
baronet . . . and in a very few years' time baronets' wives 
will have to go in to dinner after bishops' daughters. . . . 
He's not worth making a fuss about 

Mrs. Wetherbell (with kindly thought to a little girl who 
presents the appearance of a fashion plate). The dancing is 
going to b^in directly. . . . Shall I find you a partner, dear? 
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The Lilliputian Fashion Plate {affably). Thanks, very 
much indeed, but I'm not going to dance to-night (looking 
round the room through her face-drmain^ while she continues 
talking to her hostess). The fact is, I don't care to dance 
with boys whom I don't know anything about. ... I generally 
bring one or two of my own set with me, but, unluckily, 
to-night they're all engaged, and I had to come alone 
. . . there's so much going on just now, isn't there? . . . 
one doesn't quite know sometimes where one is, does one ? 

Mrs. Wetherbell (from the depths of her soul). No, 
indeed, one does not. (Catching hold of her daughter^ who is 
bustling about among the company) Adelaide I What is it going 
to be? ... A polka, or a quadrille? ... I think they'd 
enjoy a polka best. 

Miss Adelaide. Hush, mother, not so loud. . . . Pray 
don't exhibit your ignorance. We are going to dance the 
" Washington Post." 

Mrs. Wetherbell {puzzled). What can that be? . . . 
I never heard of it. (Beckoning to the Archdeacon) My 
dear Humphry, do you know what the ** Washington 
Post " is ? 

The Archdeacon (dubiously). No, I can't say I do. . . . 
Is it a game ? 

Mrs. Wetherbell. Oh no, it's a dance. 

The Archdeacon (^ith ominous shakings of his head). Well, 
my dear Eleanor, let us hope it's decent. . . I mistrust these 
new-fangled dances. . . . One never knows how high they 
may go. 

IN THE SUPPER-ROOM 

Aunt Charlotte (in consternation to herself after gazing 
on the table). Good heavens ! Is this a supper fit for chil- 
dren? . . . It's like a wedding breakfast. . . . They'll be ill 
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to-morrow. . . . Eleanor must be mad to have ordered such 
things. . . . It's absolutely wicked (remembering the sand- 
wiches and jellies of her youth). 

Master Augustus {conducting Miss Katherine Consols 
to a seat). Now, what can I get for you ? 

Miss Katherine. A little consommk to begin with, please, 
and a glass of champagne if it's very dry. 

Miss Van R inkle (attended by young Margrave). Not 
a bad spread, is it.^ . . . You might get me some of that 
lovely P^rigord pie. ... It looks a tooth-enchanter. . . . 
Say, what airs those two Consols girls do give themselves! 
. . . Poor things, how plain they are ! . . . They'll want 
all their dollars on their backs to get them off Poppa's hands 
one day, won't they? . . . Kippers alive, what's that? {^A 
recurrent cacophony — like a hen advertising the birth of an heir — 
is heard rising above the conversation) It's Rip ! (In a panic 
of prophecy) He's had too much champagne ! . . . Oh, Master 
Margrave, please take him into the back parlour and undo his 
buttons. (Rip is removed,) That boy has no self-control. 
He'd sell his pants for a cocktail ! 

Miss S9PHIA (to Master Jack). Won't you have another 
chasse ? 

Master Jack (paling). No, thanks, Miss Sophia. . . . 
Is there any soda water about? ... I don't think that 
mayonnaise has agreed with me ! 

Master Augustus (succumbing). Oh, those prawns in 
aspic ! 

Miss Adelaide (following suit). Ah, that crime renversie I 

Mrs. Wetherbell (terrified). My darlings ! What is it ? 

Aunt Charlotte (severely to Mrs. Wetherbell). Eleanor, 
can you ask ? 

The Archdeacon (sorrowfully), I shall not invoke a 
blessing on this meal ! 



THE SURVIVAL OF THE FATTEST 

(a dream of a smithfield symposium) 

Round the dinner-table in the Agricultural Hall, where the ilite 
of the " exhibits " are enjoying a vegetarian banquet after 
the ennui of the Cattle Show, 

Lady Shorthorn {settling herself down comfortably). Well, 
I must say I'm not sorry to be able to sit down once more 
after being so many hours on my legs. . . . I'm quite dead 
beat. 

The Duke of Devonsteer (yawning). The whole thing 
is awfully boring. . . . Birmingham last week . . . Islington 
now . . . beastly nuisance ! 

Hon. Mrs. Hereford- Heifer. I think you forget, Duke, 
that noblesse oblige, ... If I had your position and figure, I 
should feel it my paramount duty to exhibit myself to the 
public whenever, and wherever, I could. 

Mrs. Crossbred {under her breath). Pity the poor public ! 

Hon. Mrs. Hereford-Heifer {haughtily), I didn't quite 
catch that remark. 

Mrs. Crossbred. I'm afraid you must have been standing 
in a draught. ... It does make people sometimes deaf 
. . . after a certain age. 

Hon. Mrs. Hereford-Heifer {furiously, to her neighbour). 
How on earth did that tag-rag get in here ? 

Lord Oxtail {with a shrug). Goodness knows. . . . But, 

{consolingly) she didn't, get a prize to-day. 

Mrs. Crossbred {overhearing). But I did at Norwich I 
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Lord Oxtail (loftily). Provincial honours don't count, in 
my opinion. 

The Duke of Devonsteer {wearily). Where shall I be 
sent to next, I wonder ? 

Lady Sheepshbad. It's all very well for people like you 
to talk ! . . . You can have stalls to yourselves. . . But look 
at me 1 . . . Huddled up, cheek by jowl, all day with a set of 
creatures I hardly know. ... I, by birth a Southdown I . . . 
It's an insult ! 

Sir Rasher O'Bacon. I entirely agree with you, my lady. 
... I have passed a most abominable day, penned up in the 
company of a collection of grunting fellows with whom I had 
absolutely nothing in common. 

Mrs. Crossbred. Except your ancestor, Sir Rasher. 

Sir Rasher O'Bacon {testily). The claims of consan- 
guinity have their limitations. 

Mrs. Crossbred. Fm afraid you have no esprit de corps. 

Sir Rasher O'Bacon {loftily). I have an esprit de-corum^ 
Mrs. Crossbred, and I know what is due to myself. 

The Duke of Devonsteer {to Lady Shorthorn). How 
ridiculous for a creature with a tail like that to give himself 
such airs ! ... He ought to be grateful to be admitted into 
any society at all. ... I suppose he wants to be considered 
one of the Upper "pen." 

Lady Shorthorn. It's too funny to hear him talking of 
his "county." 

The Duke of Devonsteer {opening his eyes wide). And 
what may that be, pray ? 

Lady Shorthorn. Why, Hamshire ! 

The Duke of Devonsteer {superciliously). With a house 
in Pork Lane, most probably. . . . Ha ! ha ! 

Lady Shorthorn. Well, he goes everywhere. 

The Duke of Devonsteer {significantly). Not everywhere. 

Lady Shorthorn. ? 
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The Duke of Devonsteer. There are some few chosen 
houses that still preserve their patriarchal prejudices against 
sausages. 

Lady Shorthorn {delighted). Naughty, naughty! . . . 
Yes, I'm afraid we must consider his stock diclassk^ whatever 
their pretensions may be. . . . After all {rumtnatingly) a pure 
pedigree like yours and mine, is something to be proud of I 

Mrs. Crossbred {pricking up her ears). What is your 
something to be proud of, Lady Shorthorn ? 

Lady Shorthorn {snorting). What you haven't got, Mrs. 
Crossbred ! 

Mrs. Crossbred. Indeed! . . . and {sweetly looking at 
her adversary s massive proportions) is that flesh, dear? 

Lady Shorthorn. No — blood, dear. 

Lord Oxtail {sotto voce to Mrs. Crossbred). I advise you 
not to provoke her . . . she gets dangerous sometimes . . . 
and she scales over fifteen hundredweight 

Miss Daisy de Roan {a yearling). Does she really? . . . 
Oh I {passionately) How I long to get up to that ! 

Hon. Mrs. Hereford-Heifer {encouragingly). So you 
will, my dear, in time, , , , (to herself) if you're not made 
into veal cutlets first \ , . , {to her) By-the-bye, how did you 
stand the ordeal to-day ? 

Miss Daisy de Roan {cheerfully). Pretty well on the whole ; 
. . . but how they do pull one about ! . . . and pinch and 
prod one in the oddest places. 

Hon. Mrs. Hereford-Heifer. Ah, you'll soon get accus- 
tomed to that ... I must say you look very promising, . . . 
doesn't she. Lord Oxtail ? 

Lord Oxtail {surveying the debutante critically). Yes, . . . 
her neck goes nicely into the shoulder well behind the forearm, 
. . . and {admiringly) she carries a beautiful coat 

Hon. Mrs. Herbford-Heifer {looking across the table at 
Lady Sheepshead). There's poor dear Trotters fast asleep 
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again, with her mouth wide open ! . . . Somebody shut it, 
do! . . . 

Miss Daisy de Roan (sympathetically). Poor thing I . . . 
She must find all that wealth of wool rather overpowering. 
. . . I'm so thankful I haven't inherited such very trying 
trimmings; ... she has no chance of showing her ''points." 

Hon. Mrs. Hereford-Heifer. Wait till you see her 
shorn ! . . . she'll give you points then, my child. . . . Good 
gracious 1 what is the matter with Sir Rasher? . . . How 
hard he's grunting I . . . He's going to have a fit. 

Sir Rasher O'Bacon {heavily). It's the heat. 

Lady Shorthorn {falling on the Duke of Devonsteer's 
shoulder). Oh, I feel so faint ! 

Lord Oxtail. No wonder ! . . . These shows are enough 
to knock over the strongest constitution. . . . We're bred in 
and in 

Lady Shorthorn {dreamily). And fattened out and 
out. 

The Duke of Devonsteer. And for whose benefit, may 
I ask? . . . What are the Champion Cups to us 9 , . . We 
don't gain anything by them. 

Hon. Mrs. Hereford-Heifer. Except the honour and 
glory. 

Mrs. Crossbred {suavely). Of being fatter than anybody 
else ? . . . {Bitterly) Enviable distinction, I must say ! 

Lady Sheepshead {reviving). Ah, my friends, it's no use 
fighting against our destiny. . . . Ours is a life of noble 
self-sacrifice. . • . We die, so that men and women may 
live. 

Miss Daisy de Roan {hysterically). Am I to die ? 

Hon. Mrs. Hereford-Heifer. Of course you are, sooner 
or later. . . . You don't imagine you're taken so much care of 
for nothing. . . . Look at the expense you are when you're 
alive! . . They'll get it back out of your carcase when 
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you're defunct . . . You'll be cut up into all sorts of choice 
morsels. ... I see the fateful word ^^fricandeau " written on 
your brow. . . . Your apotheosis will be a speedy one. . . . 
Those whom the gods love, you know 

Sir Rasher O'Bacon {panting). Oh, for a mash ! 

The Duke of Devonsteer (rising). Before we separate 
for the night, I should like to propose a toast in which all here 
present will join with sympathy. 

Lord Oxtail. And that is, Duke? 

The Duke of Devonsteer. " Death to the carnivora ! " 



IN ''CO-OPERATIVE" SOCIETY 

(snapshots from the daily (civil) service at the 

sign of the stores) 

IN THE PRECINCTS OF THE PROVISIONS 

Very Rural Dean's Wife (up from the country for a da^s 
shopping with a friend* s ticket^ accompanied by a. daughter). 
Emma, do finish buttoning your gloves, and take the ticket 
out of your mouth. ... I want to know where we've to begin. 
. . . What a dreadful crowd ! . . . Can't I sit down any- 
where ? . . . Emma, don't lose me. . . . Those tongues look 
nice, don't they? ... I wonder if your father would like one 
for his breakfast. . . . Ask the price, do. ... I can't get 
near the counter. . . . Will some one attend to me, please? 
{Lays eager hands on a passing Foreman Verger, and proceeds 
volubly.) I'm going to have a children's party at home next 
week, and I want some custard-powder, and some almonds 
and raisins, and some hundreds and thousands for the trifle ; 
and have you any candles you could recommend that won't 
gutter ? . . . Oh, and are crackers cheap this year ? . . . And 
I should like. . . . Give my order over there, must I ? . . 
Oh, very well. . . . Emma, quick, there's an empty chair; 
run over and sit on it till I come. . . . Oh, my bonnet ! I 
knew that pin would come out. (In readjusting her bonnet 
her elbow strikes against a trophy of bottled fruits ^ which begins 
to totter,") Oh dear, how unfortunate ! . . . I hope I haven't 
done any mischief. . . . Would you kindly allow me to pass? 

... I want to get to my daughter. . . . Thank you. . . . 
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Emma, why did you leave me ? . . . There, I Ve dropped the 
list. . . . Oh, you've got it ; read it out, then, to the assistant 
. . . Cash or deposit ? . . . I'm sure I don't know ; but I should 
like to do what's right. . . . Ticket number? I haven't an 
idea. . . . Emma, what's Mrs. Bishopsgate's ticket number? 
— look and see. . . . You've lost it? . . . Feel again. . . . 
How could you be so stupid ! . . . Oh, here it is in my muff! 
. . . Now I can't possibly get to my pocket unless these 
people behind me will move on and let me get up. . . . I'm 
sitting on my purse. . . . Pay over there ? . . . What a bother 
it all is ! And I don't think the things are a bit cheaper than 
we can get at the new grocer's on the Green. 

IN THE TEMPLE OF NICOTINE 

First Apollo (drawer of the long bow^ wishing to impress 
an acquaintance just encountered). Hallo, dear boy, what are 
you doing here ? Buying cigars, like me ? 

Second Apollo (same attributes^ and with same intentions), 
E-r, yes. Must have one's little luxuries, you know. 

First Apollo. Awful nuisance this Cuban business, 
ain't it? 

Second Apollo. Rather! ... No more Havanas. . . . 
What on earth shall we do ? 

First Apollo. Can't imagine. . . . Have to fall back 
on cheroots. 

Second Apollo. What a horrid idea! (Shivers away) 
Ta-ta ! 

First Apollo. See you soon ! (moving away to a distant 
part of the counter^ and in furtive tones to Assistant Acolyte) 
Two ounces of bird's-eye, please (looks anxiously round to see 
if he is overheard). 

Second Apollo (after similar manceuvres to his Assistant 
Acolyte). I want a quarter of a pound of honey-dew, please. 
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AMONG THE PATENT MYSTERIES OF 

iCSCULAPIUS 

Sensitive Middle-aged Spinster (modestly). No, Matilda, 
I really couldn't .... you must ask. 

The Friend of her Youth. Oh, I don't think I 
could .... you must .... {basely) it's you who want 
them. 

Sensitive Spinster {tremulously). But before all these 
people ? 

Friend of her Youth {assuringly). They won't hear 
.... besides, you can whisper it 

Foreman Verger {advancing affably). Are you being 
attended to, ladies ? 

Sensitive Spinster {nudging friend). You say, dear. 

Friend of her Youth {boldly). We want to look at 
some 

Foreman Verger {conducting them to counter). Will you 
take this order, please, Mr. O* Borax ? 

Mr. O'Borax {a jaunty youth with engaging hair and 
naturally curling smile, expectantly). Yes, madam ? 

Sensitive Spinster. I want — {Blushes violently and 
pauses,) 

Friend of her Youth {suggestively). Write it on a piece 
of paper. * , 

Sensitive Spinster {under her breath). I don't think, 
Matilda, I should mind it so much, if he wasn't quite so 
young. {Suddenly appealing to Foreman Verger) Haven't 
you any .... more elderly assistants ? 

Foreman Verger. ? ? ? 

Friend of her Youth. A married man might do. 

Foreman Verger {somewhat impatiently). What is it you 
require, madam ? 

Sensitive Spinster. It's a box of 
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Foreman Verger {enlightened). Oh, the usual thing. . . . 
Mr. O'Borax, a box of Beech 

Sensitive Spinster {in agonised tones). Hush, hush I . . . 
No, not that. . . . It's plasters. 

Foreman Verger. For the chest ? 

Sensitive Spinster {with the air of a martyr, pushing 
forward a prunella-bound foot with ominous bosses on the toes). 
No. . . . For these ! 

Foreman Verger {smiling), I understand. . . . Thick or 
thin, madam? 

Sensitive Spinster {to her friend). I shall never bear to 
look him in the face again, dear ! 

AT THE SHRINE OF ST. CECILIA 

Suburban Siren {with mahogany-coloured hair and pink 

cheeks), I want these songs, please {reads from her carefully 

selected catalogue) : " Tell me how I look ! " 

Assistant Acolyte (with awkward habit of thinking aloud). 

Tip-top ! 

Suburban Siren. " Is thy heart pledged ? " 
Assistant Acolyte. Yes — and my watch also. 
Suburban Siren. " Would'st thou fly with me, love ? " 
Assistant Acolyte. With pleasure, only I'm engaged to 

be married, and she mightn't like it 
Suburban Siren. " Tell me the way, sweetheart." 
Assistant Acolyte. First to the right, down the stairs, 

and over the bridge. 
Suburban Siren. "What are the angels singing?" 
Assistant Acolyte. Out of tune. 
Suburban Siren. "What is the old man doing? " 
Assistant Acolyte. Time, most probably. 
Suburban Siren. " Why is my love so late ? " 
Assistant Acolyte. Missed the last 'bus, I shpul^ say. 
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Suburban Siren. " Prithee, why so pale, fond one?" 
Assistant Acolyte. Out on the razzle-dazzle last night 
Suburban Siren. " Drink with me only." 
Assistant Acolyte. Right you are. Meet me in half-an- 
hour at the Bodega. 
Suburban Siren. " What shall it be, O heart of mine?" 
Assistant Acolyte. I must leave that to you. 
Suburban Siren. " Kiss me on my baby brow." 
Assistant Acolyte. Delighted, if you won't tell my girl. 
Suburban Siren. " Now we shall soon be there ! " 
Assistant Acolyte. Looks like it What do you think ? 

IN THE LUGGAGE CHAPEL 

Retired Colonel {to his wife). Now, Maria, pray don't 
be all day. Say what you want, and get it, and have done 
with it. 

His Wife. How impatient you always are, Charles! I 
like to look over everything thoroughly before deciding. 

Retired Colonel {from bitter experience). And end in 
buying nothing. 

His Wife {musingly). You see, dear, if I got this dress 
basket I should have no place for my hats, should I ? . . . 
It is nice though, isn't it? . . . But I think, perhaps, I'd 
better look at some portmanteaus, they're more convenient in 
some ways. . . . Oh^ dear me, that tray is much too shallow I 
. . . Haven't you one with three divisions? . . . Ah, that's 
more what I want. . . . Would you mind just measuring it 
across for me? (Don't you like it, Charles?). . . . What is 
the price? ... Oh no, that's a great deal too much, I 
couldn't think of giving anything like that (now, dear, don't 
fidget me). . . . Oh, this is cheaper, is it? . . But I don't 
like those straps. . . . Now, what is that black one I see up 
there ? . . . No, quite at the top . . . Could you get it down 
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for me ? (Charles, I am not going to buy a thing I don't like !) 
. . . Oh dear, dear, the canvas is dull. . . . Thafs a nicer- 
looking one underneath all those trunks and bags . . . might 
I see it ? (don't pinch me, Charles !) . . . I'm afraid I'm giving 
a great deal of trouble. • . . Yes, I fancy I shall decide upon 
this one, but I must think it over, and let you know in a day 
or two. . . . Good morning ! 

Retired Colonel. Never again, Maria, do I come out 
shopping with you. 

IN THE JEWEL GALLERY 

Stumpy Curate (engaged to be married). I want to look 
at some rings, please . . . plain gold rings. 

His Stalwart Fiancee. O Samson ! shall I have to try 
it on? 

Curate. Of course, Delilah .... {pith confidence)^ it's 
nothing to be afraid of. . . . Take off your glove. 

Fiancee {struggling nervously with a recalcitrant button^ 
which ultimately flies off and falls on the floor). Oh, darling, 
my button ! ... Do just pick it up ! 

Curate (stoops to recover ity and in so doing knocks his wide- 
awake over his eyes). Oh, da — (in muffled tones\ I can't 
see. . . . {In trying to adjust his hat and pick up the button^ he 
loses his balance^ and in order to recover himself blindly clutches 
at the garments of a Rear-AdmiraV s relict standing next 
to him,) 

Rear Admiral's Relict {terrified at this unexpected and 
unseen raid). Oh, what's that ? . . . A man ! . . . He's 
trying to pick my pocket. . . . Thieves ! ( Wrenches herself 
violently from his grasp, which movement has the effect of landing 
him on his knees,) 

Curate {endeavouring to right himself). Hush. . . . Oh, 
don't ! . . . I beg your pardon ; . . . it's that beastly button. 
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Rear-Admiral's Relict {outraged). My buttons! . . . 
Profligate I . . . {Mentally reviews all her buttons to ascertain 
which of them she could best afford suddenly to be deprived of,) 

Curate {surging up into sight with ruffled appearance and 
temper). I do assure you, madam, I didn't mean anjrthing. 
... It is this lady's button. 

Rear-Admiral's Relict {relieved for the moment from appre- 
hension of peril). Oh, indeed. . . . Young man, you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself ! 

FiANCifeE {busily occupied in trying on wedding-rings), 
Samson, darling, what are you doing ? 

Rear-Admiral's Relict {hotly). That's what I want to 
know! {Recognises his clerical cut.) A clergyman! Dear, 
dear, I fl/« shocked. . . . {To herself,) But when they're bad, 
I know they're very, very bad. {Her traditional reverence for 
his profession overmasters her impulse to give him in charge^ and 
she moves sadly away, shaking her hecul,) 

Fiancee (/« happy unconsciousness of foregoing fracas). 
Samson, dear, do attend. . . . The assistant says this one is 
the most perfect fit . . . You might take a little more interest 
in it, I think. . . . Look! . . . Oh, I can't get it oflf! . . . 
I almost seem to be married already ! . . . Oh, how unutter- 
ably near it seems to bring it! . . . Samson, darling! . . . 
O Samson ! 

Curate {restored to comparative composure by the wheedlings 
of his Delilah), Let me try to get it oflf, darling. . . . Only 
one more week, and we shan't want to take it oflf ever again, 
shall we, shall we ? 

Assistant Acolyte ( sternly repressing any further amorous 
drivel). Ticket number, please 1 



WORD FOR WORD 

Jn the Park ; Sunday morning after Church, Among the 
crowd are a certain He and She. 

She (apostrophising). Hi ! 
He (wheeling). Hullo ! 
She (Reckoning). Claude I 
He (approaching). What ? 
She (gasping). Minnie. 
He (interrogating). Well ? 
She (whispering). Bolted ! 
He (distrusting). Rats I 
She (asseverating). Fact 
He (investigating). Man ? 
She (enlightening). Woffington. 
He (frowning). Cad ! 
She (accentuating). Scoundrel ! 
He (catechising). When ? 
She (responding). Yesterday. 
He (smiling), Duke ? 
She (shuddering). Rampant. 
He (pursuing). Duchess ? 
She (quavering). Couchante. 
He (commiserating). Tears ? 
She (succumbing). Floods. 
He (thawing). Ah ! 
She (snivelling). Ah ! 
He (sympathising). Upset ? 
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She {handkerchiefing). Rather. 

He (consoling). Lunch ? 

She {recoiling). Couldn't 

He {arguing). Bosh ! 

She {languishing). Impossible. 

He {strengthening). Must 

She {weakening). Where ? 

He {cUluring), Prince's. 

She {protesting). No. 

He {baiting). Bisque ? 

She {faltering), \ 

He {augmenting). Bird ? 

She {kindling), ! 1 

He {elaborating), " Boy ? *' 

She {panting), !!! 

He {triumphing), Benedictine ? 

She {yielding), Allons ! 



THE GENTLE GAME OF POKER 

At Mrs. Bluff's flat in Vanity Mansions, Time^ s p.m. 
Seated at a card-table^ playing poker, are Mrs. Bluff {of 
Blufftown): age thirty-five ; still very pretty ; short hair 
becomingly atrled ; shirt front and stiff collar ; cigarette- 
case. Lady Flora Flush, age uncertain; well-preserved 
spinster; long nose; short sight; richly dressed in the 
mode of six months ago ; antique jewellery ; fctce-h-main, 
Bertie, age twenty-two ; fair and fluffy ; blue He; tur- 
quoise rings, Bobbie, age twenty-three ; dark and dapper; 
no ornaments ; redolent of chypre, 

Mrs. Bluff. Your deal, Lady Flora ! 

Lady Flora. No. ... I dealt last time. . . . It's Bertie's. 

Bertie. Couldn't be. ... I straddled. 

Lady Flora. Then it's yours, Bobbie 1 

Mrs. Bluff. No, no, no. . . . It's Lady Flora's ! 

[The point is finally settled to every on^s dissatisfaction. 

Lady Flora {dealing). How sticky these cards are ! 

Mrs. Bluff {sotto voce to Bertie). No wonder. . . . 
She's been sucking caramels the whole afternoon. 

Bertie {to Mrs. Bluff). Her fingers are like fly-papers. 

Mrs. Bluff {aloud). We'll have a fresh pack , . . and I 
must own these cards do smell rather smoky. 

Lady Flora {sotto voce to Bobbie). No wonder . . . she's 

not had a cigarette out of her mouth ever since we sat 

down. 

Bobbie {to Lady Flora). Qualifying herself for a kipper ! 
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Lady Flora {/o Bobbie). Naughty boy! {Aloud) How 
many cards, Bertie ? 

Bertie. Two of the best, please. 

Mrs. Bluff. I play these. 

Bobbie. Then I sha'n't come in. . . . {Glumly) I never 
get a hand. 

Lady Flora {fumbling with her cards). Let me see. . . . 
I shall take one . . . that's it . . . No, that's the one I 
threw away. . . . Which is the one I drew ? . . . {Looks at 
another) No, . . . that's not it. . . . {Takes a card from the 
top of the pack) This must do. 

Mrs. Bluff {calmly). When you have quite finished 
arranging your hand, Lady Flora, I'll bet 

Lady Flora. Oh . . . I'm ready now. 

Mrs. Bluff (betting). Five shillings 1 

Bobbie {across the table to Bertie). You know your friend 
Contango has been pilled at the *' Marmosets " ? 

Bertie. Thought he would be . . . glad of it. 

Bobbie {ruthlessly). But you put him up, didn't you ? 

Bertie {awkwardly). Yes, I know. . . . But it was only 
just to keep him quiet 

Bobbie. Has he been putting on the screw ? . . . eh ? 

Bertie. Howling cad! ... I can't help his not get- 
ting in. 

Mrs. Bluff (sharply). Come, come, please attend to the 
game. . . . I've bet five shillings. {Lights another cigarette,) 

Lady Flora. I shall go five better. 

Bertie. And a pound better than that 

Mrs. Bluff. Two pounds better. 

Lady Flora. Dear, dear 1 let me see. . . . Five and five^ 
that's ten. . . . And a pound. . . . One pound ten. . . . And 
, . . . Well, I hardly know what to say. . . . (Helplessly) 
What is it altogether? 

Mrs. Bluff. Three pound ten. 
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Lady Flora {throwing dawn her cards), O Heavens, no ! 
. . . Not with that hand. . . . How tiresome ! . . . There's 
my five shillings. 

Mrs. Bluff. You still owe five shillings to the pool. 

Lady Flora {nervously). Do I? . . . I only said five 
shillings. 

Mrs. Bluff. That was my original bet. . . . You raised 
me five more. 

Lady Flora. Oh, to be sure. . . . How stupid I am ! 
... I never know how to count. 

Bobbie {to Mrs. Bluff). It's the only thing she doesn't 
know, then. 

Bertie {to Mrs. Bluff). I must see you. . . . What have 
you got ? 

Mrs. Bluff {smiling good-humouredly). Why, nothing. . . . 
It's your money. ... I thought I might fiighten you away, 
as I didn't believe you'd improve your three. . . . What are 
they ? 

Bertie. Three little aces. . . . Que void. . . . Thanks. 

Bobbie. Where's Mrs. Joker? 

Mrs. Bluff. She's coming in later. ... I had a wire 
from her asking us not to wait. 

Lady Flora. How lucky that woman always is ! 

Mrs. Bluff. She knows how to play. 

Lady Flora. She must make a nice little income with her 
winnings ! 

Mrs. Bluff. I'm not so sure of that. . . . I've seen her 
lose heavily some days. 

Bertie. She's a real good sort. . . . Win or lose, always 
in the same spirits. 

Mrs. Bluff. That's more than can be said of most people. 

Lady Flora. Is there a Mr. Joker? 

Mrs. Bluff. No ; she's a widow. 

Bertie. Awfully smart, isn't she ? 
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Bobbie. Too smart . . . sometimes. 

Bertie. What a tournure I 

Bobbie. What a tongue ! 

Bertie. Joker must have left her a tidy little pile of 
dollars. 

Bobbie. He did better than that .... he left her — ^alone. 

Mrs. Bluff. Don't chatter so ... . but make the cards. 

Lady Flora. Dear, dear .... how warm it is! ... . 
I declare I feel quite faint. 

Mrs. Bluff. Ring the bell, Bertie, please .... Well 
have tea. 

Lady Flora. No ... er ... no tea for me, thanks. 
... I think I'd rather have ... a glass of sherry. 

Mrs. Bluff {hospitably). So you shall, and a sandwich. 
What for you, boys ? . . . Whisky and soda ? 

Bertie. I should like a lemon squash, please. 

Bobbie. And I'll have some tea, if I may. 

Mrs. Bluff {smiling). You are a convivial pair ! Is that 
the way you enjoy yourselves at the " Marmosets " ? 

[Servant announces " Mrs, Joker ! ** 

Bertie and Bobbie. Ah, here she is, dear thing ! 

Mrs. Joker {of New York, age forty^ but looks ten years 
younger ; perfectly dressed au dernier cri). Sorry I'm late 
.... but I couldn't get here sooner. ... I'd an important 
assignation to keep this afternoour 

Bertie {archly), I know .... your coiffeur . , , , on- 
dulations I 

Mrs. Joker. There you're wrong. 

Bobbie {archlier), I know .... your lingire .... com- 
binaisons ! 

Mrs. Joker. There youWe wrong ! I can see you're all 
just dying to know, so I don't mind telling you .... it 
was with my pawnbroker ! {General movement of sympathetic 
surprise.) See, dears, I've had some nasty slaps lately .... 
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dropping my money right and left .... more than I ought 
.... so that is how it happens that some of Julia J. T. 
Joker's jewels are now within a mile of Attenboro' town. 

Bertie and Bobbie (ecstatically). Oh, isn't she a dear ! 

Mrs. Joker. How's the game going ? 

Mrs. Bluff. Oh, quietly. . . . Nobody has lost much — 
temper yet. ... Sit down by me. 

Mrs. Joker (settling herself down^ and emptying a purseful 
of sovereigns on the table). There, that'll do to go on 
with, anyhow. I only wish I could realise some of the 
I.O.U.'s I've got. . . . I've two or three of yours, Lady 
Flora, knocking about somewhere. (Lady Flora reddens,) 
... I won't take any more, I vow. . . . People must pay 
up, or not play with me. Oh, where's my mascotte? . . . 
I've just got a new one to change my luck (dives into 
her purse^ and produces a small object which she places reve- 
rently before her), 

Mrs. Bluff. What on earth is that? 

Mrs. Joker (solemnly), A tooth, dear; a murderer's 
tooth, with which he ate his last mortal meal the morning 
he was hanged. I had it extracted on purpose, and mounted 
in New York. . . . It's infallible. ... I shan't lose now. 

Bertie. How weird ! 

Lady Flora (gazing on it through her glasses). Dear, dear ! 
How very curious ! ... So unusual. ... I don't think I've 
ever seen a tooth before mounted in silver. 

Mrs. Joker (dryly). Only in gold, I suppose. 

Lady Flora (becoming suddenly interested in the cards). 
Now, make these, Bobbie, please, and let's go on. 

[Th^play three or four hands ; Mrs. Joker is the principal 
winner. The servant brings in a tray of refreshments, 

Mrs. BluffI Oh ! here's tea. . . . Ten minutes' interval. 
\They carouse; when the pangs of appetite are sufficiently 
alleviated^ the game is resumed. 
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Mrs. Joker {dealing, and at the same time continuing her 
conversaiion). See, dears, as I was saying — there's no getting 
over those diamond bangles. . . . Where did she get them? 
. . . How many cards for you, Bobbie ? . . . and they're always 
dining together before the play, or supping afterwards. . . . 
And Lady Babble assured me that one night last week she 
actually saw them. . . . How many cards do you want, Lady 
Flora? . . . Two. . . . Oh, three. . . . Two or three — 
which is it? ... Do make up your mind. . . . But then, 
of course, one can't believe half one hears. . . . Only one 
card, Mrs. Bluff? ... I don't like a one-card draw. . . . 
Well, I'm going to take two, and see if I can improve my little 
lot. . . . Your bet. Lady Flora. . . . Seen your pretty little 
friend Vivienne lately, Bertie ? 

Bertie. No. . . . She's abroad. . . . Travelling with the 
Merlyns. . . . Sort of companion. 

Mrs. Joker. To the wife or the husband ? 

Bobbie. Now, dear lady, you want to know too much. 

Mrs. Joker. Well, see, people do such quaint things 
nowadays, don't they ? . . . Why, last Sunday I was lunching 
with the dear Duchess of 

Lady Flora {whom sherry has rendered captious). Really, 
Mrs. Joker, how can I see what I've got in my hand with all 
this— er — noise going on ? 

Mrs. Joker. I don't know, Lady Flora, what your re- 
markable endowments may be, but it strikes me you're an 
exceptionally constructed woman if conversation can go in at 
your ears and come out at your eyes, and muzzle your vision 1 
{Sotto voce to Bobbie). Crusty old troll I 

Mrs. Bluff {anxious to restore amity). Dear Mrs. Joker, 
do let us just play this rounds and talk afterwards. 

Mrs. Joker. You're right. . . . Julia's dumb. . . . Play 
up, dears. . . . We're all in, so there'll be fireworks. . . . 
Bet away, Lady Flora ! 
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Lady Flora {holding a " Full" but diplomatically endeavour- 
ing to give the impression of an indifferent hand). Oh, me to 
bet, is it ? . . . Well, there. . . . Five shillings ! 

Bertie {holding ^^ Threes"). A pound better. 

Mrs. Bluff, {with a ^^ Straight" to the Ace), And two 
more. 

Mrs. Joker {with " Fours^* cheerily). Play as if you'd got 
it, dears. . . . Two pounds better than that. 

Bobbie {having a broken handy sulkily). I chuck. 

Lady Flora {with a view d reculer pour mieux sauter). 
Oh, but I don't think I dare. . . . You're all so lucky. 

Mrs. Bluff. Do you see it? 

Lady Flora {hazily). Er — see what? 

Mrs. Joker {sternly). Why, the five pounds, of course. 

Lady Flora. Oh yes. ... I must see that, and {em- 
boldened by recent refreshment) raise it two pounds more. 

Mrs. Joker {to herself). The old battle-axe has got some- 
thing good. 

Bertie {sourly). I'm away. 

Mrs. Bluff {sweetly). So am L 

Mrs. Joker. And I raise it two pounds more. 

Lady Flora {disconcerted, having anticipated an easier 
victory). Good gracious ! . . . I suppose I must : . . . but I 
don't think I ought. . . . How much is it now ? 

Mrs. Bluff. Nine pounds five — all told. 

Lady Flora {beginning to tremble for the issue, yet with 
Casabianca-like courage). I shall see it ! {Immediately wishes 
she hadn^t) Can any one change a ten-pound note? {reluc- 
tantly producing one). 

Mrs. Joker {briskly). Yes, I can. {Takes the note from 
Lady Flora's unwilling hand, and promptly plumps down nine 
sovereigns on the table before her adversary,) Leave them there. 
That's what you owe the pool. . . . Now, say, what have 
you got? 

X 
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Lady Flora {with triumfh), A " Full " of aces I 

Mrs. Joker {with the calmness of the conqueror). No good. 
... I have " Fours " ! 

Bertie. Bravo, Mrs. Joker ! 

Mrs. Joker {smiling). Well, I guess I ought to know 
something about my national game. 

Lady Flora {furious at her defeat). I shouldn't have come 
in if rd known that. ... I call it a regular . . . It's too bad. 
. . . This comes of playing with ... the luck some people 
have. . . . Oh, take my money. 

Mrs. Joker. No fear. . . . That's a nice little haul for 
me. . . . I'll get those jewels home if only my luck goes on. 
Don't say there's nothing in a gallows-grinder as a mascotte. 
. . . Feel better. Lady Flora? . . . Chirp up. . . . You look 
a bit sick. ... I should just like to give you a cocktail. 

Lady Flora {indignantly^ not knowing quite what a cocktail 
is). You shall do no such thing. . . . {Mutters to herself) 
That woman . . . takes my money . . . and then insults 
me. ... I shall go home. . . . 

Mrs. Bluff {sotto voce to Mrs. Joker). Don't chaff her. 
. . . She can't bear it 

Mrs. Joker {to Mrs. Bluff). Serve her right. . . . She 
oughtn't to play. . . . Now, Bobbie, your deal. 

Bobbie {brusquely). I sha'n't play any more. . . . I've 
done nothing but lose the whole afternoon. 

Bertie {following suit). So have I. . . . And I'm tired 
of it. 

Bobbie {flouncing up from his chair). I'm going. 

Bertie {bouncing up from his seat). So am I. 

Mrs. Bluff {sharply). Boys, boys, behave yourselves. 
. . . I'm ashamed of you. . . . You're impossible to-day. 

Mrs. Joker. Why, what's the matter with you all? Aren't 
you able to keep your hair on when you lose a bit? See 
here, dears, if you can't come out and play poker without 
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moulting around, you'd better stop at home and play patience 
by yourselves. 

Lady Flora 

Bertie }► {^expostulating. Really, Mrs. Joker ! 

Bobbie 

Mrs. Joker. I come out to enjoy myself. ... I don't 
care to be looked at as if I were a shark when I happen to 
pocket a pool or two. Good-bye, Mrs. Bluff. . . . Sorry to 
quit this cave of harmony, but it's too much for my nerves. 
. . . There, I'm better now . . . {Suddenly turning and beam- 
ing on them) See, dears 1 "Least said soonest mended," as the 
cat remarked when she nipped through the cucumber-frame. 
. . . You all come round to me to-morrow afternoon, and 
have your revenge. . . . Yes, you must. ... If you don't 
you sha'n't see Julia J. T. Joker's features again. . . . Ta-ta, 
everybody ! 



THE end 
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